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The Days Are Passing 
IS NOW more than ever apparent 
that this country must move ahead 
an 9 in the field of international air 
transportation 
or all of its 
e present oppor- 
tunities for bar- 
; gaining posi- 
i tions will evap- 
orate. The war 
: in Europe is 
too rapidly to a conclusion to 
more time. Emergency wartime 
. must be — now. In the ab- 
sme of a stated foreign air policy by 
the Congress, the executive branch must 

at on an emergency basis. 

Last issue in this snace we pleaded 
that the Senate should not rush head- 
lng into establishing a haphazard air 
wlicy until it had examined the issues 
thoroughly. We reiterate that a per- 
manent postwar air policy must be care- 
fully worked out. 

But in the meantime it is imperative 
tat American flagships be placed in op- 

ion among some of the major trade 
mutes of the world. This is the time 
when operating concessions can and 
must be secured—not later. The ques- 
tion of who is to be the permanent 

fator can await later decision. But 
must not let the troublesome prob- 
hof who is to be the operator cloud 

f the basic issue, which is that U. S. 

’s must start providing commercial 

semi-commercial services on behalf 
the American people and their gov- 
mment. 

It is not too much to say that our 

var position in the air is in danger 

being seriously affected by lack of 
tisive action now. From the stand- 

int of the national interest, the ques- 

h of who is to do the operating, and 
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; haw Me question of whether we are to have 
a or many foreign airlines, must be 
oe ervient to the big crying need of 
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In Charge at Wright 


G. M. Williams, senior vice president 


of Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been 
named vice president and general man- 
ager of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
succeeding Myron B. Gordon who has 
resigned. Williams has been working 
with Gordon since last year in prepara- 
tion for his new position. 


Miele 


War Production Board issued an 
order July 12 permitting manufac- 
ture of prototype aircraft and air- 
craft products which-can be built 
“without diverting any manpower, 
technical skill, or facilities from 
activities connected with the war 
effort.” 


Committee of Five 

A committee of five will assume 
the executive functions of the Air- 
lines Committee for U. S. Air Policy 
heretofore performed by S. J. Solo- 
mon, committee chairman who has 
resigned. The committee member- 
ship is as follows: Thomas Burke, 
AMEX; O. M. Mosier, American; 
Jack Nichols, TWA; Robert Thach, 
Northwest, and Solomon, Northeast. 














FRO ry 

Surplus Materials: ra big M LEDs! 
represented by tremendous pian Me of sur- 
plus materials which have piled up in air- 
craft plants, and no longer can be used be- 
cause of changes 

in design, appar- 
oe is about to 
evaporate. 

First of the sur- 


through the pri- 


plan began to 
move July 10 
from Republic 


' Aviation Corp.’s Farmingdale plant to ware- 


houses in New York. Similar shipments will 
follow soon from other plants. 

Since this plan applies only to Government- 
owned surpluses, efforts have been pushed 
for some time to permit the disposal of Con- 
tractor-owned materials and there is now 
every indication that the proposal will work 
smoothly. Under a plan advanced by the ma- 
terials division of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, companies which are to be renegoti- 
ated may sell their surplus usable ASU-41 
materials to the Government at $1, absorb the 
loss, but have it included as an allowable cost 
of production. Thus it will not be necessary 
for the contractor to file a claim, a costly 
and time-consuming process. 

It was reported this week that renegotiation 
poards and the Internal Revenue Department 
have tentatively approved this plan. 





Africa Pushes Plans: A three - man 
delegation from the Union of South Africa 
is expected in this country shortly to study 
airport construction, maintenance and opera- 
tions. Arrangements have been made through 
the CAA and the State Department and the 
tour probably will take the group to all parts 
of the country. Duration of the official visit 
will be about six weeks. 

The bilateral informal discussions on imter- 
national air policy which the U. S. is con- 
ducting with Great Britain, Canada, Russia, 
and China, also will include the Union of 
South Africa. South African Airways, a 
government-owned and operated airline, is 
desirous of operating to the U. S. reciprocally 
with an American company to South Africa. 


Severance Pay: One of the problems 
which soon will be worrying aircraft manu- 
facturers is the question of severance pay. 
While the War Labor Board has developed 
no: clearcut policy, a pattern is being built 


(Turn to page 10) 
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When Whistle Stops Become Ocean Ports... 


Thousands of Americans reared in small 
towns and villages, will remember their 
boyhood thrill when ““The Limited” made 
one of its rare stops—on signal—at their 
town. In the lexicon of railroading, such 
places—too small to warrant regular sched- 
uled service—were called “‘whistle stops.” 

But in tomorrow’s peacetime world, 
hundreds of remote and isolated points— 
the whistle stops of yesterday—can become 
ports in the ocean of the air. 

For with air travel there are no 
“inland” towns. Some mid-western com- 
munities are actually closer by air to foreign 
countries ... than coastal seaport cities. 
And the development of feeder line 


M°DONNELL 4 
| Mlanufgolurers of PLANES - PARTS - « begage ad LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 


helicopter transportation, can bring nearby 
towns within minutes of great airports 
serving transoceanic airlines. 

In addition to its use for short haul 
feeder line service, the helicopter can be 
useful for “‘shuttle” transportation from 
metropolitan centers to airports, and its 
ultimate development will make possible 
its use as a private, home-based aircraft. 

At McDonnell, we are devoting full- 
time efforts to the production of planes, 
parts, and plastics for war. But our 
engineers and designers are working too, 
toward the development of better aircraft— 
better adapted to the needs of the future. 
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the 
NETH 
widow 
carries 
deadly 
sting 





DARK shadow streaks across the night sky. A newcomer enters the 

battle on the side of Democracy. Bearing a lethal sting, the Black 
Widow, America’s newest night fighter, packs the power to destroy any- 
thing that flies. Swift as an arrow, formidable as its famed namesake, this 
new ship, designed by Northrop, in co-operation with the Army Air 
Force’s Matériel Command, promises a deadlier weapon to the men who 
are bringing victory to the United Nations. 

And in the Pratt & Whitney engines that drive this most powerful of 
all pursuit planes are Foote Bros. Gears—gears that of necessity meet 
new standards in metallurgical and dimensional perfection. 

The Black Widow forecasts a new conception of design for the world 
of tomorrow—an era where high speed, the demand for greater efficiency, 
will find new uses for high precision gears. The engineering skill, pro- 
duction technique, manufacturing know-hows that have made possible 


the mass production of gears of such high precision may suggest applica- 
tions in the development of machines you are designing for a world at peace. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION ¢ 5225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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The bombing mission heading for the run over the 
target started back in the Hayes plant where the planes’ 
wheels are made. 

EVERY U. S. 4-ENGINE BOMBER is equipped with 
HAYES Wheels and Expander Tube Brakes. Medium 
bombers and fighter escorts by the hundreds also “start 
upstairs” on Hayes equipment. 

Take-offs under combat conditions, and landings— 
whether shooting one landing or dozens daily—depend on 
the sound design and skilled manufacture of the Hayes 
organization. 

AIRCRAFT 
WHEELS AND BRAK ES Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
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North American Mustangs 


are equipped with 
WITTEK Aviation HOSE CLAMPS 


These fast, high altitude North American P-51 Mus- 


tangs—among the top-flight fighters of the U. S. Air 


Forces—are equipped with Wittek Aviation Hose 
Clamps. The dependability of Wittek Hose Clamps, 
long accepted by the aviation and automotive indus- 
tries, is now being proven in actual service with the 
armed forces of the United Nations. Wittek Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago 23, Illinois. 
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getting American airplanes serving the major airports 
of the world. 

We regret to have to observe that the threat of 
government-owned and operated airlines is too great at 
this point to be ignored. Not one of the three major 
factions in the industry—Pan American Airways, United 
Air Lines, or the sixteen domestic companies com- 
prising the airline policy committee—want government 
ownership. But unintentional as they may be, it cannot 
be overlooked that the industry groups themselves are 
moving the U. S. closer to government operation of 
U. S. foreign airlines by their rival plans and rival 
pleadings. 

Our foreign air policy is rising rapidly to one of 
strong national issues. In the final analysis, the national 
interests rise above the ambitions and plans of any sin- 
gle airline or group of airlines. We earnestly hope that 
private ownership will continue to dominate the air 
transport field, at home and abroad, for we oppose gov- 
ernment ownership and operation as strongly as pos- 
sible, but the issues of who is to do the operating must 
come second behind the crying need for American air- 
planes to engage in world air commerce in the interests 
of this nation’s welfare and security. 

Other countries are fast overtaking us in our world 
air plans. Our bargaining position for commercial op- 
erating rights will soon disappear when we stop giving, 
lending and leasing to everybody the world over. 

What, then, is the solution? As we see it, the Air 
Transport Command offers the only proper instrumen- 
tality of the United States in this interim period until 
our basic policy is crystallized. Permit it to carry civil- 
ians of this and other countries with paid fares. Or 
permit it to contract to private operators on a temporary 
basis, to operate commercially under the American flag. 
And permit our largest foreign certificated carrier, Pan 
American, to resume commercial operations free of 
most of the wartime restrictions which have limited it 
largely to military operations, except in Latin America. 

And there is another allied subject which needs air- 
ing at this point, too. This is the all-powerful Munitions 
Assignment Committee, an austere body which keeps 
itself smugly wrapped up in mystery and secrecy, but 
which allocates every airplane that comes off the assem- 
bly lines of the manufacturing industry. The MAC 
must look beyond the battles and consider the war 
More than once recently it has had an opportunity to 
be of immeasurable benefit to this country’s postwar alr 
position by aiding countries that needed airplanes and 
would have granted us operating rights in return for 
the favor. The MAC must broaden its outlook and con- 
sider the nation, as well as the Army. It could well take 
a tip from the British who use their Army not only to 
fight battles and win the tactical victories but also as 
an instrumentality of the government toward the larger 
issues upon which wars are fought. 

This country’s postwar air position is much more 
endangered than is generally realized. Intelligent de- 
cisive action is needed. We must get over our naive, 
Santa Claus approach to world problems. We must also 

(Turn to page 9) 
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FIGHTING AIRCRAFT 
PROVE TOP-QUALITY 


OF JAIL WHEELS 


BY GENERAL TIRE! 





IN DESIGN...IN MANUFACTURE ...IN SERVICE... 
Tail Wheels Match General’s PERFORMANCE Reputation 


By 
The Maker 


AIRPLANE TIRE 


Recognizing the vital part tail wheels play in the taking 
off and landing of aircraft, General Tire has left nothing 
to chance. Not only are its tail wheels designed by engi- 
neers who are recognized specialists in creating the highest 
degree of safety and quality . . . but, General tail wheels are 
manufactured in General’s own Metal Products Division 
where every production detail can be rigidly checked to 
adhere to General's famous Top-Quality standards, as well 
as military specifications. Thus, it is no wonder that 
General Tail Wheels are totally free from service com- 
plaints . . . deliver the same kind of safe, dependable 
performance for which al/ General aircraft products are 
known. When you buy from General . . . you buy the best. 
AVIATION DIVISION 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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over the idea that a war consists of battles, period. 

ss; are much more complex than that. We're going 

be far behind the world parade, and squeezed out of 
my bargaining positions, unless American airplanes 
operating on behalf of the peoples of this country. 


Caution on Surpluses 


HE GOVERNMENT has now established adequate 
machinery for the disposal of surplus planes, but 
sat care must be taken in informing the public as to 

actually constitutes surplus planes. Recently a 
wspaper story appeared in the press from coast to 
relating that some 11,000 planes have been de- 

sd surplus and are available for sale. The morale 

the workers in aircraft plants sunk appreciably. Why 

% so hard to build more planes, they argued, if the 

rmment is already disposing of surpluses. 

Ihe truth is that half of the so-called surplus planes 
gjunk. They are worn out; obsolete, in need of major 

irs, and are not suitable for combat or training use. 

sat many of the planes are worn-out trainers. Cer- 

y no first-line combat planes are being declared 

us. Not enough attention is being given in Wash- 
gion to the morale effects of pronouncements on such 
ters as surplus planes and contract terminations. 


Bad Handling 


HE NAVY DEPARTMENT could stand a little in- 
telligent public and industrial relations in its han- 

of contract cancellations. One of its aircraft con- 
ls was cancelled without advance notice. The word 
given to the newspapers one evening. Next morn- 
the workers read about it. The company officials 

d about it from the newspapers. Two days later 
company received its cancellation notice. This is 
r bungling on the part of the Navy. There have 

other instances just as bad, if not worse. The 
vy. cannot whip up production enthusiasm on the 
hand and then deliver knock-out blows to industrial 
fale on the other hand. 


Safeguarding the Future 


ROM Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chairman of 
the War Production Board, have come some very 
smanlike words and planning. We think Wilson, 
bably more than any other individual, was behind 
creation of a committee recently of Army and 
y officers and civilian scientists to formulate a 
for postwar research to meet the requirements 
Army and the Navy. 
istwar research is being overdone as an expression, 
there is no single place where research and plan- 
can do more good for the nation as a whole than 
national defense. Many Americans have died 
ing with Pearl Harbor because we weren’t pre- 


tk some six months or so ago Mr. Wilson gave 
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an address in New York which should not be for- 
gotten. “Has it ever occurred to you,” he said, “that 
really good managers, in government or business, 
would never have allowed their own businesses to 
operate as haphazardly and spasmodically as has the 
business of defending the United States against its 
enemies? 

“In industry we chart our sales and orders and keep 
a weather eye on material sources and market trends 
from year to year. Even the company that keeps my 
fuel oil tank supplied can tell me ahead of time when 
I will need oil. Yet when it comes to the vastly im- 
portant and tragic business of war, we shut our eyes 
and stop our ears until it is so late that top manage- 
ment has to perform miracles, and men die while 
waiting for them.” 

With an emergency upon it, our industry and our 
Army and Navy teamed up to produce the greatest 
military machine the world has ever known. But it 
did not come until losses had been suffered and with- 
out great effort. What is needed is to keep this 
military-industry team functioning after the fighting in 
this war ends. 

Certainly the production front, Mr. Wilson said, 
which today has some 20 million people in its command, 
“is as deserving of a continuing general staff operation 
in peacetime as the Army and Navy. More than that, 
it demands such continuity, if the services themselves 
are to be kept effectively ahead of their job. Once 
war is imminent, it is too late to draw full and im- 
mediate benefits from our civilian research, engineer- 
ing, and production techniques in the creation of war 
products.” 

So it is with pleasure that we have learned of the 
appointment of a military-scientific committee, with 
Mr. Wilson heading the civilian group, to plan for the 
future. Certainly in airpower we must not let research 
and development lag for a moment. To do so will 
but repeat the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 


NAA Initiative on Airports 


HE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS ASSOCIATION 

is demonstrating leadership in the important field of 
airports. The Airport Users Conference to be held in 
Washington on July 24-25 is a splendid starting point 
on the most important postwar subject facing all phases 
of aviation. The classification of landing areas into air- 
parks, skyroads and designated airports, is also a great 
help in eliminating the confusion existing among thou- 
sands of communities that need help in planning for the 
future. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to pay tribute to 
the NAA’s new general manager, Lowell Swenson, who 
is giving the NAA much-needed direction and energy. 
Aviation needs an aggressive public organization co- 
ordinating the many complex problems now arising and 
the NAA’s decision to devote itself to the aviation con- 
sumer is a wise and fortunate one. With the trained 
leadership of William R. Enyart, the current president, 
NAA is showing signs of stepping out into the front as 
it should. In NAA the industry has an able spokesman. 
The coming airport conference is a favorable reflection 
on the new management. 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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up by regional boards which will have considerable significance 
as p board recently ordered 


recedents. The New York regional | 


severance pay in a dispute case as an alternative to advance 
notice of layoffs. In this case severance pay is on a basis of 
two weeks for one year’s service up to four weeks for three 

years service. Quick cutbacks may pose a serious 


or more 
problem for some employers. 


Hiring of Vets: An elaborate project which had been 
worked out through special committees of the Aircraft War 


No Longer a ‘Gypsy’ 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

To the Editor: 

Does this answer your question: “How the 
name ever got started—Fixed Base Operator.” 

Many years ago the Aviation industry was 
composed of a few folks building a few mili- 
tary planes and some hardy rascals known 


or the hundreds of other divisions of pre-war 
aviation. 

Some of these Barnstormers settled in various 
towns and villages and never went back to 
barnstorming. Perhaps the Gypsy drained from 
their blood. Or, might be they were just 


do likewise. An entire 
new business came into being. 

Years ago it was quite a distinction to be 
known as a Fixed Base . He was the 
envy of the brotherhood. He had a home. 
He was FIXED. Our old Barnstormer con- 
cocted the tag of Fixed Base Operator and 
pinned it on himself. 
short time after he settled he became a 
of country general store for aviation. 
He was the local advisor to all for all branches 
of aviation. To his original business of taking 
localites for a “hop” he added such activities 


as— 
Flight instruction school. 
Aerial ambulance service. 
Cross country taxi service. 
Service repair station. 


S> 


At various times and places he also manu- 
factured airplanes. 

He was ready to branch out again and be- 
come a specialist when along came the de- 


from all his activities to pay the landlord. 
Things are different today. The Fired Base 
because of increased plane sales in 
the immediate pre-war days, CPTP and var- 
ious war enterprises, has had some prosperous 
years. He can specialize and be known by 
his correct For example if he is to 
devote his talents towards plane sales, then 
he is primarily a Plane Dealer. If he goes in 
for storage, gasoline and oil sales then he is 


hool Owner or a Flying Academy. 
On the other hand if there are, and there will 
always be, some of the people that will be 
in towns not large enough to support single 
enterprises of the above nature let them con- 
tinue to call themselves—Fired Base Operators. 
For that’s just what they are. It best describes 
the country store of aviation and in its own 
right is an old and honored name. 


(Continued from page 1) 





Thanks, Maj. Moseley! 


Glendale, Calif. 


To the Editor: 

Please accept my congratulations on the 
splendid presentation of the editorial marking 
the millionth hour of Southwest Airways fly- 
ing training program, together with other 
congratulatory advertising appearing in the 
June 1 issue. 

The space you have given and the manner 
in which it has been done are a fine example 
of your co-operation with the civil contract 
flying schools. 

C. C. MOSELEY 
President 
Cal-Aero Academy 


Lines Up with Colorado 


Java Center, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I like your publication. I hope you keep 
it fearless. Remember the people who pay 
the cost of maintaining your magazine are 
the little people in aviation. The ones who 
would like to buy a plane and start down the 
road but can’t because of the CAB or the 
CAA and because of the boys who want lots 
of rules and red tape, at least enough so 
that one would have to hire a political lawyer 
at $1000 per day to get through it. 

I have read your editorial entitled “Need- 
less Red Tape” relating to Colorado certifi- 
cates to its state carriers. I think this action 
by the Great Common State of Colorado is 
a protest against the CAB and its airline 
monopolistic policy. I have written the State 
of Colorado telling them that I am going to 
move out there and take my possessions with 
me. I hope every state in the union follows 
suit until the CAB realizes that any man, 
you or I, has a right to buy a plane, a bus 
or a truck and start on down the road with 
it without hiring a battery of lawyer poli- 
ticians to go with us. 

The State of Colorado was fed up with the 
CAB. The CAB’s major function today is to 
make it hard for anyone except the big 
lines to get into the plane business. As I 
see it, I would like to see this airline busi- 
ness opened up for a little competition. At 
least it will make old CAB and CAA throw 
their catalogue of rules and regulations away 
or they’re a-gonner. 

Another thing where your publication can do 
a lot of good. When surplus aircraft now 
owned by DPC are sold see to it that every- 
one knows where to go and what to do to 
bid on a plane, be it a C-47 or P-40 or Cub. 
See to it that the distribution of these ships is 
as wide as possible and also see to it that 
these ships are not junked or destroyed or 
sold back to the manufacturing companies at 
a dime a dozen. 

THOMAS F. FISHER 
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ion Councils for intensive recruitment of discharged 
service men, particularly for engineering and similar posts jp 
aircraft plants, has been temporarily dropped. Manufacturers 
are beginning to fear the muddle which may ensue when con. 
tracts are cancelled. Seniority, labor union claims and many 
other problems will plague them when it comes to deciding 
who will be laid off and who will be kept. 
complicate the picture any further. 
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No one wants to 


‘Promotion’ Deleted 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the June 15th issue a 
American Aviation under the heading of 
“Aviation Terms” brought up a subject om 
which I have often pondered and it wu 
indeed encouraging to me to have the sub- 
ject brought out in the open so that othen 
might start thinking. Your suggestion tha 
all aviation groups discard the word “pr- 
motion” and use instead the more appn- 
priate term of “advancement” is excellent 
and I am pleased to be able to say that 
“promotion” was deleted from my aviation 
vocabulary several years ago. 

The use of the term “private flying,” I 
believe, has more often been used to include 
all non-scheduled flying, as distinguished 
from scheduled airline flying, rather than 
include only recreational flying; you may 
recall hearing me state my preference for 
the term “non-scheduled flying’ in the ad- 
dress I gave before the Aviation Conference 
in Concord, N. H., in May. Of course this 
broad term should be broken down further 
into its component parts to include recre- 
ational flying, non-scheduled commercial 
flying such as is carried on by a fixed bare 
operator, and also that type of aircraft op 
eration which might be called “industria 
flying.” This latter term would include 
business trips made in privately owned ai 
craft and also flying accomplished in al 
craft owned and operated by industrial con- 
cerns for carrying on the different phases 
of their various busineses. A] Williams 
his well known “Gulfhawk” is a good er 
ample of “industrial flying” while the man 
who owns a small plane and flies purely for 
pleasure comes under the “recreational fy 


ing” category. 
When it comes to a word to adequately 
label that type of flying carried on by ® 


fixed base operator, I think we will have 
our troubles. “Fixed base ion” is not 
good because it includes all kinds of ground 
activities as well as flying. “Fixed bast 
flying” is not much better because it infers 
that charter cross-country trips are excluded 
“Non-scheduled commercial flying” is ™ 
clumsy to use although it does seem to & 
press quite well the type of flying I have 
in mind. Possibly some of your z 
readers will come forth with good sugs& 
tions if this subject is kept alive in Amer 
can Aviation. 

I think everyone will agree that we should 
discard the “promotion of aviation” for the 
“advancement of aviation” and many will 
concur in the use of the term “ 
flying” instead of “private flying.” I, i 
one, cast my vote for “industrial flying” © 
include such non-scheduled flying as is done 
for the benefit of business or industry. But 
the fixed-base operator, who has always 
a hard fight to keep out of the red, cant 
even find a short, concise name to adequate 
ly classify his particular type of flying. r 
am hoping that you can help out. 

E FLETCHER INGALS 
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THIS is Continental's 10th year in the busi- 
ness of flying... ten years of growth from an 
initial route of 541 miles to the present 2,670 
miles of airways serving six western states. 


In addition to contributing to the network 
of air service vital to the nation’s prosperity 
and security, Continental has been privileged 
to further the war effort by— 

Modifying 2125 heavy bombers at the 


Denver Modification Center . . . Training 
pilots and technicians for Army duty. 


conrmenmat 23 


MORE THAN 


50,000,000 


PASSENGER MILES OVER THE WEST 
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Flying thousands of miles for the Army 
Air Transport Command. 


To the men and women of Continental — 
the mechanics, engineers, pilots, dispatchers, 
radio operators, traffic and operations 
people, stewardesses, and other valuable per- 
sonnel—belongs the credit for this airline's 
contribution to the welfare of the nation. 
And when the war is won, they will continue 
working together to bring new prosperity to 
the region we are privileged to serve, through 
constantly improved air transportation. 











BIR LIMES 
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roducts are made to 
co A N spect- 


including: 


‘Safe-Lock’’ Terminals 


Aircraft Slings 


Tie-Rods 


“Hi-Fatigue’’ Cables 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


$4 Fourteenth Avenue 


AIRPLANE ENGINE MECHANICS, Questions 
and Answers, by Rolla Hubbard and Augus- 
tin Dilworth. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, N. Y. 260 pages. $3.00. 

The questions in this book are designed prin- 
cipally to aid in preparation for obtaining a 
Civil Aeronautics Administration airplane-en- 
gine license. The authors assume that the 
reader is familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of internal-combustion engines and their 
various accessories. 


Hubbard is an instructor in the flight en- 
gineer school of Pan American Airways, and 
Dilworth is an inspector for American Export 
Airlines. 


THEY FLY TO FIGHT—The Story of Airborne 
Divisions. By Keith Ayling. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. 191 pp. 


Once again, belated credit goes to Gen. 
Billy Mitchell. The author recalls that it was 
Mitchell who, in 1918, confided the idea to 
Gen. Pershing that “if our troops cannot break 
the enemy line, why should we not fly them 
over the line in big planes, and drop them 
by parachute with their arms and artillery 
— to hold defensive positions.” Ayling 
tells more than the story of paratroopers. He 
discusses glider pilots and glider-borne troops— 
how they train and what they fight with. 
But he anticipates only a few of the airborne 
tactics revealed on D-Day and the days im- 
mediately following the Invasion. Ayling now 
must write a new chapter, or perhaps a new 
book. Suggested title: “After June 6, 1944.” 


A GUIDE TO NAVAL AVIATION. By Lieuten- 
ants Wallace W. Elton, Alfred H. Driscoll, 
Robert N. Burchmore, and Lt. (jg) Gray B. 
Larkum, USNR. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. 296 pp. 


Four instructors in Naval indoctrination have 
collaborated in this one-volume introduction to 
the many Naval aviation topics presented in- 
dividually in other books. The authors don’t 
say such books are long-winded, or dull, but 
they feel that limitations of time often make it 
difficult, in civilian life as well as in the 
service, to utilize large numbers of books to 
gain “introductory familiarization” with a 
given subject. Hence this handy volume, with 
its especially well-selected photos and draw- 
ings. 


BOMBERS. By Keith Ayling. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. 193 pp. $2.50. 


The heroes of this informative book are the 
contemporary big planes themselves—Flying 
Fortresses, Liberators, Stirlings, Halifaxes, the 
ugly Stukas. But the author dips into his- 
tory, too, going back to 1912 when an English 
man, Snowdon Smedley, flying for the Italians, 
dropped a 100-pound bomb on the Turks. 
Ayling, an ex-bomber pilot, weighs the limi- 
tations as well as the capabilities of the mod- 
ern “heavy”’. 


THE AIRCRAFT BOOK FOR 1944. Edited by 
Howard Mingos. 726 pp. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Lanciar Publishers, Inc., New 
York. $6.00. 


The 26th annual edition of this official pub- 
lication of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce follows the general outline of preceding 
editions. It is a review of 1943 with special 
emphasis on the war. The index seems to be 
somewhat less complete than before but basic 
information has been increased. There is a 
notable lack of statistical information. Three- 
way drawings are given for many of the well- 
known U. S. planes. Much more information 
is given on parts and accessories but the re- 
view manner in which it is treated makes it 
more for the historical record than for ac- 
tual day-to-day use. Essentially this is a 
reference and historical record of the entire 
aircraft industry. 
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AIRCRAFT MECHANIC’S POCKET 

Third Revised Edition, by Joseph A. Ath- 

kouti. Pitman Publishing Co., New York and 

Chicago. $1.50. 

Purpose of the manual, the author states & 
to bring to the man in the shop, “the man 
who makes the airplane, all the basic data 
which he needs each day.” The author has had 
access to the latest Army, Navy and commen 
cial aircraft-design recommendations, except- 
ing confidential data not released for pubii- 
cation. 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION, by Walter Hadel. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 261 pages. $3.25. 
This book, written by the chief navigation 

instructor of United Air Lines, places emphasis 
primarily on the problem and secondarily upon 
the theory of the subject. The reader is taken 
on imaginary navigation flights in which he 
determines the position of the aircraft bw 
means of celestial fixes. The text contains 
many problems involving three-star fixes. Each 
problem illustrates a celestial navigation prin- 
ciple. A complete solution is given for each 
type of problem. 





New Films 











The Princeton Film Center announces pro- 
duction of the first documentary motion 
picture in color on the subject of molded 
plastic-plywood construction of multi- 
engined aircraft. The film was produced 
for Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. The 
Princeton center also announces “The Heli- 
copter” has been scheduled. This film will 
trace the development of rotary winged ait- 
craft and will show the principal differences 
between helicopters and autogiros. 

The Industrial Incentive Division, United 
States Navy, announces that a new combat 
film, “The Black Cats” is now available for 
exclusive showings to war workers. “The 
Black Cats” is an authentic film report, 
produced in the South Pacific, of the Cata- 
lina Patrol Bombers. 





Obituary 
Hollis-Thompson 


Hollis Thompson, 46, vice president of 
American Airlines and president of 
American Airlines de Mexico, died sud- 
denly July 6 in Cleveland. Thompson, 
who apparently had been in good health, 
was found dead in his room at the Hotel 
Statler. Death was believed due to 3 ‘ 
cerebral hemorrhage. He recently ha 
been placed in charge of the companys 
route expansion program calling for the 
addition of 5,000 miles in its domestic 
routes and 3,630 miles to its international 
routes. 

Thompson joined American in March, 
1940, as regional vice president at Los 
Angeles. He had been city manager © 
Berkeley, Cal., from 1930 to 1940. In 1942 
he went to’ Mexico City as vice president 
and general manager of the newly formed 
American Airlines de Mexico. He be- 
came president in 1943. In May of this 
year be transferred his headquarters to 
New York. 

He is survived by his widow, Margaret ¢ 
Thompson, and a daughter, 3‘. 
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knockout specialist 
from stratosphere fo sea level 


Having won a reputation as master of the stratosphere, 
the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt now demonstrates its power as a low-level fighter-bomber 
in clearing the way for invasion. After attacking without warning 


at tree-top levels, the Thunderbolt speedily heads skyward at a new, faster 


SF rate of climb—aided by new wider Curtiss Hollow Steel blades. 
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BREEZE SHIELDING CONDUIT 








CLEMILLNG all Nizes / 


Breeze Flexible Conduit Shields and Protects 
Communications and Wiring Systems 


Any current-carrying wire in an 
aircraft electrical system is a 
potential source of interference 
with radio communications unless 
properly shielded. Breeze Flexible 
Shielding Conduit, produced in a 
wide range of diameters, can be 
used in conjunction with Breeze 
Conduit Fittings and Multiple 
Electrical Connectors to meet prac- 
tically any shielding requirement. 


Grctae 


The custom design of complete 
radio ignition shielding harnesses is 
a Breeze specialty, based on years 
of pioneering experience in the field. 

Breeze Flexible Shielding Con- 
duit is in service today with fight- 
ing units of land, sea, and air, 
supplementing the’ many other 
well-known items of Breeze equip- 
ment that are helping the United 
Nations along the road to Victory. 


CORPORATIONS, ING. sewann, ws. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


* PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


Breeze Shielding guvords com- 
munications against high  fre- 
quency interference from spork 
plugs and ignition system circuits. 





N May 11, 1943, an American 

Task Force landed on Attu in 
the Aleutians to drive out the in- 
vading Japs. Drive them out they did 
after prolonged and bitter action in 
which bullets and arctic weather 
took heavy toll. This epic action pro- 
vided one of the early instances of 
the effective support of ground troops 
by carrier-based Naval planes. 

The heroic men of Attu will not 
forget the curse of Aleutian climate. 
Bitter cold. Dense fog. Snow and 
rain 250 days in the year. A pilot 
may take off in perfect weather yet 
10 minutes later may be unable to 
land because fog has blanketed his 
carrier or his landing field. 

The Japs used this natural phe- 


nomenon to clever advantage. They 
placed their men and guns right on 
the fog line. Result—they could see 
the attackers but the attackers could 
not see them. And the wily Japs 
would shift up and down the moun- 
tainous coasts, always keeping under 
cover of the fog. It’s pretty hard to 
kill a foe you can’t even see. 


The Japs and the fogs weren’t the 
only foes around Attu. Sleet storms, 
sudden squalls, freezing clouds that 
load the wings of a bomber with a 
ton of ice in less than a minute. And 
the “williwaws” that can drop a 
plane 3000 feet in a few seconds. 


But the Japs had to be routed from 
U. S. soil in a hurry . . . dead or 
alive, preferably dead. That called 
for bombing in weather as treacher- 
ous as the foe. 

The Navy knew the Kingfisher was 
the bird to turn the trick . . . to spot 
targets and guide our bombing planes 
where they could drop their deadly 
eggs in the midst of the foe’s strong- 
holds. Because they are Edo Float- 
equipped, Kingfishers (OS2Us) are 
known as the planes with “‘sea-going 
legs’ —because they are able to land 
on rough water and get off again. 


Up went the Kingfishers to serve 
as spotting planes for the carrier- 
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launched planes assigned to carry 
out bombing missions. Targets desig- 
nated by ground units were reported 
to flights of OS2Us based in the area 
and relayed through them to the 
bombing planes. Revetted positions 
and fox-holes of the enemy came 
under deadly and accurate strafing 
and bombing attack. A goodly num- 
ber of confirmed hits were reported 
on the designated target areas as well 
as many “‘probables”’. 

There aren’t any Japs on Attu 
now. Edo-equipped Kingfishers could 
climb higher than the Rising Sun. 
And with the Kuriles only 650 miles 
away, the gallant crews of the scout 
planes with the “sea-going legs” can 
be counted upon to 
point the way direct 
to the heart of Japan. 


EDO FLOAT GEAR 


Serves the United Nations 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
407 SECOND STREET 
COLLEGE POINT, L. 1., N. Y. 
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You'll find new comfort in the clouds in the FBC YSHE 


No matter how you travel in wartime 
America today, you won't find the 
comfort which public carriers would 
like to offer. All transportation facili- 
ties are overtaxed by an unprecedented 
volume of traffic. Today, for example, 
85% of United's business is of a war- 
time nature. 

But United is planning ahead, pre- 
paring an expanded and even finer 
air service for the future. And all of 
us are looking forward to the day when 
more people will become acquainted 
with the comforts of air travel. No- 
where is greater promise of new travel 
comfort to be found than in the coming 
Age of Flight. 

After victory, United will put into 


service new, 44 to 50 passenger Main- 
liners — huge, four-engine planes with 
a speed of 220 miles an hour. They will 
carry a payload — passengers, mail and 
cargo — four times as great as today’s 
largest commercial ships, and will fly 
coast to coast in 11 hours! 


You will find comfort never before 
known to air travel. You will enjoy 
even finer dining service, sleep in 
soft, restful, roomy berths. There will 
be commodious dressing rooms; big, 
cushiony seats for day travel. 

This is not a far-off dream, at all. 
Planes identical to these luxurious 
Mainliners of tomorrow were designed 
for United before the war. With- 


out major structural changes, these 


planes were turned over to the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command and 
are today proving their dependability 
and efficiency all over the world. 
Improving the service for its passen 
gers, at fares that are continually being 
lowered, has always been a chief con 
cern of United Air Lines. In the post 
war era, we will be able to offer ever 
greater comforts and conveniences. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR oD LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 











ts Fy 1000 BOMBERS... 


OUR BOYS can fly these four-engined bombers faster, higher and carry more 
bombs because they use 100-Octane Aviation Gasoline, the most powerful gasoline 
in the world. 
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IN NEWLY COMPLETED, modern refinery units Sinclair produces each day 
enough 100-Octane gasoline to fly 1000 four-engined bombers on a bombing 
mission. Today, all of Sinclair’s aviation gasoline goes to war. After the war this 
fine fuel will be available for commercial and private planes, 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








The MARTIN MARS 
affects your 
POSTWAR PLANS! 


the Mars flying boat, airline operators will 

have a successful type thoroughly tested in 
Overocean transportation. She's the most efficient 
airplane yet built, per pound of material used, per 
horsepower, per gallon of fuel, and has the lowest 
ton-mile cost. 


Start revising your postwar plans! For these are no 
visionary, far-distant ships. They are commercial 
versions of the Martin Mars. The original Mars is 
now in regular trans-Pacific service with the Navy, 
while 20 larger 82-ton Mars Navy transports are 
under construction. The plane of tomorrow is fly- 
ing today! 

At war's end, Martin production lines will be 
tooled and manned for fast delivery. If the in- 
dustry is permitted to set aside funds for such 
postwar construction and employment, American 
aviation will be first in peace as it is in war. 
Tre GLENN L. Martin Company, Battimors 3, Mp. 

Tue GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY —OMAHA 
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FAST FREIGHT and mail will cross the 
oceans via the Martin 170-22. Ideal for 
transportation of perishable foods, using 
high-altitude cold for refrigeration. 








LUXURY LINER of the air, the Martin 
17021 is designed to provide complete 
living facilities for 54 passengers os 


Si" of 24 hours or less. 


COMBINATION cargo and passenger 
carrier, the Martin 170-23 provides ac- 
commodations for 34 passengers plus 
an 18,000 Ib. cargo. Range. 3,500 miles. 
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Policy on Surpluses Taking Shape 


Number of Planes for Disposition Jumps 
To 8,958; Harding Gets House in Order 


anager PLANS FOR THE DISPOSAL of thousands of U. S. 
surplus airplanes were rapidly taking shape last fortnight, with two 
major developments highlighting the picture in Washington: 


@The number of surplus planes available for disposition jumped 
to 8,958 not counting 2,492 already disposed of by CAA. 


@Lt. Col. William Barclay Harding, newly-named director of 
Surplus War Property Administration’s Aviation Division, pro- 
ceeded to put his house in order to handle the rush of surplus 


equipment. 


6,000 More Aircraft 
Not Needed for War 


Six thousand government-owned air- 
craft, including many small training 
gliders, were declared surplus by the 
War Department last fortnight, bringing 
to 11,450 the total number of surplus craft 
not needed in the war effort. Of the new 
surplus list, only 50 per cent are suitable 
for public use, according to Col. Harding. 

A total of 5,450 planes had been pre- 
viously declared surplus following termi- 
nation of the War Training Service pro- 
gram. Of this number, most of which 
are suitable for public use, 2,492 have 
been sold through regional offices of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Most 
of the WTS planes were commandeered 
from private owners early in the war. 


A Few ‘Light Bombers’ 

In addition to the training gliders, some 
of them converted Pipers, the 6,000 craft 
includes a few obsolete single-engine 
Northrops, which have been described as 
light bombers because they have bomb 
tacks, and one twin-engine Lockheed 
Hudson. No fighters are included. The 
bulk of the new lot are Wacos, Stinsons, 
Fairchilds, Porterfields, Rearwins, Cessnas, 
Taylorcrafts, Beechcrafts, and Aeroncas. 
Col. Harding described 50 per cent of the 
craft as “junk”. 

Of the 2,492 WTS planes sold by CAA, 
116 were sold in one day—July 7. Twelve 
hundred were disposed of during June. 
Frank Ronan, vice president of Defense 
Plant Corp., the RFC agency which pur- 
thased the planes, estimates the Govern- 
ment cost of the total 11,450 at more than 
$50,000,000, and says the disposals are re- 
tuning an average of 61 per cent of the 
original cost. 
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RFC and FEA to Direct 
Sales Here and Abroad 


In his role as director of the Surplus 
War Property Administration’s Aviation 
Division, Col. Harding will be an arbiter 
rather than a czar, he made it clear in 
an interview last week. 

He will direct the disposal of aviation 
surpluses abroad through the Federal Ex- 
port Administration and in this country 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
He will execute such directions “by con- 
ciliation whenever possible”, through the 
medium of a working committee soon to 
be appointed by Surplus War Property 
Administrator W. L. Clayton, but in the 
event conciliation fails he will have final 
authority. 

Clayton is expected to appoint the com- 
mittee within the next few weeks from 
representatives of the Army, Navy, State 
Department, Department of Commerce, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Export 
Administration, and Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

Col. Harding revealed that his job was 
set up as an adjunct of the Munitions As- 
signment Committee (Air), the joint 
British-American surplus disposal group 
which already has allocated some planes, 
of no worth to the war effort, to foreign 
airlines. This committee was eager to be 
relieved of duties having no bearing on 
the war, many of them requests by air- 
lines for transport planes. 

“We will handle the increasing number 
of requests separately during the heavy 
wartime demand for transports,” he said. 
“The Federal Export Administration is 
preparing to conduct market research to 
ascertain which foreign airline deserves 
more planes. However, when the war 
situation changes and there is less de- 
mand, we will allocate in bulk lots—so 
many for farm use, so many for industry, 
etc.” 

Col. Harding will set up sales policies, 
reconcile foreign policies with domestic 
policies, and set up price schedules. He 
will have assistance from Commander 
Roger Hyatt, a pre-war banker recently 


assigned to FEA from Navy Procurement 
to direct the overall surplus disposal pro- 
gram of that agency; William Brinkerhoff, 
director of FEA (Air) whose job during 
the war has been to see that Air Trans- 
port Command planes returning to this 
country from flights abroad have brought 
back vitally needed strategic materials; 
and William Pawley, former head of 
Hindustani Aircraft Co., India, who has 
been retained by FEA as a consultant on 
aircraft disposal. 

It will be Col. Harding’s policy not to 
assume physical custody of planes since 
none of the disposal agencies have fa- 
cilities for storage. He revealed, how- 
ever, that the 60 airports built by Defense 
Plants Corp. for the wartime pilot train- 
ing program will be used to store or ex- 
hibit the slower moving types of plane. 
The more popular types will be delivered 
to the purchaser on allocation, except that 
after the war these types will be taken 
to established plane markets near large 
cities for showing and sale. The latter 
disposal program will not go into effect 
for a year or more, he believes. 


CAA Aiding Harding 

In addition to utilizing the already ex- 
isting facilities and administration of RFC 
and FEA, Harding has asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to continue 
disposal of the 5,000 planes purchased by 
DPC for the War Training Service pro- 
gram through its regional offices, 

The heaviest demand at present is for 
utility-cargo types of plane, such as 
Stinsons, Beechcrafts, and Wacos, and the 
small Taylorcrafts, Pipers, and Aeroncas, 
he said, 

Col. Harding predicts that the commit- 
tee on surplus disposal headed by CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue may become 
a permanent adjunct of the Surplus War 
Property Administration because of the 
“excellent” advice it has rendered Clay- 
ton. 





Grumman Lightplane 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, L. L, has built an 
experimental lightplane that is caus- 
ing considerable hangar talk in the 
east. It is said to be the cleanest, 
most attractive and speedy looking 
lightplane ever to touch airport sod. 
It has a 125 hp. engine, it is said, 
with speed of up to 185 miles an 
hour—exceptional for a smal] plane. 
Wing area is quite small. It’s a 
two-place side-by-side. It is ap- 
parently designed for private flying 
by combat pilots who want some- 
thing sporty and highly maneuver- 
able—it’s not for the family trade. 
Postwar output and plans are not 
known. 
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Airlines and Army Unable 


To Agree on Plane Prices 


Formula For Re-sale 
of Transports Turns 
Into Stumbling Block 


HE AIRLINES AND THE ARMY vir- 
tually have reached an impasse in 
their attempts to agree upon a formula 
for the re-sale of air transports being 
returned to the airlines for civilian use. 


Several plans have been considered by 
representatives of both groups and after 
extensive discussions, they have been 
scrapped. The latest proposal has been 
put forward by the Army, and airline 
executives are now debating whether to 
accept the formula or take an appeal to 
higher Army authorities. 

In its most recent proposal, the Army 
offered the Douglas D7-3 type airplane 
to the airlines at a standard average price 
of $75,000 each and to allow the airlines a 
ceiling price of $45,000 per plane for over- 
haul and reconversion. The overhaul and 
reconversion expense would be subject to 
Army audit and approval, based on the 
reasonableness of the charges but in no 
event would an amount in excess of 


$45,000 be allowed. 


CAB Formula Rejected 


Airlines representatives have suggested 
to Army officials that the ceiling price on 
overhaul and reconversion be fixed at the 
difference between the $75,000 and the 
residual values of each particular plane 
involved, based on a formula originally 
prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which was used when the Army first 
purchased the planes from the airlines. 
Army officials have not indicated whether 
such a modification would be acceptable. 

When the Army Air Forces began tak- 
ing transport planes from the airlines in 


1940, the price naid the airlines was based 
on a formula prepared by CAB. It was 
generzlly understood that this same for- 
mula would be used when the Army re- 
scld them to the airlines, but the Army, it 
has been learned, decided to use a new 
formula. 

The CAB formula used in the sale of 
planes by the airlines to the Army was 
along the following general lines: 

1. Hulls and additions. Original cost, 
less depreciation computed on the basis 
of a 5-year life and a 20% residual value, 
plus a “bonus” of 25% of the original 
cost. 2. Engines. Same as hulls, except 
that the “bonus” was 10% of original cost. 
3. Propeller hubs. Same as engines. 4. 
Propeller blades. Original cost, less de- 
preciation computed on the basis of a 
5,000-hour life and no residual value, and 
no “bonus.” 5. Radio equipment. Original 
cost, less depreciation computed on the 
basis of a 3-year life and a 25% residual 
value, plus a “bonus” of 25% of the orig- 
inal cost. 6. Spare parts. Unused parts at 
original cost; used and _ reconditioned 
parts at 50% of original cost. 

Under resale to the airlines, it was pro- 
posed that the same formulae would apply 
except with reference to this one prin- 
cipal modification: 1. In the case of 
equipment having a residual value of 
more than 10% under the formulae, de- 
preciation has been continued at the same 
rate down to a total value of 10%. This 
would mean, taking hulls as an example, 
that depreciation had been permitted to 
“eat up” the “bonus” and half of the 
residual value originally set. 

Two other suggested modifications dealt 
with new equipment which the Army 
might have supplied in connection with 
its operation of the planes. 

When the Army rejected the CAB plan, 
it is understood to have suggested a for- 
mula whereby the airlines would pay an 
average of $78,680. This theory was based 
on the remaining usefulness of the air- 
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RUSSIANS VISIT PAA BASE— Members of the Russian Air Mission to the United 


States are shown during their recent tour of Pan 


American Airways’ Atlantic Division base at La Guardia Field. 


Left to right—Maj. Gen. 


N. |. Petrov, Maj. Gen. P. F. Berezin, Division Manager John C. Leslie of PAA, Maj. Gen. 
A. A. Avseevich, and Maj. Paul Asseev, assistant military attache for air at the Russian 
embassy in Washington, who accompanied the group as interpreter. 
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plane in presentday airline operations 
rather than using the historical cost of 
the plane as the basic starting point, and 
then depreciating it in accordance with 
the CAB formula. 

Under this formula, the average price 
of hulls, engines and hubs was $115,159 
The date of purchase from the many. 
facturers was fixed as May 1, 1940. Life 
of this eauipment was projected at least 
three years beyond May 1, 1944. Resi. 
dual value, at the end of the useful life 
of hulls, engines and hubs, was fixed at 
10%. Depreciation wes recomputed upon 
the depreciable amount of the original 
cost—$103,635.—covering a seven year life 
on a straight line basis. The Army said 
that adjustments would be made to com- 
pensate for the somewhat lower prices 
which the Army paid when it took the 
planes because of the use of a higher 
depreciation rate. 

Further the Army formula provided 
that short-lived equipment would be 
deemed to have an average value based 
upon 50% of the original cost. A radio 
which was in the plane when the Army 
took over would be classed as fully de- 
preciated when the plane was returned to 
the airline. The formula also provided 
that there should be added to the sales 
price of the planes the additional pay- 
ments made by the Government repre- 
senting replacement value as it was felt 
the airlines would not have occasion to 
repurchase in the open market the planes 
restored to them under this program. 


Counter Plan Proposed 


It was under this Army formula that 
the price on an average Douglas DC-3 
would be $78,680. A maximum allowance 
of $27,500 was to be permitted for recon- 
version costs. 

The airlines reviewed this proposal, 
agreed to accept it provided the average 
date of the purchase of the 66 DC-3 types 
sold to the government in May, June and 
July of 1942 was fixed as Feb. 1, 1939 
rather than May 1, 1940 as the Army for- 
mula suggested. The representatives of 
the airlines offered to furnish proof as to 
the authenticity of the purchase dates 
In addition, the average price claimed to 
have been paid by the airlines was 
$114,330 not $115,150 as stated in the Army 
formula. 

Re-figured on this basis, the airline 
representatives found that the standard 
price for any DC-3 type aircraft would 
be $55,170, not $78,680 as Army officials 
had computed the cost. From the $55,170 
the costs of reconversion, not exceeding 
$27,500, were to be deducted. 

The Army refused to accept the com- 
putations made by the airline companies 
based on the earlier dates of purchase 
and then put forward the new formula 
wherein the standard re-sale price was 
set as $75,000 and reconversion costs set 
at not to exceed $45,000. 

Major E. M. Weld, chief of the Air Line 
Contracts Office, Army Air Forces, Head- 
quarters Materiel Command, Wright Field 
has represented the Army Air Forces in 
most of these conferences. He was for- 
merly a public counsel for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. George W. Burgess, 
assistant to William A. M. Burden, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, R. 
Lochiel, of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
Corp. and A. W. Dallas, D. W. Markham, 
S. G. Tipton and E. F. Kelly, all of the 
Air Transport Association, are understood 
to have taken part in the discussions 
from time to time. 
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Airparks Popular 


The term “airpark” is catching 
hold like wildfire in many sections 
of the country, especially in the 
mid-west. Literally hundreds of 
eommunities that have been utterly 
confused as to what to build in 
airports, and who shudder at the 
thought of another bond issue, are 
taking up the airpark program in 
a big way because in most instances 
these little sod landing areas can 
be built without any bond issue 
financing. A 24-acre tract is suffic- 
ient for an 1800 foot runway 300 
feet wide, with grading the major 
cost item. In many cases air- 
park can be built in connection 
with public parks or highway pro- 
grams. The idea that two or three 
airparks can be built for the cost 
of one airport also is appealing to 
politicos who can satisfy constitu- 
ents in all parts of town. 











Roosevelt Upholds 


Federal Rejection 


of Lowest Bidder 


The right of the procurement Depart- 
ments of the Government to exercise 
their judgment in awarding a competitive 
bid contract and not be bound to make 
the award to the lowest bidder was sus- 
tained last fortnight by the President. 

The President vetoed legislation which 
would have given the Zephyr Aircraft 
Corp., formerly Lenert Aircraft Corp., of 
Pontiac, Mich., the right to take its dam- 
age case against the War Depariment, to 
the Court of Claims for alleged failure to 
award the contract for primary trainers to 
the lowest bidder. 

The President’s veto contended that the 
legislation would establish an unsound 
public policy. His action appeared to 
establish a precedent under which the 
views of the procurement Departments 
on such matters as prospective perform- 
ance would be the controlling factor in 
awarding a contract, rather than the sum 
of the bid. 

The case arose over a War Department 
competition which opened July 7, 1939. 
The competition called for design data 
and maximum prices to be charged for 
primary training planes in various lot 
quantities and did not require the sub- 
mission of a physical plane with the bid. 
ids were received from 12 companies. 
Lenert was the lowest bidder. Three 
companies were declared winners: Stear- 
man Aircraft Co., Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp, and St. Louis Aircraft Corp. A 
contract was awarded to Stearman. 

Bids were analyzed by a board of offi- 
cers and the particular ineligibility of 
Lenert, it was contended by the War 
Department, was due to “insufficient 
proof of capability of meeting perform- 
ance, crew, equipment, and rnishing 
requirement specified in the applicable 
Air Corps specifications, and capability 
of airworthy flight at the gross weights 
provided.” 

Following are some of the statements 
of fact by Ross H. Pusy, president of 

yr, as a result of which the Claims 
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Final Step in Streamlining 


Chamber is Selecting Head 


Permanent Manager 
Sought; Two Councils 
Become Major Units 


EORGANIZATION of the Aeronautical 

Chamber of Commerce, spurred by 
the necessity of having a strong agency to 
represent the aircraft manufacturers in 
the problems of wartime contract termi- 
nation and conversion to a peacetime 
basis, has been completed so far as the 
administrative pattern is concerned. 

Organizationa! streamlining, as recom- 
mended by John C. Lee who recently 
was drafted to Washington from his post 
as manager of the Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council on the West Coast to 
straighten out the Aero Chamber’s ac- 
tivities and revive it from its moribund 
condition, was given final approval last 
week at a meeting of West Coast air- 
craft officials in Los Angeles. Previously 
similar approval had been voted by East 
Coast manufacturers. 

The one major step remaining in the 
reorganization program is the selection of 
a general manager of high caliber who 
will head the Aero Chamber at its Wash- 
ington headouarters. This is scheduled to 
be done by Sept. 1 when Lee completes his 
three months of leave from the AWPC 
and turns the revitalized organization over 
te a new leader. 

Selection of a manager has been the 
principal snag in the Aero Chamber re- 
organization program for the past year. 
Several capable men have been pro 
but these plans have never jelled and 
the selection of a “superman” to head the 
organization still is undetermined. How- 
ever, there are indications that at last 
agreement will soon be reached on a man 
to head the ACCA and provide a strong 
voice in matters of reconversion and post- 
war problems of the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry. 

In the first major phase of ACCA re- 
organization last week, the Aircraft 
Manufacturers Council and the Personal 
Aircraft Council emerged as major oper- 
ating units. The Aircraft Manufacturers 
Council divided into western and eastern 
regional units headed respectively by 
Harry Woodhead, president of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., and R. E. 
Gillmor, president and general manager 
of Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., was de- 
cided upon two months ago. The Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council is a development 
from the earlier Personal Aircraft Com- 
mittee of ACCA and will continue under 
the chairmanship of Joseph Geuting to 
carry out an extensive program for in- 
creasing utility of the light airplane. 

Announcement of the general reorgani- 
zation pattern was made by Woodhead, 
following apvroval by East and West 


Coast AMC executive committees of the 
report presented by Lee. 

The AMC pattern will follow closely 
the setup of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, emphasizing regional action of 
company presidents and advisory com- 
mittees. Each regional executive com- 
mittee will meet monthly and action 
agreed upon by both groups will become 
the national aviation policy of AMC. 

Offices of the Western Aircraft Manu- 
facturers Council will be established at 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles. Ap- 
pointment of a West Coast manager—a 
newly created paid position—will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

The eastern AMC will have as its man- 
ager the national president or general 
manager of ACCA yet to be selected and 
to be headquartered in Washington. 

Former departments of the ACCA in 
Washington are being reorganized as serv- 
ice bureaus in the fields of economic 
matters, industrial relations, technical and 
traffic problems, and public relations. The 
Economic Bureau embraces the former 
Economic Development Department (pre- 
viously headed by John Howard Payne, 
now resigned), Research and Statistics, 
Legislation and Information Departments. 
These bureaus will serve the AMC and 
the Personal Aircraft Council as well as 
the general membership not identified 
with either council. 


New Committee Structure 


The committee structure is being simpli- 
fied and the number reduced. The fol- 
lowing AMC committees were authorized: 
contract termination, accounting, surplus 
aircraft, aircraft engines and components, 
national defense, commercial aviation, re- 
search and statistics, public relations, and 
industrial relations. 

In addition, the following committees 
of ACCA as distinguished from AMC 
committees were authorized: airplane 
technical, engine technical, propeller tech- 
nical, accessory and equipment technical. 
traffic, and finance. The committees will 
meet regionally wherever possible. 

Pressing termination and reconversion 
problems were tackled first, with a con- 
tract termination unit being formed to act 
as liaison between the manufacturers and 
government agencies concerned with 
contract termination. 

ree specialists were assigned to de- 
vote full time work to this unit in Wash- 
ington and at Wright Field, Dayton, O. 
They are: J. K. Boyle, chairman, of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.; J. S. Van Lear, of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; and R. D. Campbell, 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. This unit is to 
be coordinated by the Chamber manage- 
ment and supervised by the Contract 
Termination Committee composed of chief 
company executives responsible for termi- 
nation supervision. 





Committees of both the House and Senate 
recommended that the firm be given an 
opportunity to take its case to court: Bids 
were opened at Wright Field, July 7, 
1939, at which Mr. Lenert was present, 
having posted a $60,000 bond; Lenert Air- 
craft Corp. was the lowest bidder by some 
$3,000 per plane; contract for the first 100 


planes (and later 400 additional) was 
awarded to the Stearman Co. for a some- 
what antiquated biplane design contrary 
to advertisement; as provided in the. bids, 
Lenert was entitled to a hearing as being 
unjustly deprived of an award and re- 
quested a hearing, which, however, was 


denied. 
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June Production Drops, But Wilson 
Sees ‘Bright Spot’ in B-29 Output 


A TOTAL of 8,049 planes was produced 
in the United States in June, a drop 
of 9.5 per cent from the May figure, 
Charles E, Wilson, chairman of the Air- 
craft Production Board, revealed July 3. 

Wilson pointed, however, to a “bright 
spot in our production program, the fact 
that we exceeded the scheduled output of 
four-motored planes of all types.” 

“One B-29 plant exceeded its quota, 
which obviously points our production 
in the right direction,” he said. “Only 
one B-29 plant was below schedule.” 

He attributed part of the overall drop 
in production to the shorter work month, 
and part to the failure of three com- 
panies, producers of smaller types of 
plane, to meet schedules “because of un- 
usual circumstances.” 

The Curtiss-Buffalo plant failed to com- 
plete 63 C-46 cargo planes, Wilson re- 
vealed. He termed this a “regrettable, 
but not serious” circumstance. He ex- 
pressed the hope some of this deficiency 
may be made up in the next few months. 
The next largest drop in production of 
combat types involved a Navy fighter, he 


a i 

Additional changes and improvements 
in super-bombers “cost us some” for the 
month, he added. He termed the B-29 
“up to specifications, as may be wit- 
nessed by its performance.” 


Douglas-Chicago Excels 


The APB chairman revealed that the 
Douglas-Chicago plant exceeded its pro- 
duction of C-54’s by 15% during June. 

One producer of trainers fell 200 planes 
below schedule during the month, having 
difficulty with parts, many of which had 
to be re-worked, but this deficiency will 
be made up during the next few months 
“in addition to scheduled output,” Wilson 

romised. 


Dp 

He termed the production gp Ae June 
“not serious because nothing c was 
i He did not blame manpower 
shortage, but admitted “we will have a 


a to keep manpower in our 
Pp ‘ 


“Our manpower troubles are not behind 
us by any means,” Wilson warned. “We’re 
down to bedrock at our feeder plants. We 
do not anticipate curtailments in the pro- 
duction from the standpoint of dislocation 
of manpower, but there is a constant 
shifting up and down.” He said produc- 
tion on an overall basis followed the 


compared with the record output in May 
of 10214 million tbs. 
“Reduced to pounds of airframe pro- 





25th Anniversary of Air Mail 
In Colombia Being Celebrated 
Columbia is observing the 25th anni- 


country. A small sack con 600 
pieces of mail was carried between Bar- 
ranquilla and Puerto Colombia on the 
soon gue Today, more than 22,000 
pieces mail are transported over 
Colombia by Aerovias Nacionales de 
Colombia alone. 


duced per working day, the past three 
months have been almost equal, at just 
over 3,800,000 lbs. per working day,” he 
said. 


Committee Named 
For Research On 
Aireraft Materials 


To coordinate research and development 
in the increasingly important field of air- 
craft materials where progress has been 
speeded immeasurably by the war pro- 
gram, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics last fortnight announced 
the organization of a Committee on Mate- 
rials Research Coordination. 

Efforts of the committee will be con- 
centrated on making the most effective 
use of present aircraft research facilities— 
both among Government agencies and in 
the industry—and to provide a dynamic 
program for future development. 

Formation of the committee was re- 
quested by Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols, Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Staff, AAF, and Rear 
Admiral D. C. Ramsey, Chief of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Dr. George W. Lewis of NACA was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee at its 
first meeting. Others attending the initial 
session were Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
chairman of NACA; J. B. Johnson, Chief 
of Materials Laboratory, AAF Materiel 
Command, Wright Field; Capt. J. E. Sul- 
livan, Chief of Equipment and Materials 
Branch, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics; 
N. E. Promisel, Chief Metallurgist of Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics; A. A. Vollmecke, 
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CLIMBING FAST—!® its wer role the 


Sentinel, the ‘Fly- 
ing Jeep,’ built by the Stinson Division, 
Wayne, Mich., of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., climbs almost vertically after 
short take-off run. Designed to be the ‘eyes 
upstairs’ of the Army ground forces, the 
Sentinel can hover at speeds below 45 miles 
an hour while directing artillery fire or the 

movement of tanks or troops. 








Aviation Calendar 


July 17-18—Air Traffic Conference, 
regular meeting, Denver. 


July 24-25—Airport Users Conference, 
sponsored by NAA, Hotel Statler 
Washington. 


July 27-28—The Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, annual summer 
meeting, University of Southern Calj- 
fornia, Hancock Auditorium. 


Aug. 1-2—Eastern Division meeting 
Airworthiness Requirements Commit- 
tee, New York; Western Division 
meeting, Los Angeles. 


Aug. 24-20—North Carolina Wing, 
Civil Air Patrol, first State Aviation 
Week and convention of State Aero- 
nautical Commission, Charlotte, N. C 


Sept. 4-6—Annual 
Medical Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft 
Engineering and Production meeting 
and engineering display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Nov. 13-14—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, annual busi- 
ness meeting, Oklahoma City. 


meeting Aero 
Hotel Jefferson, 


Nov, 15-18—Second National Avia- 
tion Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 


Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago 


Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual Meeting 
and engineering display, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 











Civil Aeronautics Administration; Clyde 
Williams of Batelle Institute representing 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and the National Research 
Council; Dr. Maurice Nelles of the WPB 
Office of Production Research and Devel- 
opment, and Lt. O. C. Roehl, Navy Office 
of Procurement and Material. 

Besides reviewing aircraft materials re- 
search projects in the U. S., the committee 
will keep in close touch with develop- 
ments in foreign countries. It will be con- 
cerned with all kinds of materials used in 
aircraft and with processes concerned 
with their fabrication. 


Councils to Be Represented 


Representatives of the aircraft industry, 
the aircraft war production councils and 
various research groups wil! be added to 
the committee in the near future. 

NACA listed the main functions of the 
committee as: 

A. To collect, analyze and disseminate 
information on aircraft materials research 
and development. In this connection the 
committee -will compile, distribute, and 
maintain a list of projects currently being 
investigated in the aircraft materials re- 
search field. The list will be suitable for 
ready reference and will include projects 
under way in the Army, Navy, NACA, 
CAA, OSRD, OPRD, in industry, and in 
other research institutions. 

B. To arrange to receive information 
concerning pertinent investigations bear- 
ing on specific problems and to consider 
and recommend new projects outlining 
the scope and suitable locations for con- 
ducting the needed research. 

C. To administer the proper distribution 
of aircraft materials research reports. 
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NASAO Lists Recommendations; 
Letters Sought on Registrations 


T= NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
State Aviation Officials has issued a 
datement of recommended state policies. 
The consensus expressed at a recent 
meeting was that the states should avoid 
ss far as possible any duplication of func- 
tons that should rightfully be those of 
the federal government. It was agreed 
that the certification of airworthiness of 
greraft and competency of pilots should 
be strictly a federal function. In this 
the federal agencies have on rec- 
ond the location of each and every air- 
qaft and pilot. If some accurate means 
could be found by which the CAA could 
periodically give to each state data on 
the aircraft and pilots in that state, then 
the need for state registration would be 
It was generally agreed that the states 
should keep a record of the pilots and 
areraft (and their use) within their 
borders for (a) quick identification as an 
aid to law enforcement; (b) to assist in 
the study, location and planning of land- 
ing facilities in the state, and (c) for 
her uses similar to those for which the 
registration of motor vehicles and drivers 
awe employed (excepting tax or revenue 
producing purposes). 
To this end Wm. L. Anderson (Pa.) 
of the legislative committee met with 
Wiliam A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, C. I. Stanton, CAA 
Administrator and others. They 
that the CAA records should be made 
awailable to the proper state agencies and 
they agreed to recommend that monthly 
up-to-date records be furnished the 
states. 
In order for them to set up the me- 
chanics for this operation however, it 
will be necessary for them to justify the 
expenditure involved with the Bureau 
of the Budget. They would like to hear 
from the several states on the matter. 
Each state is therefore being urged to 
write to Burden requesting that they 
periodically provide this information to 
the properly authorized state agency and 
stating the particular reason for wanting 
it It should be clearly understood, 
should this information be given the 
tates, that the state agency would use 
i for its own public purposes only, and 
would not make the information avail- 
able to any person, firm or corporation 
for commercial purposes. 
The NASAO statement follows: 
AIRPORTS: 
The suggested policy with respect to airports 
i divided into three sections (1) Airport 
planning and construction; (2) control and 
eration; (3) airport zoning, or more properly 
the protection of approach and turning areas 
airports. 
1. Airport planning and construction 
& The development of a national airport 
plan is essential and should be consum- 
mated by coordination of activities of 
State and National aviation agencies. 
The federal government should establish 
the aeronautical standards and classifica- 
tions of all airports used for commercial 
or public purposes. 
©. All airports used for commercial or pub- 
lic purposes should be owned and oper- 
ated by municipal, state and/or private 
enterprise. 
@. The State should have direct supervision 
Over the design, location, construction and 
maintenance of all airports and landing 
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areas used for commercial or public pur- 


poses. 

e. Licensing of airports should be at the 
State level. 

f. Federal assistance in financing the con- 
struction or improvement of airports for 
commercial or public use as a part of 
the state-federal airport plan should be 
by means of allocation of funds to and 
through properly authorized state agen- 
cies. 

2. Airport control and operation 
Operation, control and management of 
airports used for commercial or public 
purposes should be vested in the state, 
municipality, and/or private owner enter- 
prise. 

3. Airport zoning 
The protection of approach and turning 
areas in the air space adjacent to air- 
ports or landing areas should be accom- 
plished through the exercise of the state’s 
right of eminent domain and under local 
police powers. These zoning regulations 
should be based on recommended uni- 
form state zoning codes. 

SAFETY REGULATIONS 

1. The certification of the air-worthiness of 
aircraft and of the competency of air- 
men should be a federal function. 

2. Federal safety regulations should be in- 
corporated into State aviation codes, to 
permit cooperation of State and munic- 
ipal enforcement agencies with federal 
authorities. 

3. The State should have the right to en- 
force such additional safety regulations 
of a local nature as are not inconsistent 
with federal safety regulations. 

TAXATION 

1. The State should have the right to levy 
a reasonable and uniform tax on aviation 
fluids. Funds derived from such levy 
should be devoted exclusively to aero- 
nautical purposes. 

SPECIAL LICENSING POWERS 
The State should have the power to con- 





B-29: ‘Little Tactical Plane’ 


A New York columnist asked Maj. 
Alexander de Seversky whether the 
B-29 Superfortresses measured up 
to the superplanes he proposed in 
his “Victory Through Air Power.” 
Seversky shook his head and said: 
“Not at all. Compared to what I 
have in mind, the B-29’s are just 
little tactical planes.” 











trol by license aviation schools, aircraft 
sales and maintenance agencies, flying 
clubs, airport managers, fixed base op- 
erators, airports, aviation facilities and 
air shows or exhibitions. 
INSURANCE 
The State should have the power to con- 
trol by contract or any other means, 
through existing state insurance commis- 
sions, all matters of aviation insurance. 
INTRASTATE AIR COMMERCE 
The State should have the power to li- 
cense and control] intrastate air commerce 
and air carrier operations by regulations 
which shall not be inconsistent with fed- 
eral regulations of inter-state commerce. 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 
There should be adequate provision in 
all state aviation codes for uniform prac- 
tice in the matter of public hearings and 
investigations on all matters where the 
public interest is involved, and for prompt 
judicial review of rules and regulations 
and orders enforced at the state level. 
REGISTRATION OF AIRCRAFT AND PILOTS 
Uniform and reciprocal methods of regis- 
tration of all aircraft and air men should 
be established by the states. (This will 
be omitted in final recommended policies 
if satisfactory arrangements can be 
worked out with CAA to provide the 


state with accurate information from 
their records). 

DEFINITIONS AND NOMENCLATURE 
Definitions and nomenclature in State 


Aviation Codes, Federal Legislation and 
industry should be uniform. 





CAB ‘Grounded’ by Lack of Planes, 
May Buy 13 Two-Place Stinsons 


ANY FEDERAL AGENCIES have 

their own private transport planes 
for use of top personnel while traveling 
on Government business. 

Ironically, one of the agencies that does 
not have this y transportation at its 
disposal is the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the agency which is responsible for the 
development of a sound and efficient air 
transportation system in this country. 
Board members, must depend on public 
transportation—some times surface ac- 
commodations—while traveling in con- 
nection with their official duties. Recent- 
ly L. Welch Pogue, chairman of CAB, 
had to give up his place on an airline 
plane to a priority passenger when a stop 
was made at a midwest city. 

The fact that the Board is virtually 
grounded has been the source of some 
comment in aviation circles, especially 


with reference to the Board’s accident 
investigators. The Board long has felt 


that accident investigators should be pro- 
vided with small planes to enable them 
to get quickly to the scene of air acci- 
dents. The time element is especially im- 


portant for wind and rain or changing 
temperatures can destroy much of the 


evidence which might be valuable in as- 
signing the cause of the accident. 

For these reasons, the Board now has 
under consideration the purchase of 13 
two-place Stinson L-5 Sentinels which 
would be assigned primarily for the use 
of its accident investigators. These planes 
were used by the Army for observation 
and reconnaissance work and because of 
their 185 horsepower and attendant ability 
to take off and land in small fields, it is 
believed they would serve admirably the 
purposes of investigators who must now 
depend on surface transportation in get- 
ting to the scene of accidents. 

The Board believes that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act vests it with authority to pur- 
chase these planes but it can find no pro- 
vision for maintenance and operation ex- 
pense. Efforts will be made to work out 
the expense question with the Budget 
Bureau. 

And at some later date, when the smal- 
ler transport types are available in great 
numbers, possibly the Board will give 
consideration to purchase of a plane that 
can be used by Board members while 
traveling on official business for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 












TH OWNER of a private plane who 
likes to tinker with the engine or 
make minor changes or repairs in accord- 
ance with his own ideas will be given 
considerable leeway under the terms of a 
revision of requirements for maintenance 
and repair as proposed by Charles I. 
Stanton, Civil Aeronauti¢ts Administrator. 


Stanton made the recommendations to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board late last 
month and if the Board adopts the pro- 
posed changes, the private owner will be 
granted about as much liberty in main- 
tenance and repair work as the auto 
owner has always enjoyed. 


The Administrator also recommended a 
new classification of “NP” for aircraft 
used for non-commercial purposes or for 
personal flying, which he said would re- 
lieve the private owner of restrictions 
similar to those now im on planes 
_— for hire under the “NC” classifica- 

n. 


These new regulations will be instru- 
mental in promoting private ownership 
and use of aircraft, and encourage the 
owner and operator of such aircraft to 
assume greater responsibility. Stanton 
said. 

Instead of inspection every 100 hours, 
the NP plane would be inspected once 
each calendar year by a certificated me- 
chanic under the proposed recommenda- 
tion. Certificated pilots of private grade 
or higher may perform routine mainte- 
nance and minor repairs and minor alter- 
ations to aircraft, aircraft engines, instru- 
ments and propellers on planes that are 
used exclusively for non-commercial pur- 
poses or personal transportation. 
Major repairs and alterations must still 
be performed as at present by certifi- 
cated mechanics, certificated repair sta- 
tions or the manufacturers. 

The persona] aircraft owner need no 
longer keep a log book detailing the 
operation of his airplane. The annual 
inspection will be recorded only on an 
“Aircraft Operations Record.” No changes 
are suggested in the regulations govern- 
ing repair, maintenance and _ inspection 
of planes used in commercial service. 

Discussing the proposal, Stanton said he 
believed: “The extension of responsibility 
to private owners for items which affect 
only their safety will not adversely affect 
the safety of the general public.’ 

To achieve this, he explained, “It is 


Stanton Proposes Giving Leeway 


To Plane Owner on Minor Repairs 


necessary to separate aircraft used for 
commercial purposes from those used for 
private purposes. The application of 
standard governing commercial aircraft to 
private aircraft has caused the private 
owner undue difficulties and expense.” 

The CAA also recommended that air- 
planes imported into the United States 
under an acceptable airworthiness certifi- 
cate be granted the new NP classification 
without inspection by CAA inspectors as 
now required. 

If the civil Aeronautics Board acts fav- 
orably upon the recommendations the new 
changes will become part of the Civil 
Air Regulations now being revised to en- 
courage civilian aviation. 


CAA Plans Rapid 
Certification Of 
Military Flyers 


In an effort to avoid a bottleneck which 
may be expected at the close of the war, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority has in- 
itiated steps which will enable military 
flyers to apply and receive private and 
commercial pilot certificates while they 
are still in uniform. It is estimated that 
possibly as high as 250,000 flyers may be 
affected by this procedure. 

Charles I. Stanton, CAA Administrator, 
has proposed a revision of Section 20.129 
of the Civil Air Regulations which would: 


(1) Permit the pilot to apply for the Cer- 
tificate while still a member of the Armed 
Forces. It is believed that this change will 
tend to reduce the number of applications 
which may be expected at the end of the war. 

(2) Extend the time from six months to 
12 months in which a member of the Armed 
Forces may make application after being on 
solo flying status as a rated military pilot. 
It has been found that the six-month period 
now provided is so short that it works a 
hardship in many cases. 

(3) Require that the certificate presented by 
a member of the Armed Forces show the type, 
class, and horsepower of aircraft which he 
has been officially rated as competent to pilot. 
The present regulation requires only a certifi- 
cate from the appropr ate officer in charge of 
flying indicating the aircraft the applicant has 
been found competent to pilot. 

This proposed amendment has been circu- 
lated for comment throughout the industry 





builders to eye the 


are terminated. 





Big Firms After Lightplane Market 


At least two of the largest aircraft manufacturing companies in the industry 
are making hush hush plans to enter the lightplane field after the war. Together 
with Consolidated-Vultee Corp’s Stinson Division, this makes three of the top 
small plane seriously. 

One of the unnamed firms is after the so-called “Buick Market” with a family- 
plane retailing for more than the average lightplane price before the 

, is going to spend plenty of money to put its product across. No an- 
nouncement will be made for some time. 

other unnamed firm expects to use one of its branch plants for building 
Nothing much has been done in the way of detailed planning 
the adoption of a company policy to be carried out when war contracts 
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PRIMITIVE TRACTOR—A" elephant 
tows a Vought 
Corsair fighter on an airfield in India. 


and is to be displayed at 
posts. 

The proposed amendment reads as fellows 

“20.129 Military competence. An applicant 
who is or was within the preceding 12 calen- 
dar months on solo flying status as a member 
of the Armed Forces of the United States or 
the Armed Forces of any government allied 
with the United States as a rated Military 
Pilot and has served as such with solo fiying 
status for a period of net less than six con- 
secutive months shall be deemed to have met 
the aeronautical knowledge, experience. and 
skill requirements of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions for the issuance of a pilot certificate of 
appropriate type and grade if: 

(a) The requirements fer the Military Pilot 
Rating held are at least equivalent to the 
requirements of the Civil Air Regulations for 
the type and grade of pilot certificate sought; 

(b) He passes the written examination on 
the Civil Air Regulations required of appli- 
cants for the type and grade of certificate 
sought; and 

(c) He submits to an Inspector of the Ad- 
ministrator: 

(1) Documentary evidence that he is a 
member of the Armed Forces specified above, 
or that he has been honorably discharged or 
returned to inaetive status, and 

(2) A certificate from the appropriate officer 
in charge of flying showing the applicant's 
flight record as a Military Pilot and setting 
forth the pilot rating held by him, and the 
type, class, and horespower of aircraft he has 
been officially rated as competent to pilot. 


Army Aijir Force 


Aviation Gas Program 
Of United Nations Is 
80 Per Cent Completed 


Eighty per cent of the authorized proj- 
ects in the 100-octane aviation gasoline 
program of the United States has been 
completed, Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Ralph K. Davies of the Petroleum 
Administration for War announces. A | 
total of 189 separate projects are involved 
in the program, of which 150 have been 
completed. Seven installations were built 
in 1942, 71 in 1943, and 72 have been fin- 
ished so far this year. Of the remaining 
units, 25 are expected to be ready this 
summer and the balance during the fall. 


N. C. Aviation Week 
North Carolina’s first State Aviation 


Week, scheduled for August 14 to 20 at 
Charlotte, will include a show of acces- 
sories and eouipment, exhibition of post- 
war models of civilian planes, and a con- 
vention of airport operators and public 4 
officials, called by the State Aeronautical 
Commission. 
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Ox MARCH 2, 1944, the donee 
latest helicopter, the Sikorsky 
XR-6, powered by a 245 horsepower 
Franklin engine, flew non-stop from 
Washington, D. C. to Patterson 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. With Col. 
H. F. Gregory at the controls, this 
flight unofficially broke every exist- 
ing helicopter record. 

A new distance record was estab- 
lished—387 miles, non-stop. The 
XR-6 remained in the air 4 hours 
and 55 minutes—a new endurance 
+> It flew the Alleghanies at 

eet, carrying pilot and pas- 
senger—higher red _ iventer 
ever before had flown with such a 
load. Ground speed for the flight 
averaged approximately 80 m.p.h. 





—new record cross-country time for 
a helicopter—made despite head- 
winds from 10 to 30 mal. 


Thus the XR-6 dramatically 

oved itself a practical flying ma- 
chine, definitely out of the purely 
experimental stage. And thus an- 
hn string of “firsts” was added to 
the long series already held by 
Franklin engines in the realm of 
power for flight. 

Aircooled Motors C ation en- 
ineers are even now planning new 
ranklin “firsts”—new and finer 

engines for your post-war aircraft. 
Specify Franklin power. 
AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORPORATION 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


the Army's newest 
shown above. 


A 


EVERY HELICOPTER 
RECORD BROKEN .. 
with Frunkin POWER 


FRANKLIN ENGINE 6ACV-405, powerplant for 
helicopter, the Sikorsky XR-6, 








Strong Airpower Urged 
As Aid to U.S. Prosperity 


Plane Builders Advise 
Senators ‘Profits’ Are 
‘Bookkeeping Figures’ 


TRONG AMERICAN air power to pre- 

serve peace ater victory and to aid 
national prosperity was strongly recom- 
mended July 10 to the War Contracts 
Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate by leading aircraft builders. 

The executives appeared before the 
Committee at the request of Senator 
James Murray, chairman, to answer ques- 
tions relating to postwar reconversion and 
manpower demobilization. 

Appearing before the Committee were 
E. E. Wilson, vice-chairman, United Air- 
craft Corp., and chairman of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; Harry 
Woodhead, president, Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp.; Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., 
vice president, General Aircraft Corp.; 
and J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president, Fair- 
child Engine and Aircraft Corp. 

Among points cited by the manufac- 
turers were: 

1. Today American aviation in opera- 
tion, engineering, design and production 
stands preeminent. 

2. To maintain adequate air power, the 
United States must have a large air force, 
train youth to fly, maintain strategic air 
‘bases, encourage air transport and per- 
sonal flying, and have a strong aircraft 
manufacturing industry with an alert re- 
search and development program. 

3. With estimated production in 1944 at 
$21,300,000,000 and 2,100,000 employes, the 
industry is a major part of the national 
economy and the nation’s number one in- 
dustrial demobilization problem. 

4. Sound national policy calls for or- 
derly termination of contracts, allowing 
fer demobilization and reemployment 
needs of employes and avoiding dissipa- 
tion of the industrv’s technological and 
manufacturing resources. 

5. Surplus aircraft should be disposed 
of through a central government agency 
in an orderly fashion. 

6. Despite tremendous volume, net in- 
come to sales of leading aircraft com- 
panies of only 1.8 per cent is the lowest 
of any of the war industries, and the en- 
tire net current assets of the industry 
would not equal one month’s operating 
costs at present production rates. 

“Continued supremacy in the air will 
bring progress, prosperity, and security in 
peace after it has helped win victory in 
the war,” said Wilson. 

“It will be the cheapest possible insur- 
ance against recurring wars,” he con- 
tinued. “The aircraft industry offers in- 
valuable assets in its management, tech- 
nological and manufacturing personnel 
and facilities. 

“But unless positive measures are taken 
to retain a strong nucleus of these na- 
tional assets, the American aircraft in- 
dustry could be rendered ineffective in 
its future ability to serve the American 
people.” 
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As to termination and cutbacks of gov- 
ernment orders, Woodhead testified: 

“The industry believes that once the 
need for given types of aircraft and equip- 
ment ends, contracts should be terminated 
promptly. This is sound policy from the 
taxpayer’s standpoint, and it is sound 
policy from the industry’s point of view. 
We don’t want to produce planes to fill 
warehouses, 

“Advance notice of terminations and 
cutbacks should be given as soon as pos- 
sible by the services to aircraft manu- 
facturing companies, and to other Gov- 
ernment agencies to insure orderly and 
economical readjustment,” he declared. 

He then outlined the industry’s recom- 
mendations for disposal of government- 
owned aircraft facilities, aircraft, and air 
fields. 

Pointing to demobilization of manpower 
in post-war industry as “a national prob- 
lem,” Woodhead declared: 

“The industry is in thorough agreement 
with the principles of adequate unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

He said the industry endorsed that part 
of the George-Murray bill providing 
transportation of war workers to other 
jobs or their bona fide residences at gov- 
ernment expense. 


Little In Dividends 


As to the industry’s financial condi- 
tion, Woodhead said: 

“The profits reported by the aircraft 
manufacturers during the war period are 
to a large extent bookkeeping figures. 
The ultimate profits, if any, can be deter- 
mined only when all final settlements 
have been made. A very substantial part 
of the bookkeeping profits is still in the 
business. Only a small part has been 
paid out in dividends. But in spite of 
this conservative practice, working capital 
is meager in relation to the obligations of 
the business. 

“The industry, while eager to do its 
full share during the conversion period, 
may have difficulty in meeting its present 
obligations, to say nothing of assuming 
additional burdens.” 





Air Research Vital 


Of major concern to the aviation 
industry, as expressed by J. Carl- 
ton Ward Jr., Fairchild president 
before the Murray Committee, is 
that provision be made for the 
continuation of technological devel- 
opment, with government, through 
the National Advisory Committee 
fer Aeronautics carrying the burden 
of general research and with de- 
tailed development left in the hands 
of private industry. It was pointed 
out that France emerged from the 
first world war with the largest air 
force in the world but entered the 
present war with the weakest be- 
cause research was limited. 

















Joseph T. Gueting, Jr., Chairman of the 
Personal Aircraft Council of the Chamber 
and Vice-President of General Aircraft 
Corporation, announced a Chamber pm- 
gram to urge construction of “airparks” 
“flightstops” and “air harbors.” 

“We need many thousand additional 
landing facilities, if there is to be 
demand for personal aircraft,” he de. 
clared. 

Ward urged that present aircraft de- 
velopment contracts, offering promise of 
technological advances, be continued, 

“A production program for the air- 
craft industry should be maintained to 
retain its ability to establish production 
processes and to permit the air forces to 
become familiar with the handling of 
such planes,” he said. “Military research, 
design and development should be con- 
tmued on a constructive basis through 
competitive private industry.” 

The manufacturers declared that first 
cutbacks should be in industries produc- 
ing aircraft only during the war emer- 
gency; that problems of the creator of 
the original design should have first 
consideration when cutbacks are con- 
templated; and that other factors which 
should be weighed are present production 


(Turn to page 70) 





Bombs Cut German 
Oil Production to 
30%, Arnold Says 


Allied bombing attacks have cut output 
of German oil refineries to 30% with the 
result that gasoline is being rationed not 
only in the German ground forces but also 
in the air forces, AAF Commanding Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold said July 3. 

At his first press conference since re- 
turning from the Normandy and Italian 
fronts, Gen. Arnold painted a bright pic- 
ture of Allied air superiority but at the 
same time warned that the air forces still 
would suffer losses from anti-aircraft guns 
plus what German fighters still opposed 
them. 

Germany has 55 major refineries for 
synthetic and natural oil, including 14 for 
100 octane aviation gasoline, and all of 
these have been hit with the result that 
production is down to 30%, Gen Arnold 
said. He expressed the belief that Ger- 
many is now using reserve supplies, that 
consumption far exceeds production, and 
he added that if this continues, the Nazis 
“will be in a bad way.” 

Allied bombing forces formerly would 
meet from 200 to 600 Nazi planes, but 
now seldom as many as 100 meet them, 
he said. The Germans are being forced 
to decide whether to use their air force 
(1) against Allied bombing attacks, (2) 
against the invasion, whether to hold it 
against some situation that may arise in 
the future, or whether to maintain the air 
force merely to bolster homefront morale, 
he added. 

Gen. Arnold said he was greatly pleased 
with the “coordinated effort” of land, sea 
and air forces in the invasion and in the 
movement up to the fighting front. The 
effort was “wonderfully well coordinated, 
he remarked. Air borne operations, he 
continued, were “wonderfully well ex- 
ecuted” and transport losses were almost 
negligible. All gliders landed where they 
were su to land, he said, adding 
that “those glider fellows are wonderful. 
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RYAN FLOW PRopye ru 


Ryan has brought the method of volume manufacture known as 
FLOW PRODUCTION to a high state of perfection. It is, at 
Ryan, the guiding policy of ALL production. 







To speed war production of vitally needed planes and assemblies, 
Ryan has developed many outstanding time and money-saving 
techniques. Having demonstrated in wartime its farsighted pro- 
duction methods and specialized engineering ability, Ryan looks 
forward to the peacetime challenge to its ingenuity and skill. 


THE PROBLEM 


Aircraft plants formerly 
grouped in separate 
areas, often hundreds of 
yards apart, ALL similar 
machines—punch and 
drill presses, welding 
equipment, lathes, heat 
treat furnaces, process 
tanks, etc. Ryan's pro- 
duction engineers found 
that one particular part 
alone, an exhaust mani- 
fold outlet section, jour- 
neyed back and forth 
between these groups of 
machines nearly a mile 
before its completion. 


RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WELL 


THE SOLUTION 


This waste of time and 
taxpayers’ money in 
“backtracking” was elim- 
inated by the simple ex- 
pedient of bringing the 
machine to the part. At 
Ryan, machines were 
ruthlessly uprooted and 
shifted overnight when- 
ever a man-hour or a few 
feet of wasted motion 
could be saved. For ex- 
ample, a manifold outlet 
section, that formerly 
traveled 3,919 feet be- 
fore completion, now 
travels only 2,527 feet. 


= 


THE ADVANTAGE 


Applying the obvious 
advantage of this typical 
saving to all production 
processes results in the 
elimination of millions 
of feet of unnecessary 
handling in a year...a 
direct saving of taxpay- 
ers’ money. The benefits 
of FLOW PRODUC. 
TION at Ryan go into 
products for the military 
services and other com- 
panies and are passed on 
to all aircraft manufac- 
turers through industry 
coordinating agencies. 
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Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego—Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
Designers and Builders of Combatant Type Airplanes and Exhaust Manifold Systems 














KLYSTRON: 


A pencil of energy beamed like light 


I’ YOU'LL imagine an invisible search- 
light beam, you'll have a good 
picture of how Klystron-generated 
radio waves can be directed into a 
narrow “pencil” of energy. 


> This direction is accomplished by 
suitable reflectors. The beam of 
ultra-high-frequency waves travels 


in a straight line, and it can pierce 

fog, smoke, and clouds which 

would stop a light beam. 
Sperry-developed Klystron tubes are 
used in many equipments now serv- 
ing our Armed Forces. Later, Kly- 
stronics will open the door to the 
development of many ingenious 
peacetime devices. 


> Klystrons are now being produced 
in quantities, and certain types are 
available. 

The name “KLYSTRON” is a regis- 
tered trade-mark of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Inc. Like many 
other Sperry devices, Klystrons are 
also being made during the emer- 
gency by other companies, 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


GREAT NECK, N. Y. * DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS . 


ELECTRONICS ° 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION 7 


SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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By Preccy GUuUETTER 


A TOTAL OF 171,257 planes have been 
fi produced in this country since Pearl 

Harbor, and each plane has been test 
fown. This spectacular accomplishment 
has been an unwritten and little heard of 
saga of behind-the-scenes activity in 
gerial warfare and modern aviation. 

It is the daily wartime job of the test 
pilots to give the final nod of approval to 

as fast as they are rolled off the 
asembly line. These men represent the 
life span of aviation ‘know-how.’ They’ve 
come from all parts of the country, from 
the airlines, from flying schools, from crop 
dusting, barnstorming, and piloting for 

industries. They’ve come- to put 
their flying knowledge behind the younger 
men at the fighting fronts. 

Test pilots at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Cal., provide a typical example 
of this job well done. Their teamwork 
and operations are mirrored in many 
other plants. 

At the end of 1939, when the European 
war got into gear, there were only 12 test 
pilots at Lockheed. Today there are 85, 
of whom 55 are first pilots. These work 
six days per week on two i The 
shifts are flexible and after a siege of 
bad weather, all the pilots will report and 
fly the tests until all planes are cleared. 
At one such period, there was a flight 
every two minutes for four hours to bring 
the P-38 tests up to schedule. The big- 
gest day saw 172 production test flights. 
The average today is 71 due to the recent 
system of combining first and second 
fights into one test, followed by accept- 
ance and delivery flight to Long Beach. 
In these combined tests, 86 percent of the 
planes prove mechanically perfect, at- 
testing to the skill of the factory co- 
workers who build the planes. 


No Fatalities Last Year 


Last year there were nearly 27,000 
fight without a fatality. Since 1939 more 
than 13,000 planes were tested and de- 
livered, including 5000 P-38's, thousands 
of Flying Fortresses, Hudsons and Ven- 
turas with only five fatalities, one in 
engineering, two in production and two in 
ferrying flights. 

Behind the total of deliveries is chalked 
up at least three hours of flying on each 
plane. In the early days of the war, 
when planes were flown to New York, 
delivery time was high. Now it is only 
a 10 minute hop from Burbank to the 
Ferrying Command at Long Beach. 

The over-all time from the minute a 
plane leaves pre-flight to its delivery at 
Long Beach is approximately five and a 
half days. Testing represents only three 
hours of the total. The remainder is 
ground work, such as A. and E. inspec- 
tion, installation of accessories and work- 
ing out the “bugs” as pointed up in the 
pilot’s “Squawk sheet.” 

Special assignments are handed to the 
pilots. Typical is the current important 
Study in which 12 pilots are running ac- 
celerated service tests on P-38 engines, 
flying from three to four hours over 30,000 
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Test Pilots Represent Life 
Span of Aviation ‘Know-How’ 


feet, to get five minutes more emergency 
power out of each hour. 

From their ranks come the engineering 
test pilots who carry out the work on 
prototypes and collect performance data 
on engine modifications, drop tanks, dive 
tests and speed runs, to mention a few 
of the tasks assigned to the flying sci- 
entist. 

The average age of the test pilots is 
37 with the oldest 55 and the youngest 
29. For one group this is the second war 
in which they’ve flown. 

Chief test pilot is Milo Burcham. His 
name is synonymous with Lockheed 
planes. Whenever Southern Californians 
looked skyward to watch the initial flights 
of the flashing P-38, and later, the Con- 
stellation, they knew that Milo was put- 
ting them through the spaces. At the 
same time, he was also making important 
studies in substratosphere flying and us- 
ing his inventive genius to design a visual 
oxygen meter that insures an accurate 
check on the strato-pilot’s flow of oxygen. 


Black Flying Second War 


During his years of flying since 1928, 
years that encompassed record breaking 
upside-down flights, aerial stunting and 
barnstorming from improvised fields in 
Mexico and this country, scientific accur- 
acy and mechanical perfection of his air- 
craft has been Burcham’s credo. 

Like his fellow-flyer at Lockheed, 
Jimmy Mattern, Burcham’s career is well- 
known throughout the industry. Yet 
some may forget Burcham’s invention of 
1928, an airmail pick-up device, still in 
use today. It consists of four uprights, 
rigged with a net and a device to clip 
the light rope used to lower the mail 
bag from the plane. 

Avery Black, assistant chief test pilot, 
is flying his second war. A classmate of 
Jimmy Doolittle in the flight training days 
of the Army Signal Corps, Black was one 
of that small band of pioneers who stuck 
with aviation during the lean days after 
World War I. 

He chose commercial operations. Form- 
ing Pacific Airways Corp. in 1921, he was 
vice president and general manager of 
an airline carrying mail and passengers 
between Seattle and Vancouver, later ex- 








SHOWS THE WORKS— This photo 


of a Dou- 

gles Dauntless dive-bomber in flight over 

the Pacific gives an unusually clear view of 

the plane's firepower—bombs, below, and 
machine guns, at left. 





Boeing Not a C-98! 
Various British publications, in- 


cluding The Aeroplane Spotter, 
have stated that the Boeing 314 fly- 
ing boat “has now been given the 
service designation of C-98. This is 
in error. All of the Boeing 314 
flying boats were purchased by Pan 
American Airways. Three were 
turned over to British Overseas 
Airways Corp. and the PAA boats 
were sold to the U. S. Navy and 
are now operated under contract by 
PAA. The designation C-98 is an 
Army Air Force designation. 











panding to Victoria. Their equipment 
was the Navy flying boat, HS2L. 

After two years in the Northwest, he 
turned to Honolulu, where, as Black 
describes it, “the airline business was not 
so successful,” in the early ‘twenties. 
However, he wasn’t grounded very long. 
After a brief turn in the auto business, 
he began a charter service and aviation 
school at the Los Angeles Eastside Air- 
port in 1927. 

Black returned to his first interest, air- 
line operation, when he joined forces with 
Walter Varney, airline veteran. He flew 
on Varney’s route to Mexico City, then 
took over the vice presidency and man- 
agership of the company’s El Paso to 
Pueblo Division at its inception in 1934. 
When the division was extended to Den- 
ver, ing an independent company 
known as Varney Air Transport, Black 
was president. In 1938 the company be- 
came Continental Air Lines, and Black 
remained as a director and pilot until 
1940. 

Joining Lockheed as a test pilot at 
that time was like coming home. Since 
1931 Black had flown nothing but Lock- 
heed equipment in his airline operations. 


Fathered Several Lines 


Flying along with Black is “Walt” 
Varney, pioneer of air transport develop- 
ment in the West. He fathered, in addi- 
tion to the predecessor company of Con- 
tinental Air Lines, Varney Speed Lines 
and Pacific Air Transport, which became 
part of United Air Lines system, as well 
as Lineas Aereas Occidentales, an inter- 
national operation from Los Angeles to 
Mexico City. This is now the route fol- 
lowed by Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, 
(CMA), subsidiary of Pan American Air- 
ways. 

Varney who soloed in 1917 and piloted 
the “Jennies” of World War I, says of 
things to come, “War has advanced the 
aviation industry at least 10 years. As 
for the airlines, it has created an ex- 
pansion which would have taken 50 years 
at the pre-war pace. 

“There is the difference of day and 
night between the planes of today and 
the start of airline operations. It is now 
a technical game in handling the horse- 
power and instruments of scientific fly- 
ing. Air travel is bound to absorb all 
first class passenger travel. I'd like to 
see the size of the future plane limited in 
favor of schedule frequency. The smaller 
unit seems to be the answer for economy 
and sound development.” 

And the early operations directed by 
Varney give foundation for his views of 
coming things. Flying Lockheed Orion, 


(Turn to page 82) 
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Blueprints of ‘Skybus’ 
For Feeder Lines Ready 


N ENGINEERING PRESENTATION 

of the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s proposed 
postwar feeder line plane, designed for 
all-around utility on short air routes, was 
made public last fortnight. It has been 
designated the ‘Skybus.’ 

Details of the plane were presented in 
an illustrated 12-page booklet which is 
being distributed to airline presidents and 
‘Government officials. 

The Skybus is a high-wing twin-en- 
gine all-metal monoplane with tricycle 
‘landing gear. The high-wing feature 
permits full downward vision for pas- 
-sengers. 

Although primarily’ designed for effi- 
‘ciency and economical operation, the 
‘plane has high performance and an ex- 
ceptionally high pay load of a maximum 
~of 24 passengers and cargo, Douglas en- 
‘gineers said. Good maneuverability in 
the air and on the ground, plus ability 
to take off and land on small airports 
‘were listed as outstanding features. 


Two Wide Doors 


Two wide, truck-bed-level doors are 
-provided for easy loading of cargo and 
mail dierctly from truck to airplane. 
"There is also a chest-high cargo compart- 
ment aft of the cabin for additional bag- 
‘gage or cargo. 

The forward bulkhead of the passenger 
cabin is movable and may be placed 
various distances aft, if it is desirable at 
any time to decrease the passenger 
capacity and enlarge the cargo compart- 
ment. Conversion may be made in five 
‘to 10 minutes. 

Just inside the cabin are large baggage 
‘racks so that passengers may deposit lug- 
gage upon entering the airplane, and 
‘have access to it in flight, without as- 
sistance from the crew. 

It is not necessary to schedule the seat- 
‘ing of passengers since the Skybus is so 
‘balanced that tail- or nose-heavy condi- 
tions will not result from random seating. 

Two 700 hp engines provide the power. 
‘Fuel is carried in the wings. The plane 
‘has a fuel capacity of 300 gallons and an 
operating range of 600 miles. It has 
retractable landing gear and steerable 
‘nose wheel. At maximum take-off gross 
-weight of 17,300 pounds, a cruising 
of 190 miles per hour at 5,000 feet on 60% 
rated power is obtained. Better than 
11,000 feet altitude may be maintained 
with one engine out. Stalling speed is 
ess than 65 mph. 


Plans Flexible 


Douglas officials said that production 
‘plans are flexible and that concrete ar- 
rangements for production have not been 
formulated or discussed with the opera- 
tors as yet. 


Engineers outlined the following operat- 


‘Engines ........ Two with 700 HP for Take- 
off, 600 HP Rated Altitude of opera- 
EE na Tkbosb Gvths ee Ce abbE ti cde eé on 5000 ft. 

‘Power for operation, 60% rated power 

360 HP per engine 


Maximum take-off weight—limited by take- 
et . 0b debit dam Weran ores 60.0 ¥ a0 ve 17300 lb 
See regulation CAR .04.7531-T 

Maximum take-off weight — limited by 


available take-off field length of 
2000 ft. — 13930 Ib 


See regulation CAR .04.7531-T 

2500 ft. — 15130 lb 

(For intermediate distances see Figure 3) 

3000 ft. — 16030 lb. 

3500 ft. — 16760 lb. 

3960 ft. — 17300 Ib. 

I WI os cecsteptncscveees ce 17300 Ib. 
Weight empty — 24-passenger arrange- 

SE rob dn Ses bh lo cccccunéeetceccess 10680 Ib 

Weight of crew — pilot and co-pilot ..340 lb 

Weight of trapped fuel and oil 


True airspeed at 5000 ft. on 60% 
rated power at take-off 


Mir -wrewscdeceen nie 13930 1b. — 194 mph 
(For intermediate weights see 
Figure 4) 15130 lb. — 192 mph 


16030 lb. — 191 mph 

16760 Ib. — 190 mph 

17300 1b. — 189 mph 
Block-to-block time ..Level flight time + TM 
TM — maneuvering time allowance (total 








time to descend, load, and climb between refuelings) 


Puel reserve 


. -0.20 


x fuel for range 





Three views of ‘Skybus’ 


As indicated on Pigures 1 and? 
fuel for 45 minute 











nn “22. ea wie sddtennds ¢oceevasdsndeehecesdeeonteutéoesseenent 300 gallons 
I SR oe OR ee a lee Wine acne ba neredassdvenevewsiecess eens 20 gallons 
For the purpose of this study, the following costs have been assumed: 
ee ee Rae oak conc cascananaceapsctessebenucctoucnn $63.000 
C. = Cost of engines (2) ......... $14,000 
a Dal ee ee te as oon cece wes ehnicowene cb webanl $ 3.500 
ee CL cs Lc ccbvsceuwuboceouceaneecéachecsouceetan $80,000 
Direct operating costs fessesetitle per hour): 
Crew cost : $11.20 $11.20 
Cost of fuel and oil — aiiteen ¢ of fuel consumed 
per hour X $0.15 per gallon ....... oss — ewe > 
Airplane and propeller maintenance ................ 65 X 10-® x (C, C..) =e 
% rated power used 
Engine maintenance 0.28 x V rated power 4.10 
100 
SUED cc cccccuccosscvcccces Assumed $0.10 per passenger per hour 20 
I od oe ee iu bases ake bens se seebenereesenes 40 xX 10-8 x C 3.20 
Airplane depreciation ................ : 4 
15000 
Cc. % rated power used 
SD GEIS © occ cdcwcewcccssveccccses — 2.80 
3000 100 
Cpr 
Propeller depreciation — 0.70 
5000 
Total, when above data are substituted into equations $42.10 
Payload capacity — 24 passengers and 120 cubic feet 


of cargo volume 


. 6500 Ib 








Local Operators in Tough Spot 


One well known executive of a lightplane manufacturing company who has 
just completed an extensive tour of the country is predicting that 3% 
existing fixed base operators will be out of business before postwar business 
picks up, or will have been absorbed by larger operators who have the dough 
to last through the drought of transition from war to peace. Some local operators 
are feeling the pinch badly now that war training contracts are out and because 
they aren’t essentially businessmen who can prepare for tough stretches like 
the one now coming. Larger outfits are doing big business in training and can 
last out until new postwar planes come on the market. All indications point 
pd a 5 wee substantial re-alignment of the local operational field with larger 

tfits beginning to pick up airports to operate in chaim-store fashion. 


of the 
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+ Actual photo of a Gulf Service Engineer consulting 
with Superintendent of aircraft parts plant. This 
plant has considerably improved machining practice 
with Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil and Gulf Cut-Aid. 

; ¥ 


= ¢ 


HIS is one of hundreds of war plants that 

have secured greater production and longer 
tool life from the use of the proper Gulf Cutting 
Oil for every machine and type of work, as recom- 
mended by Gulf Service Engineers. 

Here’s the important reason why Gulf Cutting 
Oils help improve machining practice: Every 
Gulf Cutting Oil has specific properties which 
insure better performance on certain types of cut- 
ting jobs! Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil, for example, 


LUBRICATION 





is used to advantage by the shop shown above. 
This oil is manufactured by an exclusive process 
that secures characteristics uniquely advanta- 


geous to many cutting operations. 
Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and 
ask him to show you how Gulf Cutting Oils can 


help you improve production and tool life and 
obtain better finishes. For your copy of the booklet 
on Gulf Cutting Oils, send the coupon below. 





Gulf Oil Corporation—Gulf Refining Company AA 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Cutting Oils,” which includes a 45-page Machining Guide. 








Statistics on Redesigned 
DC-4. Revealed by Douglas 


Twice as Big as DC-3 
and 55 mph Faster; 
To Carry 44 Persons 


PouGias AIRCRAFT CO. last fort- 
night released complete dimensions 
and performance statistics on the DC-4 
which, as the Army’s C-54 and the Navy’s 
R5D, has seen wartime service through- 
out the world. 

As originally ordered before the war by 
American Airlines, Eastern, United and 
Pan American, the DC-4 was to be a 40- 
passenger plane. “Revolutionary progress 
in aerodynamics and engine construction, 
which were going on simultaneously with 
the final construction of the DC-4 proto- 
type, resulted in a decision to completely 
redesign the plane,” Douglas said. “New 
plans called for an airplane which would 
have approximately half the wing area 
and be aerodynamically much cleaner.” 

The new DC-4 will carry 44 passengers 
and baggage plus cargo as a dayplane. 
As a sleeper it will transport 22 passen- 
gers and baggage plus cargo. 

. — data and performance figures 
ollow: 


Manufacturer 

Company Designation 
Army or Navy Designation 
In Production 

Crew or Number Seats 
DIMENSIONS: 

Span 

Length overall 

Height overall 

AREA: 

Wing (including aileron) 


Fin 
Stabilizer 


POWER PLANT: 
Make of engine 
Take-off hp. 

Rated hp. at 7,000 feet 


Twice as big as the DC-3, the DC-4 is 
normally able to carry more than twice 
the overload of the former, or almost four 
times the pre-war load permitted by CAA 
regulations, according to Douglas. Max- 
imum speed is 55 miles per hour faster 
than the DC-3. Cabin dimensions are ap- 
proximately those of a standard railroad 
box car. It carries a payload of 20,000 lbs. 
a distance of 1,500 miles nonstop. 


“In an early test for the United States 
Army, the plane was required to take off 
in 1,800 feet with a near maximum gross 
of 62,000 lbs., and to land using only 1,900 
feet of runway,” the announcement said, 
adding that “in passing the paratrooper 
test, the engines were throttled down to 
105 miles per hour, and the left inboard 
engine (nearest the exit) idled. This 
eliminated all prop wash, producing the 
effect of a free jump—an added advantage 
of four engine airplanes. In a glider tow- 
ing test, three big 15-place gliders, each 
carrying eight men, were towed up to 
1,000 feet. The C-54 cruised at 120 miles 
per hour for 15 minutes before cutting the 
gliders loose.” 

The government has built and tooled at 
Chicago a large plant for exclusive pro- 


117 ft. 6 in. 
93 ft. 11 in. 


63.4 sq. ft. incl. rud. ‘bal. 
206.2 sq. ft. 
119.0 sq. ft. 


3 Spar Wagner type beam construction 
Formed sheet metal 
Alclad sheet 


Retractable hydraulic tricycle 
24 ft. 8 in. 

Goodyear 17.00 x 20 

High pressure hydraulic 

Oleo pneumatic Goodyear 


44.5 Ibs./sq. ft. 
12.05 lbs. 
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‘Dumbo’ a Veteran 


The Navy’s first four-engined R5D 
Skymaster, one of the first pro- 
duced at the Douglas plant, which 
has logged 234,000 miles in all 
theaters of war, recently arrived in 
Maryland preparing for trips be- 
tween America and North Africa. 

The transport called ‘Dumbo’ by 
the crew, underwent a recent over- 
haul at Santa Monica, Cal. Its 
travel history since it was delivered 
to the Navy Feb. 23, 1943, has coy- 
ered the North Atlantic, North 
Africa, Italy, and South America. 











duction of C-54s, and has ordered pro- 
duction increased at the Santa Monica 
plant. 

The DC-4’s fuselage is of all metal, 
semi-monocoque construction, while wings 
are of all-metal cantilever type, of multi- 
cellular construction. It consists of ap 
outer panel with detachable tips and a 
center panel integral with the fuselage. 
The center panel mounts the engine 
nacelles, retractable main landing gear 
and four integral fuel tanks with a total 
capacity of 1,879 gallons. Metals chiefly 
used in construction are aluminum alloys, 

Provision is made for storage of cargo 
in three locations in the fuselage. One 
cargo compartment is provided above the 
floor on the righthand side of the fuselage 
forward of the passenger cabin. Access to 
this compartment is by means of a @#- 
inch wide loading door, and the compart- 
ment has a capacity. of 135 cubic feet. 
Two additional cargo compartments are 
provided underneath the floor, access be- 
ing by means of doors approximately 0 
by 36 inches. Capacity of the forward 
belly compartment is 120 cubic feet, the 
rear 165 cubic feet. 

Basic design of the new DC-4 is such 
that cabin pressurizing may be installed 
if desired, the company states. 


At the left rear of a cabin is a complete 
buffet, equipped with hot plates to allow 
limited cooking in the air, as well as 
thermo cabinets and jars to keep food hot 
or cold in flight. A small desk for the 
cabin attendant is provided. 





C-4.7 Sets Record 


Skytrain on Alaska Run 
Goes 15 Hrs. Per Day 
For Two Months 


An average of 15.9 hours in the aif 
per day for two months is the record set 
by C-47 Skytrain No. 8493 on the Alaskan 
run, 

This plane, military version of the 
Douglas DC-3, the ‘workhorse’ of aif 
transport, has been operated in the Alaska 
Wing of Western Air Lines under contract 
to the Air Transport Command. Its en- 
viable record of performance was set dur- 
ing April and May on the run between 
Great Falls, Mont., and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

In breaking the record, this C-47 even 
surpassed the daily average of 15 hours 
which has been the goal aircraft utiliza- 
tion in the Alaska Wing. 
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A great new era of air trans- 
portation is on the way... and 
AIR COMMUNICATIONS, 
Inc. is proud to have a part in 
helping to bring it ever nearer. 





Already new electronic com- 
munication developments have 
brought new safety and in- 
creased striking power to our 
warplanes— enabling them to 
fly true to their target, and re- 
turn to base through the densest 
fogs, storms and darkness. 





Tomorrow, still more amazing 
air communications will form 
and mark the highways of the 
skies, for private planes as well 
as for the great coast-to-coast 
and trans-oceanic airliners—will 
make air travel positive day or 
night, in storm or fair weather. 


While AIR COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, Inc. continues to pro- 
duce precision built products for 
the war effort, our engineers are 
busy developing new and im- 
proved devices for the great 
post-war “Air Age”—to safe- 
guard tomorrow’s world of 
flight. In the peacetime future 
this war-tested organization 
will design, engineer and build 
everything for the safety, economy 
and convenience of flying. 

Cooperative Engineering 
Available—\et us help you solve 
your engineering problems of 
the future. 


| AIR LOMMUNICATIONS, We Siren 


KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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Hydraulic 
Wiper Motor 
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WEIGHS 1 POUND, SMALL, 
POWERFUL, EASY TO INSTALL 


A complete motive unit, easily tied into the airplane 
hydraulic system, this motor produces ample power 
for the operation of windshield wiper blades across flat, 
curved or compound curved glasses. The motor has 
high torque, permitting a blade speed up to 400 strokes 
per minute during flight. Contributing to the efficient 
design of the new unit is our experience, gained from 
pioneering and producing the wipers now used by the 
U.S. airlines and air forces of the Army and Navy. 


The 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Cleveland 10, Ohio Z 
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ANKING HIGH IN PLANS for filling 
Rie needs of private flyers at the close 
of the war is the Ercoupe, described by 
jts manufacturers, the Engineering and 
Research Corp. of Riverdale, Md., as ‘the 
maximum achievement of maximum util- 
ity, safety and simplicity of flight.’ 

The Ercoupe, of which there were 112 
of the Model 415-Cs produced before the 
war, is certified by the CAA as ‘char- 
acteristically incapable of spinning.’ Also 
described as stall proof, it has eliminated 
rudder pedals. Only the control wheel is 
ysed. Ailerons, rudders and nosewheel 
are mechanically coordinated so that the 
pilot can turn, both in the air and on the 

by turning the wheel. The same 
wheel moved fore and aft controls the 
elevators. In place of the term: ‘two-con- 
trol’, now in common use, it often is 
called a ‘one-control’ plane. 

Harry Agerter, sales manager of the 
Ercoupe Airplane Division of the E. & R. 
Corp., already is lining up distributors 
throughout the nation. The price of the 
all-metal Ercoupe is expected to be $2,665. 

The Riverdale plant of 3000 employes 
now is working entirely on war materials. 
It will start full production on Ercoupes 
as soon as its machinery is freed of war 


Ercoupe engineers say persons can be 
taught to fly this plane in about one- 
third less time than other ships. 

The four main features of the Ercoupe 
—stallproof, spinproof, tricycle landing 
gear and two-control—were introduced 
to the American public in the summer of 
190. One hundred of the 112 Ercoupes 
manufactured are said to be still in 
service. 

Its makers do not contend the plane is 
fool-proof, but they do insist it is fool- 
resistant. 

The tricycle landing gear has since 1940 
assumed an important place both in com- 
mercial and military aircraft and in both 
large and smal] aircraft. 

The Ercoupe manufactured after the 
war will be much like the pre-war 
model, except for some improvements 
and refinements. 

Agerter believes that it will be pos- 
sible to manufacture and distribute from 
20,000 to 25,000 light aircraft of al] makes 
the first year of actual postwar produc- 
tion and this does not include the ap- 
proximate six months period of conver- 
sion to normal manufacture. Under nor- 
mal business and financial conditions he 
believes it should be possible to double 

quota the second year. 

The Ercoupe with its 65 h.p. Continen- 

tal engine cruises at 105 mph. The 
motor may be increased to one of 75 hp., 
according to company officials. 
_ Standard equipment of the Ercoupe will 
include hydraulic brakes, parking brakes, 
engine instruments, tachometer, compass, 
altimeter, air speed meter, steerable nose- 
wheel, cabin heater, and instrument panel 
compartments. 


Specifications 
eee re 142.6 sq. ft. 
Ser ere 5 ft. 
SN. dteaviskddkshsasctnaeee 30 ft. 
DUE - cciclickcitiosond 20 ft. 9 in 


American Aviation for 


Spinproof, Stallproof’ Ercoupe 
To Be Ready for Postwar Use 


Eee oe 5 ft. 11 in 
Elevator area .......... 9.4 sq. ft. 
Stabilizer area ........ 10.2 sq. ft. 
Rudder area (2) ........ 6 sq. ft. 
.  S Baers 3.3 sq. ft. 
Aileron area (2) ...... 16.8 sq. ft. 


Full Load Weights 
and Performance 
Engine P. 
Power loading ..19.4 lbs. per h.p. 
Wing loading ..8.8 lbs. per sq. ft. 


Empty weight ........... 725 Ibs. 
fC are 535 lbs 
Gress weight .......0000. 1260 bs 
Baggage allowance ..... 50-60 lbs. 


Fuel capacity (standard) ..23 gals. 















































Three-way drawings and photo of Ercoupe 


Fuel consumption, 


PE: kskdeonaws 46 gals. p.h. 
Oil capacity ............... 4 qts. 
Oil consumption ...... %4 pt. p.h. 
Maximum speed ....... 117 m.p.h 
Cruising speed ........ 105 m.p.h. 


Cruising range, maximum 525 mi. 
Minimum speed—power 
on 


Minimum speed—power 


GE .aeediascostecceends 48 m.p.h. 
EN WO: cccepbbcccaecs 220 ft 
Service ceiling .......... 13,000 ft 
Take-off run—optimum 

SEE ictiesanesksaane 340 ft 


Rate of climb, first minute 700 ft. 
Fuel mileage 








CAA Administrator Sees Need for 300,000 Lightplanes 








Three hundred thousand private planes 
and 1,200 commercial transports will be 
needed for postwar flying, Charles L. 
Stanton, CAA Administrator, said in a re- 
cent interview in Los Angeles. He ex- 
pressed the belief airliners of the imme- 
diate future will be converted from mili- 
tary transports. To test these planes for 
CAA commercial standards, Stanton stated 
there was a general understanding be- 
tween the Army, Navy and CAA that 
military craft samples would be turned 
over to the civil body for testing as soon 
as equipment is available. This policy, he 
said, has been motivated for some time, 
and within a few months, as war con- 
ditions improve, will be greatly accel- 
erated. 

Stanton was in Southern California to 
visit headquarters of the Sixth CAA Re- 
gion, headed by Howard A. Hook. He re- 
ported their conferences were over dis- 
posal of surplus training planes; plans to 
equip the new airline route between Los 
Angeles and Denver with VHF radio 
ranges, and airport development through- 
out the region. 


In anticipation of the CAB decision 
which will grant the new air route from 
Denver to Los Angeles to a carrier, Stan- 
ton said his division was getting ready to 
have equipment available for VHF ranges. 

“Since we anticipate the greatest in- 
crease in flying to come from the private 
field,” Stanton said, “our fifth overhauling 
of the CAA national airport program 
stresses small airports. It will call for 
6,200 airports in the national system, one 
airport ‘available for every community of 
1,000 or more population; in cities over 
30,000 population, more than one airport 
is needed. 

“Today there are 3,000 civil and mili- 
tary ‘ports intended for civil use imme- 
diately after the war. The new program 
of 6,200 airports will approximate a check- 
erboard of airports every 20 square miles.” 

Stanton expressed impatience with ad- 
vocates of flight strips who would have 
placed along Federal highways, regardless 
of location to community or recreational 
area, merely, where there is a highway 
program underway. 
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Hockaday ‘Comet’ 
Test Flown; Ready 
to Bid for Postwar 


Starting the procession of private plane 
on expected to come from Southern 
California in the post-war years was the 
Hockaday “Comet,” two-place, high wing 
monoplane, now being test flown from 
Compton Airport in Compton, Cal. 

and built by Noel R. Hock- 
aday, founder and president of Hockaday 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, subcontractor for 
Northrop, Consolidated Vultee and other 
airframe manufacturers, the “Comet” has 
side-by-side seating arrangement, dual 
wheel control full cantilever landing 
gear, with a gross weight of 1600 pounds. 
Powered with 130 horsepower Franklin 
motor, top speed is 145 miles per hour, 
cruising speed 130 miles per hour and 
landing speed of 50 miles per hour. Range 
is 500 to 550 miles. 

The wing structure consists of two 
laminated spars, wooden ribs, reinforced 
leading-edge and fabric covering. The 





W est Virginia Forum 
Told ‘Anyone Can Fly’ 


“Anyone can fly,” W. L. Jack Nelson, 
Technical Assistant to the Executive Di- 
rector CAA-WTS told the West Virginia 
Aviation Forum held in Charleston, 
W. Va., last fortnight. 

Nelson based his statement on tests 
conducted by Oliver Parks. Parks gave 
flight instruction to 109 of his non-fiying 
Parks Air Schools employes. The men 
required four and one-half hours before 
solo, women four hours and 54 minutes. 

“The mind of the non-flying layman is 
confused by the large number of young 
men who are being washed out of the 
Army and Navy flying schools,” Nelson 
said. “The impression is most likely to 
be that these young men can’t fly. That 
is not so, they can fly, but the present 
tempo of this war, requiring the minimum 
period from the time of induction to the 
time of actual combat, means that the 
Army and Navy must continue the train- 
ing of only the cream of the crop of 
pilot candidates.” 
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LIGHTPLANE NEWCOMER—he Hockaday ‘Comet is shown with its designer and 


builder, Noel R. Hockaday. It is a two-place craft, has 
a 130 hp engine and a cruising speed of 130 mph. 


fuselage is welded steel tube with a 
covering of half metal and half fabric. 
Welded steel tubing, covered with fabric, 
is use in the tail unit. 

Hockaday told American Aviation he 
planned production of the model as labor 
and facilities permitted. The second plane 
is now under way. Work was begun on 
the “Comet” five years ago, but during 
the last two years no development was 
attempted under rush of war work. Esti- 
mated cost is $3,000 on a production 
basis of 10 planes per week. 


Cap. Penny Rogers, veteran test pilot 





Auto Dealers Warm 


Lightplane manufacturers are im- 
pressed by the great interest being 
shown by auto dealers and distribu- 
tors who want to add planes to 
their wares. Some of the largest 
and oldest distributors who grew up 
from the hard days when autos 
were difficult to sell without high- 
ways to operate them on, are hot 
after planes and think many in- 
dustry officials are too conservative 
in their sales outlook. Most of the 
distributors and dealers don’t want 
to sell planes in the same shop with 
autos—they are looking to new sales 
organizations. Industry people are 
impressed with sales enthusiasm of 
some of the hard-headed auto 


people. 
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39 is shown during flight tests. 


It has a long round fuselage designed to carry from 48 to 52 passengers at a cruising speed 


of 230 m.p.h. 
feasible. 


Normal cruising range is 3,000 miles, making non-stop transcontinental flights 
The 110 ft. Liberator wing is used. The Model 39 is powered by four Pratt & 


Whitney 1,200 h. p. engines. 
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for Convair and other companies, is carry- 
ing out the testing program. 
Specifications are: span, 33 ft.; length, 
22 ft. 2 in.; wing area, 156 sq. ft.; power 
loading, 128 lbs. per h.p.; wing loading, 
10.25 lbs. per sq. ft.; empty weight, 953 
Ibs.; useful load, 647 Ibs.; gross weight, 
1600 lbs.. fuel capacity, 24 gallons: oil 
capacity, 2% gallons; baggage, 100 lbs 


Wichita Plans Four 
‘Airparks’; Three 
Within City Limits 


A postwar airport program projecting 
four in-town “Airparks”, or landing fields 
for private planes, for Witchita, Kans., has 
been submitted to city officials by the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

Three of the “airparks” would be lo- 
cated within the city limits and one within 
the downtown shopping district. They 
would serve business, industrial, and resi- 
dential areas. To illustrate, somewhere 
in downtown Wichita there would be an 
airpark located within easy walking dis- 
tance of the main shopping district and 
principal business offices. Another such 
airpark would probably be located some- 
where in the north Wichita Industrial dis- 
trict adjacent to the city’s huge stock 
yards, the grain elevators, oil refineries, 
packing houses, and other plants. 

Wichita’s present Municipal Airport, a 
20-minute drive from the business district, 
figures in the airport program. It is be- 
lieved that this field will be ample to 
handle all anticipated commercial cargo 
and passenger planes for sometime to 
come. Auxiliary to the Municipal Airport, 
under the plan, would be an additional 
municipal field, located some distance 
southwest of the city, to relieve the main 
field of miscellaneous activities hindering 
commercial traffic. : 

The Wichita Chamber of Commerces 
plan was drawn up with a view to pro- 
moting postwar private flying and meeting 
the needs of and accommodating the pri- 
vate flyer. On announcing its plan, the 
Chamber declared its belief that “only 
through the development of the private 
airplane into a medium of mass transpq- 
tation could we hope to rebuild and hold 
any sizable ‘proportion of our existing 
wartime airplane-building capacity . 
Forecasting the future of aviation on me 
basis of commercial aircraft alone . 
would fall as far wide of the mark 4s 
would the predicted growth of the auto- 
mobile industry, had it been based on 
sales of trucks and busses.” 


American Aviation for July 15, 1944 
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The Someday— 


of Global Air Transport Service 















BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





Pan American routes as of 1941, plus those added since then. The solid lines 
show today’s routes—the broken lines show routes temporarily discontinued or 
unavailable. In addition, Pan American is now flying at the rate of 3,600,000 
miles a month for the armed services over these original routes and over 
others which are not shown. 


ce MAP ABOVE is NOT just an artist's con- 
ception of proposed post-war air routes. Quite the 
contrary! It shows a world-wide system of over 
98,000 miles that was actually in operation before 
Pearl Harbor. This, the world’s greatest air transport 
system, was carrying international passengers, mail, 
air cargo and the United States flag to five con- 
tinents as long ago as 1941. 


MORE THAN THAT! 


Most of the routes pioneered by Pan American 
World Airways before the war have been in con- 
tinuous operation ever since . . . Many of them, 
under contract with the Army Air Transport Com- 


mand and the Navy Air Transport Service, have 
been greatly extended. 


Service to Wake Island, Guam, Manila, Hong 
Kong and New Zealand may be temporarily discon- 
tinued but Hawaii, Africa, Portugal, Ireland and all 
the leading cities of Latin America are still regular 


ports of call for giant Clippers on scheduled flight. 


Look at the solid lines in the large map above. 
If you have need today to fly to any of the cities on 
those routes, please consult your local Pan American 
office or your own travel agent for schedules, rates 
and other information. For Air Express shipments, 
telephone Railway Express Agency. 


FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


» ) ‘ BY PIONEERING AIR SERVICE TO 68 FOREIGN LANDS, PAN AMERICAN HAS 
The System of the Clippers GIVEN THE U. S. A. THE WORLDS GREATEST AIR TRANSPORT SYSTEM. 
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Canadian Bill Specifies 
Board Similar to CAB | 


Would Provide Funds 

Direct From Treasury, 

Not Airmail Payments 
By Eric BRAMLEY 


ANADA’S civil aviation bill, setting 

up an Air Transport Board somewhat 
similar to the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was slated for passage by the 
House of Commons as this issue went to 
press. 

The bill is generally regarded as one 
of the most important pieces of aviation 
legislation ever proposed in Canada. It 
will carry out the policy of the govern- 
ment, announced seve months ago by 
Munitions and Supply Minister C. D. 
Howe, of keeping the different forms of 
transportation separate. 

Howe, many times referred to as the 
“Mr. Big” of Canadian aviation, will re- 
tain his dominant position if the bill be- 
comes law. The board will issue air 
transport licenses “subject to the approval 
of the Minister,” and rulings of the board 
may be appealed to the Minister. 

Many objections to the bill were raised 
in Commons debates by Conservative 
Party members, who accused Howe of 
being the “dictator” of Canadian aviation. 
However, it was expected that the Liberal 
Party, which has a large majority, will 
push the bill through. 

Generally overlooked in most reports 
of the bill was the important provision 
which will change completely the method 
by which the Canadian government will 
subsidize its airlines. Instead of subsidy 
being through air mail payments, as in 
the past, sums will be appropriated for 
this p direct from the treasury. 

ree Members on Board 

The Air Transport Board will consist 
of three members appointed by the 
Governor in Council (the Cabinet). 
Members will hold office during good 
behaviour for 10 years, but may be re- 
moved at any time for cause by the 
Governor in Council. The initial mem- 
bers, however, will be named for periods 
of ten, nine and eight years respectively. 
The Governor in Council will name one 
of the members as chairman. 

The board will make investigations and 
surveys of development of commercial air 
services to the Minister of Transport 
(Although the legislation mentions the 
Minister of Transport, this minister will 
not enter the picture because the air 
services branch of the Department of 
Transport is now administered by Howe, 
and the new board will be under him). 

“Subject to the approval of the Minister, 
the board may issue to any person ap- 
plying therefor a license to operate a 
commercial air service,” the bill provides. 

“No such license shall be issued in 
respect of a commercial air service 
owned, leased, controlled or operated by 
any person who is engaged in the trans- 
port of goods or passengers for hire or 
reward by means other than aircraft un- 
less the Governor in Council is of the 
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opinion that it is in the public interest 
that such license be issued.” This clause 
carries out the government’s intention to 
keep different forms of transportation 
separate. 

As in the U. S., certificates will not be 
issued unless convenience and necessity 
is shown. In addition, licenses cannot be 
issued until an operating certificate has 
been issued by the Minister to the oper- 
ator “certifying that the holder thereof is 
adequately equipped and able to conduct 
a safe operation as an air carrier over 
the prescribed route.” 

Another important provision states that 
all licenses previously issued under other 
acts shall be reviewed and the board 
“may cancel or suspend any such license 
as it sees fit.” 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, the govern- 
ment-owned line, shall be granted, upon 
application, “a license to operate a com- 
mercial air service in such terms and 
subject to such conditions as will enable 
Trans-Canada . . . to perform any agree- 
ment made between the Minister of 
Transport and Trans-Candada . . . under 
section 15 of the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Act, 1937.” 

With respect to subsidies, the bill pro- 
vides that “the Governor in Council may 
authorize the Minister to enter into a 
contract with any air carrier for the grant 
of such assistance, financial or otherwise, 
as may be specified by the Governor in 
Council payable out of moneys to be ap- 
propriated by Parliament for that pur- 


Asked Conservative Member Howard 
Charles Green: “In effect, it (the bill) 


Canada Undecided 
on Installation of 


Merlins in DC-4’s 


The Canadian Government has not yet 
finally decided whether it will install 
Rolls-Royce Merlin liquid-cooled engines 
on the Douglas DC-4 airplane which it 
will build, C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply of Canada, told Cana- 
dian Aviation in an interview. 

“All I can say at the moment is that 
our experience with our North Atlantic 
service leads us to believe that the Merlin 
engine has many favorable characteristics 
for long-distance transport work,” he said. 
He admitted that the DC-4 which Canada 
is licensed to build would have to undergo 
“considerable” redesign if Merlin engines 
are used instead of the radial aircooled 
engines for which it was designed in the 
U. Ss 


Howe said about 15 to 20 of the DC-4’s 
would be required for domestic services 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines, while trans- 
ocean services would use the remainder 
of the 50 planes to be built. His answer 
to the question of whether TCA would 
use all 50 DC-4’s was: “We anticipate that 
> 50 planes will be required by Can- 
ada.” 
















___.When Daniel lc 
ALL IN FUN director general a all 


aviation in Australia, arrived in Los Angeles — 


recently, he was taken into "custody" by 
Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz. 
the sheriff gave McVey his star. Shown 
with McVey and the sheriff 


age firm. 





makes the minister a dictator in respect 9 


of all the airways in Canada, does it not?” 
“Perhaps so; but who would you sug- 
gest should be dictator?” Howe asked. 
“I do not think there should be a dic- 
tator myself,” Green answered. 


Green later asserted: “I protest against © 


the measure . . . This is a leap in the 
dark . . . I believe it will sound the 
death knell of civil aviation . . This 
particular board will be nothing but a 
board of moonshine. It will appoint a lot 
of officers and servants and agents and 
other people—to do what?—to help 
strangle the movement . . It is going 
to mean confiscatory legislation with 
respect to a very fine transportation com- 
pany which has borne the burden and 
heat of the day . . The policy is ill- 
advised in that it makes a minister a 
dictator of civil aviation in Canada.” 


Church Accuses Howe 


Thomas L. Church, Conservative mem- 
ber, accused Howe of forgetting “all about 
an empire air scheme.” The U. S., he 
asserted, “grabbed the Pacific, and if we 
do not look out they will grab the At- 
lantic too In our dealings with 
aviation we have been surrendering to 
Washington too much commercial initia- 
tive, political and social security initiative, 
economic initiative and aviation initiative. 
That is what we are doing instead of 
staying within the British Empire . . . 

Liberal members spoke in support of 
the bill. 

“Would the present bill permit or 
prevent the use of the helicopter?” Howe 
was asked. 

“It would make it very difficult for 
the helicopter to be owned by a bus 
line or by any other form of surface 
transportation,” the minister answered. 


Excursions to Newfoundland 


Pan American Airways announces spe- 
cial excursion fares from New York 
Shediac, New Brunswick, and Botwood, 
Newfoundland on transatlantic planes. 
The schedule will be in effect through Oc- 
tober 15, with departures three times 
weekly from LaGuardia Field. The fares 
now in effect (round trip limit 45 days) 
are: round trip, New York-Shediac, $81.00 
round trip, New York-Botwood, $148.50; 
round trip, Shediac-Botwood, $74.25. 


American Aviation for July 15, 1944 


But then, ales, 


(right) is 
Charles Babb, head of an aircraft broker ~ 
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HERE is the heart of an Aeroprop. 
Here are the simple components that 
produce the unvarying “on speed” 
Aeroprop performance that adds 
efficiency to the power and flight 
of many fighting airplanes.* 

The Aeroprop’s speed and preci- 
sion of pitch control is achieved 
with unique simplicity. The entire 
assembly is self-contained and self- 
operated—unhampered by power 
lines or other accessories. Respond- 
ing to powerful hydraulic pressures 
the blades may vary from low pitch 
to full feather in five seconds. Neither 
altitude nor temperature affect their 
swift automatic movement to the 





precise degree of pitch that produces 
top performance. 

Equally important is the Aeroprop 
blade design incorporating hollow, 
rib-reinforced, steel construction of 
exceptional strength and lightness— 
plusthe overall simplicity that makes 
it possible for one man to install an 
*P-39 AIRACOBRA ® P-5! MUSTANG 
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Aeroprop in as little as 12 minutes. 

Today Aeroprops have been 
assigned to service on two of the 
most formidable fighters in the 
Army Air Forces. Their amazing per- 
formance on these advanced ships 
is a guarantee of their high contri- 
bution to the conquest of the skies. 


BUY BONDS! 


In War and Peace, Propeller Production at its Best! 


A) 
oe AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO 
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Night and Day—Round the Clock 


RADIO MESSAGES via WILCOX! 





Whether it is a military mission or a sched- 


uled flight of a commercial air liner...there 

can be no failures in radio communications. \ J 

Now, both military and commercial aircraft | 
WILCOX ELECTRIC 

all over the world communicate via Wilcox. COMPANY 


For many vears Wilcox dependability has Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 


, ae Fourteenth & Chestnut « Kansas City, Mo. 
been proved under all operating conditions. 
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Ontario Premier Challenges 


C. D. Howe’s 


Provinces May Invade 
Field Hitherto Held 
As Federal Monopoly 


By Austin F. Cross 


ONTARIO’S PREMIER, Hon. 

George Drew, the other day threat- 
ened to incorporate provincially owned 
air routes if the government persists in 
its present monopoly policy for air 
limes, there lurked far more beneath 
the surface than might be discernible to 
the naked eye. First of all, the Ontario 
premier has as much as told Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
and Head Man of Canada’s aviation, that 
Parliament Hill isn’t going to push him 
around. Second, there is the threat of 
invasion by the provinces into what has 
hitherto been almost exclusively a Fed- 
eral prerogative. Third, it is a clear-cut 
challenge to Howe’s monopoly program. 
It is well known by now that Mr. Howe 
does not propose to have any competition 
for his beloved Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
This writer has gone all over the ground 
before and the gist of it is that as long 
as Howe has any say in Premier Mac- 
kenzie King’s administration, no air line 
that amounts to anything is going to 
function alongside his own darling baby, 
th T.C.A. He means this so earnestly, 
he is willing to defend his policy so 
ruthlessly, that he is quite agreeable to 
legislating Canadian Pacific Airlines right 
out of business, just to get his own way. 


‘Drew is a Fighter’ 


Assuming that Howe’s policy prevails 
and the T.C.A. goes its own sweet, non- 
competitive way, then it means that Can- 
ada’s air lines will only run where Mr. 
Big wants them to run. Ergo, some fairly 
large districts, some sizeable towns, might 
conceivably be “overlooked” if, in the 
inion of Mr. Howe, an airline is not 
warranted in that particular locale. How- 
ever, Mr. Howe and Mr. Drew might not 
necessarily see eye to eye in these matters. 
The way things were going up to now, 
they have been going Howe’s way. But 
George Drew is a fighter from away 
back. He’s not always right, but then 
again, he’s not always wrong either. Con- 
sequently, he may resent government mo- 
nopoly of air lines so much that he will 

his own companies from Queen’s 
Park. That is, if he feels that’s the only 
Way to get air service where he wants it. 

Supplying certain areas with air borne 
Passenger and freight service is not a 
new idea to the Ontario premier. He has 
already promised that Ontario’s 25 cities 
amd near-cities would have air service, 
if somebody else didn’t get busy and 
five it to them. Moreover, George is 
Wst the boy to do it. 

Now then, supposing the Ontario gov- 
émment does go in for air lines. Two 
Possibilities immediately are unfolded. The 


American Aviation for 


Dictatorship 


first is that other provinces may follow 
suit. Then we should have blossoming 
from Atlantic to Pacific, all kinds of 
provincially-controlled air lines. They 
might well be provincially-owned, as are 
the western telephones. For instance, the 
Bell ‘Telephone system stops at the On- 
tario-Manitoba boundary, and the three 
prairie provinces all have their own gov- 
ernment-owned telephone systems. The 
provinces could, if they wanted to, pre- 
sumably develop their own little air lines 
too. Or, if they did not care for public 
ownership, they could issue provincial 
charters for private companies. A prov- 
ince has all kinds of rights if its cares to 
use them, and the history of appeals to 
the Privy Council usually is that the 
province has been upheld. In other 
words, the provinces, if they got in a 
spot, would likely find the law on their 
side, not Mr. Howe's. 

The third point is that some people are 
not taking Mr. Howe’s monopoly pro- 
nunciamento lying down. It must be 
pointed out that the Minister wants a 
good strong trans-continental air line. 
The strongest oak can be wrecked by 
clinging vines, and a sturdy tree can 
languish and die if over-shadowed by 
another tree nearby. In other words, 





Howe can envision his TCA strangled by 
a multitude of little lines, or he can see 
it over-sadowed by Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines. Hence his zeal for monopoly. 

George Drew, Ontario’s fighting prime 
minister, while willing to co-operate with 
the Capital in war essentials, nevertheless 
likes nothing better than to take a wallop 
at Ottawa when he can. Belonging to 
the party which has always favored priv- 
ate enterprise, which has been identified 
with the Canadian Pacific since Confed- 
eration, and which is on record a hun- 
dred times as favoring private enterprise, 
as well as competition, it would not cause 
the handsome George a single qualm to 
step in and fight for half a dozen new 
airlines in Ontario. If he fought hard 
enough, he could win too, 


"Not Talking Through Hat’ 


Hon. Mr. Drew, in pledging the cham- 
bers of commerce of Northwest Ontario 
that he’d fight to get them air lines, if 
they were not provided by the federal 
government in the normal way, was not 
just talking through his hat. Drew really 
is keen about air, and is probably by far 
the most air-minded of all our provincial 
premiers. He would like nothing better 
than to pioneer provincially, some much- 
needed new airlines after the war. There 
is hope then, that the postwar days will 
usher in some spectacular new commer- 
cial routes. Whether they come through 
provincial support, through outright pro- 
vincial ownership, or through invitation 
to American companies, remains to be 
seen. The possibilities are varied, they 
are enormous. 


Watch the 


airplane wings. 


provinces sprout wings— 


Tax on Fares Confuses Fixed Base 


Flyers; Canada Uses Simpler Plan 


[ID FFICULTIES being encountered by 
some fixed base operators with refer- 
ence to their liability for a 15% Federal 
tax on charter fares has emphasized the 
need for some simple formula such as is 
used in Canada. 

Recent action of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in citing some U. S. fixed base 
operators for failure to pay the tax on 
charter fares has raised some questions 
in the industry as to how the tax should 
be applied to various types of charter 
operations. 


Total Améunt Taxable 


In the U. S., the tax is measured by 
the total amount paid, whether paid at 
one time or collected at intervals during 
thé course of continuous transportation, 
as in the case of a carrier operating under 
the zone system. Transportation fares 
are subject to tax if the amount paid rep- 
resents a per capita charge of more than 
35% for each person transported. 

The person who charters a plane yet 
sells the transportation service to other 
persons must collect and account for the 
tax with respect to all amounts paid to 
him for transportation in excess of 35 
cents. In such case, no tax will be due 
on the amount paid for the conveyance 
but it shall be the duty of the owner of 
the conveyance to advise the charterer 


of his liability for collecting and account- 
ing for the tax. 

Prior to Nov. 1, 1942, the tax was 5% 
of the amount of the taxable payment for 
transportation. Later it was increased to 
10% and for the war period the rate of 
tax is 15%. 

Suggestions made by Air Industries and 
Transport Association of Canada of which 
W. B. Burchall is executive secretary re- 
sulted in the adoption, by the Department 
of National Revenue, of a simplified pro- 
cedure, which definitely classifies the type 
of operation to which the transportation 
tax is applicable. 

Under the Canadian plan, the tax is ap- 
plicable only to that portion of the charter 
on which passengers are carried, i. e. on 
passenger-mileage. The operator, when 
preparing an estimate of charter costs, 
computes the passenger-mileage himself, 
and when filing the monthly return, pays 
the tax on the passenger-mileage as com- 
puted. The 15% tax in Canada is ap- 
plicable to fares of 50 cents on licensed 
routes but otherwise the tax on charter 
fares is at the rate of le per passenger 
mile. 

In a memorandum to charter operators 
in Canada, the operation of the tax under 
varying circumstances was explained in 
the following illustrations: 

1. A “charter” flight is arranged from A 

to B, a distance of 300 miles, with 4 pas- 
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sengers and 1200 pounds of freight. Re- 
turn flight empty. 

Passenger miles equals 4 x 300—1,200 pas- 
senger-miles. At a rate of lc per pass.- 
mile tax would be $12.00 or $3.00 per 
person. 

2. A “charter” flight is arranged at an in- 
clusive charge and involves: 

a. Ferry from A to B—100 miles, empty 
b. Flight from B to C—80 miles, with 
3 passengers. 
ec. Ferry from C to A—120 miles, empty. 
Passenger mileage equals 80 x 3—240 pas- 
senger miles. 
At lc per mile rate, tax would be $2.40 
or 80 cents per passenger. 
The tax is not based on the total cost 
of the charter operation. 

3. Charter arranged at cost of $3,500.00 per 
month. Aircraft to be at clients disposi- 
tion for transportation of passengers and 
freight or mixed loads. Operations in- 
clude movement of client’s personnel 
throughout area, several times weekly. 
Operator estimates that it will be neces- 
sary to transport six men 100 miles, four 
times per week. 

Passenger mileage equals 6 x 100 x 4— 
2,400 pass.-miles per week and say 9,600 
per month. 

At rate of lc per pass.-mile tax would be 
$96.00 per month. 

When filing the monthly return the op- 
erator would give these details as the 
basis of his computation of the tax. 


Sick Get Fast Trip 
Anchorage to Portland 


A new flight speed record has been es- 

tablished between Anchorage, Alaska, 

, a oe Prertienég 

a «Ore. ~by 

- Air Lines flying 

_ for the Air Trans- 
port Command. 


Flying nonstop, 





Capt. Robert 
Sailors made the 
trip in seven 


hours, 15 minutes. 
His passengers 
were hospital pa- 
tients being evac- 
uated to the 
Barnes General 
Hospital at Vancouver, Wash. 


Sailors 


Maritime Central Only Line 
Conforming to Howe Plan 


an eight-passenger Barkley Grow and a 
10-passenger twin-engine Boeing, and a 
staff of 14, including two pilots and a 


Independently Owned 
Company Has Strong 
Beginning as Feeder 


Or* ONE air transport company in 
Canada—Maritime Central Airways— 
young but with a healthy start, conforms 
to the plan for future operation of Can- 
ada’s domestic air lines as laid down by 
Minister of Munitions and Supply C. D. 
Howe. 

This line, is the only Canadian airline 
not controlled by Trans-Canada or Can- 
adian Pacific and not tied in with any 
type of surface carrier. 

MCA was organized in 1941, and, de- 
spite the obstacles of wartime restrictions 
and equipment shortages, expanded, in- 
creasing its passenger traffic from 9900 in 
in 1942 to 17,600 in 1943. It was planned 
by two men who flew the transatlantic 
bomber run for the RAF Ferry Command, 
and is now operated and managed by the 
one who survived, Capt. Carl F. Burke. 


Burke General Manager 


Serving as a feeder for TCA, MCA links 
Charlottetown and Summerside, P.E.l., 
with Moncton and Saint John, N. B., and 
with the isolated Magdalen Islands. It 
conducts regularly scheduled mail oper- 
ations. 

Burke, the general manager of Canada’s 
only independent airline, resigned from 
the Ferry Command in 1941, when his 
colleague, Capt. J. J. Anderson was killed 
in a bomber crash in the United Kingdom. 
Anderson and Burke had planned for the 
future airline together. Burke induced 
L. R. Champion, a Montreal businessman, 
and J. K. Curran, head of a Summerside 
construction company, to provide financial 
backing. 

The line was started with two planes, 








AS GREYHOUND SEES [T— Greyhound Bus Co. envisions this type of postwar heli- 


copter-bus terminal for large cities. 
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chief engineer. On Dec. 7, 1941, MCA 
was ready for business. The first flight 
schedule was two round trips daily from 
Charlottetown to Saint John, via Sum- 
merside and Moncton. During the first 
months of 1942, a winter service was 
started to Magdalen Islands. By Novem- 
ber of 1942, the number of daily round 
trips on the Charlottetown-St. John, nm 
was increased to three, plus a Sunday 
service inaugurated during the summer 
In June, the acquisition of a seven-pas- 
senger de Havilland “Rapide,’ had upped 
the company’s plane fleet to three. Special 
non-scheduled flights have boosted the 
number of daily round trips in winter to 
as many as 14. 


Owns Radio Stations 


In 1943, not only did MCA’s passenger 
traffic almost double over 1942, but its 
mail shipments also rose sharply. 

Although a miniature, MCA is not a 
shoe-string line. It utilizes all the avail. 
able facilities to ensure safety of opera- 
tion. Five privately owned radio ground 
stations are operated at Saint John, Monc- 
ton, Summerside, Charlottetown and the 
Magdalen Islands, and a teletype circuit 
connects all these points, but the Gulf 
Islands. The carefully planned flights are 
radio controlled. 

A new hangar houses the aircraft, shops 
and offices of the company at Charlotte- 
town. At Summerside airport, a modern 
passenger rest room and office has been 
built. Close connections are maintained 
with TCA and Northeast Air Lines at 
Moncton and tickets may be purchased 
and baggage checked through to any point 
in Canada and the U. S. served by TCA. 


Bright Future Seen 


The postwar future of MCA promises 
to be bright, with expansion rapid. It 
has already mapped its plans and has 
applications on file with the Department 
of Transport covering proposed routes 
linking all the main centers of the Mari- 
times. It has earmarked $250,000 for the 
project, which will necessarily be post- 
poned until after the war, when aircraft 
are available. 


Ocean Record Broken 


A new record for a commercially sched- 
uled flight from Foynes, Eire, to New 
York was set early this month by Capt. 
Charles A. Thompson, American Export 
Airlines pilot. He covered the 3,075 miles 
in 18 hours and 16 minutes flying time. 
Capt. Thompson, flying a load of 2746 
pounds, which included 19 passengers 
from Africa and soldiers’ mail, averaged 
169 miles an hour. The previous record 
was set in June by Capt. Charles F. Blair 
of American Export. It was 18 hours and 
43 minutes. 
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From steel making to strand laying...we never forget 


this fact...that pound for pound, control cord has 










more bearing surface than any other piece of equip- 


ment...That’s why you can depend on... 






NOTE 
Internal 
Bearings 


ROEBLING CONTROL CORD is a product of open hearths, 
blooming mills, rod and wire mills, stranding and closing 
shops . . . plus machinery and men . . . dedicated solely to 
the specialized manufacture of wire. That's why Roebling has 
merited the confidence of the aircraft industry for more than 
30 years. That’s why Roebling is an ideal source of supply 
for your company’s needs in Control Cord and Strand, Term- 
inals, Complete Swaged Assemblies, Control Casing, Special 
Wires and Cables, and Slings. 





Aircord Division 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY - Branches ond Worehouses in Principal Cities 





ROEBLING 
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WIRE ROPE AND STRAND «+ FITTINGS + COLD 
ROLLED STRIP + AIRCORD SWAGED TERMINALS 
AND ASSEMBLIES « ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE 

~ 


WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING + HIGH AND LOW 


CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES ~ ELECTRICAL , lontiol . The . 
WIRES AND CABLES « AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS WCAG we aw 
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Assuring Fair Profits 
..- Progressive Merchandising 


..- Advanced Designing 


Are you, as an operator, prepared for the inevitable expansion in popu- 
lar aviation after the war? When your WTS Program dies, then what? 
The purpose of the Scott Chartered Dealer Franchise plan is to help 
progressive operators establish a definite policy based on high and de- 
pendable standards—a practical, profitable, intelligent approach to the 
coming problems of aircraft equipment sales, maintenance and service. 


Details on the Scott Chartered Dealer Franchise will be sent on request, 
explaining how it protects your profits... assists you in merchandising 
your products and services... promotes your sales through a dependable, 
nationally advertised line of aircraft accessories which is continuously 
being improved and enlarged... Write or wire a Scott distributor today 
for information. 


Since 1932, Scott research, developmental and manufacturing 
facilities have been devoted to the production of quality acces- 
sories for light aircraft. Many of these accessories today are 
standard equipment— many new-type accessories are in the 
designing stage for post-war presentation. 
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Tariff Change 





Lower Duty on Parts 
But Protective Rate 
On Planes Proposed 


EALISTIC DOWNWARD revision of 
Canadian tariff and taxes on plane 
and parts in such a manner as 
to protect Canada’s postwar aircraft in- 
dustry and lower the cost of air trans- 
port is recommended by the Air Indus- 
tries and Transport Association of Canada 
in a formal memorandum and brief filed 
with the Government. A protective duty 
on completed aircraft and an embargo on 
used planes, however, are strongly rec- 
ommended. 

This Association, which since 1934 has 
been the trade organization of the air- 
eraft manufacturing and air transport in- 
dustries of Canada, pointed out that dis- 
cussions of tariff adjustments and trade 
agreements between Canada and other 
countries are contemplated for the near 
future, and emphasized that careful con- 
sideration must be given to tariffs affect- 
ing the aircraft industry to assure its 
continuance on a sound basis. 

The memorandum, signed by R. B. C. 
Noorduyn, president of the Association, 
declared that Canada’s international trade 
policy “should be coupled with the clear 
realization that there will be enterprises 
in Canada, essential to the existence of 
an integrated national aircraft industry, 
which will not be able to survive foreign 
competition, even from countries with 
high wage and living standards, unless 
subsidized or otherwise protected, to an 
extent which provides compensation for 
the higher costs of Canadian production.” 


Six Major Points 


Basic points of policy suggested to pre- 
vent unnecessary increases in the cost 
of air transportation in Canada included: 

1. Preferential treatment on _ aircraft 
produced in Canada, when exported to 
countries party to such agreements. 

2.A protective duty on aircraft and 
substantially complete components in 
order to permit manufacture in Canada of 

corresponding product to become 
firmly established. 

3. “The market for aircraft and the cost 
of air transportation in Canada should 
not be handicapped, as it has heretofore 
been, by the imposition of duty and War 

nge Tax on parts, materials and 
components, of types and sizes not made 
in Canada. At present, due to the rate of 
exchange, the duty and War Exchange 
Tax, the increase in cost over the dollar 
Price in the U. S., to the Canadian manu- 
facturer operating under a sales tax 
license ranges from 38.75% on items bear- 
ing 15% duty, to 49.85% on items bearing 
2% duty. In the cost to the Canadian 
air transport operator, the sales tax is 
Superimposed on the above costs, thus 
pyramiding the increase to 48.96% on 
items bearing 15% duty to 60.95% on 
items bearing 25% duty. On complete 
aircraft imported, the increase amounts to 
45%. Obviously the amortization of this 
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Urged to Aid 


Canada’s Aircraft Industry 


needlessly high cost of transport equip- 
ment not obtainable in Canada, is car- 
ried through as an increase in the cost 
of transportation to the public, and there- 
by handicaps its widest possible develop- 
ment.” 

4. “The same pyramid of duty, War Ex- 
change Tax and sales tax, at present 
levied on machinery, tools and other 
manufacturing equipment not procurable 
in Canada, handicaps the Canadian manu. 
facturer’s competitive position in the ex- 
port market and increases the cost to the 
Canadian consumer of aircraft and of the 
use of aircraft. . . The amount of 
revenue obtainable is negligible as com- 
pared with the potential damaging effect 
on the Canadian economy. Care wil] be 
necessary . . . to make certain that relief 
is extended to such cases as patterns and 
moulds taken from or duplicated from 
originals in the country of origin, when 
imported once for the purpose of inau- 
gurating manufacture of the same article 
in Canada.” 

5. The sales tax should be removed 
from tools, jiggs, patterns and other 
manufacturing equipment. 

6. “It is of extreme importance that the 
embargo heretofore imposed on the im- 
portation of used or second-hand aircraft 
be maintained as a permanent instrument 
of policy.” 


Reciprocity Insisted Upon 


The Association insists on a fully recip. 
rocal arrangement on duties. It points 
out that the present rate of duty on air- 
craft and complete parts, not including 
engines, under the intermediate tariff is 
25%, which was reduced for products of 
the U. S. by the U. S. Trade Agreement 
effective Jan. 1, 1939, to 20% on aircraft 
not including engines, and 15% on com- 
plete parts, not including parts for en- 
gines. The rate of duty on these items 
into the U. S. is 30%. 

“However,” the Association recom- 
mends, “in order not to obstruct the de- 
velopment of air transportation in Canada 
through high freight rates and passenger 
fares resulting from the excessive cost 
of equipment, due to the duty and super- 
imposed taxes, it is urged that an amend- 
ment or exception be added reducing the 
duty . . to a figure of not more than 
10% as a measure of Empire Preference 
(if such preference remains the policy of 
Canada), on aircraft not including en- 
gines, of a type or capacity of which the 
equivalent is not manufactured in Canada. 

“Such fact, and the need for such air- 
craft, should be proven in each case 
by the party desiring to import, to the 
satisfaction of the Government authority 
controlling civil aviation, and of each 
such application that authority should 
give notice to the manufacturers of air- 
craft in Canada, and reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be heard thereon. Complete 
parts, other than engine parts, for the 
maintenance of such aircraft, should then 
receive the same treatment.” 

Noting that it does not appear to be 
economically feasible to manufacture air- 
craft engines in Canada, the Association 





British Loyalty 
Recently Sir Stafford Cripps, Brit- 
ain’s Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, made a tour of inspection of 
aircraft plants in England in an 


American Lockheed. The Aero- 
plane, British aviation weekly, com- 
mented: “The Lockheed is a good 
aeroplane, but we suggest it would 
be more appropriate for the Min- 
ister to use a British aeroplane for 
his tours.” 











declared that imposition of duty on im- 
ported engine parts, of types or sizes not 
made in Canada, is not justified. At pres- 
ent engines are free of duty under British 
Empire preference, subject to 1714%% 
duty when imported from the U. S. En- 
gine parts from the Empire are free of 
duty but subject to 742% duty, less 10%, 
when imported from the U. S. 


Accessories Duty Free 


Pointing out that there will always be 
a considerable list of parts not pro- 
curable in Canada, the Association con- 
cludes that all such items, whether fin- 
ished or requiring further work, should 
be exempt from duty. 

As to aircraft accessories of which there 
is a wide range of types and sizes not 
manufactured in Canada, the Association 
also recommends continuation of the pre- 
sent free importation arrangement. 

For inclusion in this bracket, it speci- 
fically lists the following: propellers,, 
constant speed controls, accessory gear 
boxes and drives, fuel pumps, vacuum 
pumps, air compressors, air pumps, hy- 
draulic pumps, direct or inertia starters, 
generators, voltage control boxes and pa- 
nels, aircraft electric motors and switches, 
dynamotors, inverters, auxiliary power 
units, starter energizers, batteries, de- 
icing and anti-icing equipment, landing 
and navigation lights, hydraulic and pneu- 


matic jacks and rams, control wheels, 
aircraft wheels, aircraft brakes, aircraft 
tires and tubes, oil coolers, radiators, 
cabin heaters, electric heaters, oxygen 


equipment, fuel pressure and undercar- 
riage retraction, warning devices, exhaust 
gas analyzers, pressure fire extinguishers, 
primer pumps, instruments, bolts, nuts, 
cocks, turnbuckles, clevises and pins, 
control rod ends, universal joints, swaged 
wires, tie rods, ball bearings, roller bear- 
ings, needle bearings; including com- 
ponent parts and accessories and spare 
parts for any of the foregoing; bars, 
tubes, extrusions and forgings of alumi- 
num, aluminum alloys and magnesium al- 
loys, steel tubing. 


NAA Parley Postponed 


Requests from the Office of Defense 
Transportation that convention travel be 
eliminated have caused the annual meet- 
ing of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion scheduled for Aug. 2-3 in Denver to 
be postponed indefinitely. It is antici- 
pated that the meeting will be deferred 
at least until after the first of the year. 
ODT orders will not affect the Joint Air- 
port Users Conference under NAA spon- 
sorship scheduled for the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, July 24-25. 
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CPA Not Ordered Dissolved 
But Must End Rail Link 


ike IS NOT REQUIRED that the Canad- 
ian Pacific Air Lines system be broken 
up, but it will be required under the 
pending bill in Canada that no airline be 
owned or controlled by surface carriers, 
Cc. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supplies, told Canadian Aviation in a 
question-and-answer interview published 
in its July issue. 

“I call your attention to the fact that 
CPA has not been ordered to break up 
its system. The statement of Government 
policy indicated that airlines will 
separate operations from surface trans- 
portation, and that the railroads will be 
asked to divest themselves of control of 
airlines not later than one year after the 
ending of the European war. There is 
nothing to prevent CPA from continuing 
its present operation under other than 
railway ownership. 

“The Government had to decide 
whether air transport in Canada would be 
wholly owned by our two railway sys- 
tems, and subject to competition of the 
type that exists between our two rail- 
way systems, or whether transportation 
by air should develop separately from 
surface transportation. The Government 
decided on the latter policy, believing that 
new transportation groups should have a 
place in aviation. 


Foresees Private Capital 


“The operators you refer to developed 
their own services, and sold them to CPA. 
Those services will continue to be oper- 
ated, whether by CPA, or by the original 
operators, or by new operating companies. 
The present owners of CPA will doubtless 
decide the method by which these services 
will be operated in future.” 

Mr, Howe said that the proposed Air 
Transport Board would begin hearings as 
soon as it was created on new routes and 
he thought that present-day conditions 
are favorable for independent airline 
operators. “I anticipate that private capi- 
tal will be forthcoming”, he said. “A 
franchise for an air service is very valu- 
able, and when the franchise is obtained 
the operator should be able to interest 
capital in the service.” 

He emphasized that the men now em- 
ployed by CPA should have a place in 


broken up into regional systems. But he 
said CPA would not be permitted to 
operate a transcontinental service since 
“a population of 12 million people cannot 
‘support two first-class transcontinental 
airlines.” 


He explained that the proposed Air 
Transport Board is similar as to duties 


the Government on 
will have final authority on judicial 
matters. The function of the Board will 


ernment will, in general, accept the rec- 
ommendations of the Air Transport 
Board.” 


May Apply for Entry 


Asked whether the Canadian Govern- 
ment had been consulted on the hearings 
in Washington for routes into Canada, 
Mr. Howe replied: 

“The hearings at Washington are a 
necessary first step toward an application 
for the right to fly in Canada. e pur- 
pose of the hearings is to select the Amer- 
ican operator who will be granted the 
privilege of applying to our Air Transport 
Board for a permit to operate in Canada. 
When one company has been selected for 
that purpose, its application will be for- 
warded by the State Department of the 
United States to the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs of Canada, and only then 
will the application be considered by 
Canada. 

“Before any new operation in Canada 
can be considered by Canada, the Inter- 
national Agreement between our two 
Governments must be revised. When the 
Agreement comes up for revision, it is 
quite possible that Canada will wish to 
apply for entry of a Canadian operation 
into the United States.” 





Patterson Reveals UAL 
Plans for Returning Vets 


Foreseeing that United Air Lines’ busi- 
ness by 1948 will be five times greater 
than in its best prewar year, W. A. Pat- 
terson, president, has written to all 
United’s employes in military service 
telling them how this anticipated expan- 
sion will affect their employment and 
opportunity. 

“We had 3,500 employes at the start 
of the war, and we will require 18,000 
employes within four years after the 
war.” Patterson wrote. “Such an expan- 
sion will create many new jobs and op- 
portunities.” 

United has tried to work out a plan 
that will minimize delays in reinstate- 
ment and specific assignment of returning 
veterans. “All united men and women 
in the military services have jobs await- 
ing them on their return which will be 
at least equal to those they left behind,” 
said Patterson. 

The plan summarized will mean that 
everyone on military leave may have 30 
days’ vacation or can start work sooner. 
Each employe seeking rejnstatement must 
contact the company within 40 days from 
the day of his discharge. Each individual 
wil Ibe placed on payroll at salary re- 
ceived when he left. Those seeking 
positions of greater responsibility will be 
interviewed. A special transition course 
will be offered every returning employe. 
Reinstatement will be at a rate of pay 
that takes into consideration seniority, 
giving full credit for time spent in mili- 
tary service. 
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Col. White, Air Leader 
In Honduras, Returning 
To Home In United States 


Col. Harold A. White, one of the 
founders of Cia Nacional de Aviacion ip 
Guatemala, has 
resigned as com- 
andante of the 
Fuerza Aerea and 
director of the 
Escuela Militar de 
Aviacion for the 
Republic of Hon- 
duras, which 
position he has 
held since 1940. 

Col. White first 
went to Guate 
mala in 1930. Ip 
1932, he resigned 
an from Cia Nacional 
de Aviacion and joined TACA, later be 





White 


coming manager and vice president of | 
the airline. He is returning to his home in — 


the United States for a vacation before 
announcing his future plans. 


Former Fairchild Officer 


Restrained From Disclosing 





Secret Bonding Technique 


An injunction restraining Duncan B. 
Cox, former officer and director of Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp., from 
disclosing a secret process for bonding 
aluminum to steel, developed by the Al- 
Fin Corp., a Fairchild subsidiary, was 


granted June 24 by the New York Su | 


preme Court. The order enjoins Cox 
from disclosing any knowledge of the 
bonding process for five years. 

The suit was filed by Fairchild and its 


subsidiary after Cox had left their em] 
ploy and become associated with the? 


General Bronze Corp. to work in the 
metal-bonding field. 


Cox had acquired his knowledge of the 
Al-Fin bonding process while employed in 
“a confidential position under such cit- 
cumstances as to make it inequitable and 
unjust for him to disclose the secret and 
make use of it.” 

The suit did not involve a patent prin- 
ciple but rather a secret art which the 
court found to be of value to Fairchild 
and its subsidiary in the conduct of their 
business, the opinion said. 


League to Expand Board 


The Civil Air Patrol] League, which has 
met considerable opposition from wing 
commanders of the CAP, now is planning 
to increase the board of directors from 
36 to 54. The original board of 36 did 
not have a single state CAP wing com- 
mander on it, but at a meeting recently 
it was agreed that 18 of them should be 
added for the time being to quiet the 
opposition. Three CAP wing commanders 
are to be added to the executive com- 
mittee. It also appears likely that the 
purposes and activities of the League will 
be trimmed to restrict it to aiding and 
promoting the CAP. A legal aide of Gen. 
H. H. Arnold has been sitting in on the 
discussions. 


Judge William T 7 
Collins, who signed the order, held that > 
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Curtiss C-46 Commando Transport ! 


With the war in high gear, speed is the essence of 
victory! No nation can hope to wage global warfare and 
win without a means of moving vast numbers of men 
and a tremendous tonnage of supplies, long distances 
at high speed. 

The Curtiss C-46 Commando Troop and Cargo 
Carrier has admirably met this demand for unprece- 
dented mobility. 


Today the Commando is a part of the greatest mili- 
tary transport program ever inaugurated. Tomorrow 
it will fly supplies for the rehabilitation of the world. 
Hard on the heels of victory, too, will come the Com- 


mando’s conversion to both a luxury liner and a com- 
mercial cargo carrier for civilian service. Loox To 
Tue Sky, America! 


tribut jon of 


Member, Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, East Coast, Inc. 
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From our bomber plant in Georgia 


are coming B-29 Super-fortresses. 


On many planes and ships are the 
Bell designed flexible gun mounts. 


First American jet propelled plane, 
designed and built by Bell Aircraft. 


Preview of the new Bell fighter—as 
it will be seen in action by the Axis. 


ia 


Bell Airerakt at War 


-++A PROGRESS REPORT 


A good fighter plane—basic in modern 
military operations—must pack plenty 
of wallop. That’s why Bell Aircraft 
developed its hard-hitting Airacobra 
around a 37-millimeter cannon fring 
right through the nose of the plane. 


This “cannon on wings’’—first Amer- 
ican single-engine fighter to carry a can- 
non in the skies—has turned in a per- 
formance which caused the Russians to 
tell W PB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
the Airacobra was one of the American 
products they liked best. And today the 
Airacobra is being joined by a new Bell 
fighter, capable of high-speed, high- 
altitude performance. 


Building such fighter planes is only one 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


part which Bell Aircraft is playing in 
the war. On another front, the Bell 
Bomber plant in Georgia is producing 
the Boeing designed Super-fortresses 
(B-29’s), largest long range bombers 
ever seen. And from our Ordnance 
Division in Burlington, Vt., come Bell 
designed gun mounts, including the new 
hydraulic power mount, that give the 
machine guns of many allied planes and 
surface ships their firing accuracy. 


The Bell Airacobra helped turn the 
tide at Stalingrad and on other fronts. 


The Bell Helicopter n 


many missions of war and peace. 


adaptable for 


a )_awy" . 
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Meanwhile work is continuing on two 
other war projects, America’s first jet 
propelled plane, and the new Bell 
Helicopter. 

Post-war activities are being locked in 
our minds until the day of Victory 
Then our organization, staffed with pro- 
duction men of skill and imagination, 
will ‘turn their thoughts to pioneering 
in an aviation world at peace 


© Bell Averatt Corporation 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL— EAST COAST, INC 





BELL %...../ 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


Niogare Frontier Division, Buffalo and Niagora Falls, N.Y —Ordnonce Division, Burlington, V1.— Georgia Division, Morena, Go. 
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Conference of Mayors 
Receiving Complaints 
On Stanton’s Attitude 


 PHE NATION'S CITIES are firmly 
¥ posed to the plan of CAA Ad- 
re. Charles I. Stanton for a 
ral-aid airport program with ap- 
ionments decided in Washington, Paul 
Betters, executive director of the 
ited States Conference of Mayors de- 






2 












"The cities take the position that the 
pral government, through the CAA, 
mot decide what airports are essential 
"mm the basis of population, number of 
)yegistered aircraft, and other factors such 
"ms govern the national highway system,” 
Betters asserts. “They feel that they can 
better decide the question through closer 
familiarity with community and business 












Betters has been receiving complaints 
gm the so-called Stanton plan since 
March, when the CAA Administrator, ad- 
_ dressing a luncheon in Detroit said: 

“I suggest that the Federal and State 
; ents become partners in building 

“ nation’s postwar civil airport system 
"im general accord with principles worked 
eat in building our national highway 
Daystem. If the President and Congress 
“mithorize a Federal-aid airport program, 
funds could be apportioned to the States 
"by the CAA on the basis of some ac- 

cepted formula. Such a formula, we be- 

lieve, should take account of four factors 

—area, population, number of registered 

aircraft, and the existing number of ac- 

q@edited airports in each state . . . Only 

Projects fitting the National Airport Plan 

would be eligible for Federal aid, and 

CAA standards for location, layout, and 

construction for the class of airport pro- 

posed would have to be met.” 


Oppose New Laws 


The cities are being urged by Betters 
to oppose enactment of any new laws 
authorizing appropriations for airport de- 
velopment since, he says, the present 
Civil Aeronautics Act provides for such 
appropriations. Noting that Stanton, as 

as some members of Congress, long 
have felt that a new Federal-aid airport 
program must originate on Capitol Hill, 
Betters and Col. Edgar S. Gorrell of the 
Air Transport Association, have for 
several years been pointing up the fact 
that this is unnecessary. 

Addressing the American Road Build- 
ets’ Association in Chicago in 1940, Col. 
Gorrell said: 

“Strangely enough the importance to air- 
pert development of the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act has been grasped only 
slowly by many who are vitally interested in 
the problem. Even during the last session of 
Congress a bill was introduced authorizing cer- 
tain appropriations for airport development. 
No such authorizations and enabling legisiation 
ame necessary. Advocacy of such legislation 
Wastes energy that should be devoted to ob- 
@ining such appropriations as may be neces- 
Sry confuses the real issue, and runs the risk 
unfavorable political consequences that 
might follow if a new enabling bill were de- 
feated or were adopted with restrictive terms 
Not appearing in the present law.” 




























ities Oppose Federal Domination 
» Planning Postwar Landing Areas 





Twin Cities Plan 


The Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports Commission, whose 
director is Robert Aldrich, former 
American Airlines airport develop- 
ment engineer, was created by a 
Minnesota Act July 1, 1943. The 
commission’s jurisdiction embraces 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and all territory within a 
radius of 25 miles of the city halls 
of each city. This area is not 
affected by rulings of the Minnesota 
State Aeronautical Commission, as 
is the rest of the state. 

The Commission is a public cor- 
poration. Its commissioners are the 
mayor of each city, a member of 
each city council, a member of each 
county board (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul are in different counties), a 
freeholder—citizen from each city, 
appointed by the mayor with coun- 
cil approval, and a member-at- 
large appointed by the governor of 
the state. The latter member, who 
lives in a county not contiguous 
to the Metropolitan area, is chair- 
man. 

None of the commissioners get 
salaries, although expenses are 
allowed. None may be interested 
in contracts entered into under the 
Act. 

The Commission is empowered 
to acquire lands and personal prop- 
erty, including that through con- 
demnation; construct and equip 
new airports; take over municipal 
airports; borrow money; issue 
bonds; accept money from the 
United States and the State of 
Minnesota. 

Under the Act, the state auditor 
was authorized to levy taxes to 
produce $100,000 for each taxable 
year from 1944 through 1953 and, 
pending collection, to issue end sell 
certificates of indebtedness-—not to 
exceed $1,000,000 in the aggregate. 
Taxes levied against the property 
of each city in any one year shall 
not exceed one mill on the 
valuation, the Act provides. Bonds 
not exceeding $15,000,000 may be 
issued in anticipation of receipts by 
the corporation of payments from 
cities, appropriations, rents, and 
profits—and shall bear five per 
cent interest. Bonds may be legal 
investments for public funds, such 
as school, university, or any other 
trust fund. Those issued by either 
city are guaranteed by the city 
issuing them. 

Officers of the commission are 
the chairman, vice chairman 
(elected), secretary (not necessarily 
a member of the Commission), and 
treasurer (always the State Treas- 
urer). The director of the Com- 
mission is appointed. 
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American Aviation stated in its issue of 
Jan. 1, 1939: 
“Without doubt the most impressive argu- 


Cc Cc. 

Moseley, pres- 
ident of Cal-Aero, Mira Loma and Polaris 
Flight Academies, and Curtiss-Wright Tech- 
nical Institute, is shown receiving an Am- 


CITED BY LEGION— ™*:- 


erican Legion citation for distinguished 

service in the training of Army Air Forces 

pilots and mechanics. Legionnaire making 

presentation [back to camera) is Van D. 

Hogan, past commander, Department of 
California. 





ment for Federal aid for airports has been set 
forth by the U. S. Conference of Mayors, of 
which Paul V. Betters is executive director. 
A report, prepared by the Conference sub- 
committee on airports, members of which are 
O. M. Mosier, vice president of American Air- 
lines; Maj. Jack Berry, manager of Cleveland 


, Airport; Charles Morris, director of aeronau- 


tics for Connecticut; Lt. Richard Aldworth, 
superintendent of Newark Airport; Earl Mal- 
lery of the American Municipal Assn., and 
Betters finds that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 provides ample authorization for Federal 
airport aid without any further legislation. 
In Section 302 (a), the report said, the CAA 
Administrator is empowered to designate and 
establish civil airways and all necessary air 
navigation facilities and to acquire, establish, 
operate, and maintain in whole or in part 
‘air navigation facilities at and upon any 
municipal owned or other landing area.’ 

“The report points out that in the definition 
of ‘air navigational facilities’ it is very clearly 
stated in the Act that an air navigation facility 
includes landing areas, lights, any apparatus 
for the dissemination of weather information, 
radio-directional finding and the like. From 
the standpoint of safety alone, the report said, 
Congress has given complete authority to the 
CAA to aid airports and even to construct and 
maintain them if necessary.” 


Cities Need Guidance 


Betters says municipalities are “greatly 
in need” of a set of guiding principles 
from the CAA. For example, he says, 
they should have been advised many 
months ago not to lease their airports to 
airlines until they could be sure whether 
they were to be used for fixed-base, 
training, or commercial operations. He 
criticized the airlines for playing one city 
against another in the case of rival com- 
munities. He believes such rivalry as 
exists in the Fort Worth-Dallas area “im- 
pedes the progress of commercial avia- 
tion,” and strongly recommends that con- 
tiguous, or nearly-adjacent cities cam- 
paign for the type of joint airport com- 
mission which is proving successful in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. (See 
Column 2.) 

Betters observes that the Feeder air- 
line idea currently “has the edge with 
most American cities.” 
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U.S. Chamber Submits Referendum 


on Aviation Policies to Members 


Carrier-Control Hit 
By ATA in Counter- 
Appeals by Letter 


Ts: UNITED STATES Chamber of 
Commerce, which previously has 
sounded out business sentiment of the 
nation on international air transport ope- 
rating plans, last fortnight submitted to 
its member organizations a referendum 
on airport policies and on the control of 
one form of carrier by another. 

Recently recommended by the Cham- 
ber’s Committee on Transportation and 
Communication, the carrier control ques- 
tion is expected to stir up considerable 
debate throughout the country. 

The Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, through its president, Col. Edgar S. 
‘Gorrell, promptly challenged the carrier- 
control proposal and sent ta each member 
organization of the U. S. Chamber a let- 
ter urging them to vote against the pro- 


“Endorsement of the recommendations,” 
Col. Gorrell said, “obviously would con- 
stitute direct or implied acceptance of the 
policy of ‘integration’ advocated by the 
‘Transportation Association of America 
and favored by railroads, certain steam- 
ship and other limited interests. It would 
inevitably lead to domination of all types 
of carriers by a few super-monopolies of+ 
transportation. 

“Because of the great local, state and 
national importance of this subject, it is 
hoped that your members will not yield 
to. pleas to advocate the breakdown, 
through either partial or total “integra- 
tion,’ of the time-honored and experience- 
warranted national policy of preserving 
separateness, independence and vigorous 
competition between various types of car- 
Tiers and between the independent units 
thereof until they shall have thoroughly 
examined and appraised all of the facts 
and factors having a bearing thereon.” 

As factual data demonstrating the un- 
desirability of “integration,” Col. Gorrell 
cited the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee's Report No. 26, Part 2, 77th 
Congress, Ist Session, dealing with “In- 
vestigations of Railroads, Holding Com- 
panies and Affiliated i 

Voting on the U. S. Chamber’s referen- 
dum will conclude on July 24. Text of 
the questions follows: 


Airport Policies 


1. To replace the recent trend toward 
financing of airport construction mainly 
by the Federal Government and direct 
appropriations for particular airport proj- 
ects, a Federal-aid airport system should 
be established. 

2. Federal funds for airports should be 
matched by at least equal amounts of 
State or local funds for the same uses. 

3. Federal funds should be restricted to 

drainage, construction of run- 
‘ways, and other safety features. 

4. Federal funds should be appropri- 
ated by an equitable formula ac- 
count of the needs of the various states 
and localities from the viewpoint of a 
nationwide airport system, with due con- 


sideration to the provision already made 
of airports from defense and war ex- 
penditures. 

5. State or local jurisdictions should be 
required to provide land, building and 
maintenance. 

6. A major part of such a program 
should be reserved for periods of low 
business activity. 

7. Administrative and financial respon- 
sibility for airport work should be con- 
centrated in a single agency in each juris- 
diction—Federal, State and local. 

8. There should be airport planning 
surveys in each state to be conducted in 
cooperation with the Federal agency on 
the one hand and local airport authori- 
ties on the other. 

9. Plans for airport systems should 
recognize that privately owned and oper- 
ated airports constitute approximately 
one-half of the total number of existing 
airports, although a much smaller frac- 
tion of the total expenditures thereon, and 
that these private airports represent in- 
vestments of great importance to future 
development of aviation. 

10. Governmentally financed airport 
projects which would result in destructive 
competition with existing private airports 
serving the same areas and types of avia- 
tion service should not be undertaken. 

11. Publicly owned airports should as 
soon as practicable be put on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 


Carrier Control 


1. Operators of one form of transporta- 
tion service should be permitted by law 
to operate other forms within reasonable 
territorial limits upon making an ade- 
quate showing to the appropriate regula- 
tory authorities that it would be in the 
public interest and would not unduly re- 
strain competition. 

2. Operators of different forms of trans- 
portation should be encouraged, under 
proper safeguards in the public interest, 
to coordinate their services through con- 
tractural arrangements. 








Ruth Eaker, wife 

MAKES A SALE—.; the Army Air 

Forces’ Maj. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, is shown 

selling Raymond G. Lochiel, treasurer of 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, $100,000 

worth of war bonds. Lochiel made the 
investment for PCA. 
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Ryan and Koch Named 
To Cooperation Group 








Two important officials in government 
aviation circles recently were named to 
membership on the Interdepartmenta] 
Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Republics. 

Selected by the State department, the 
aviation officials chosen were Oswald 
Ryan, a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Col. A. S. Koch, assistant to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 
Ryan recently was named chairman of 
the Permanent American Aeronautical 
Commission (CAPA). Col. Koch, the 
first of the Reserve officers in CAA to be 
called into active service, recently was 
returned to inactive service and immedi. 
ately assumed the position as an assistant 
to Charles I. Stanton. 


Move From Lunken- 
Cincinnati Airport 
Being Considered 


Plans of three _ airlines—American, 
Delta, and TWA—serving Cincinnati, for 
airport facilities were under consideration 
during the fortnight. 

Conferences between airline executives 
and local officials brought up the possi- 
bility of abandonment of Lunken Airport, 
Cincinnati County, Ohio, now being usea 
by the lines and a transfer, at least tem- 
porarily to the Greater Cincinnati Airport, 
Boone County, Ky. Amos Culbert, vice 
president of American, who participated 
in negotiations was quoted as stating that 
the lines “preferred” to remain at Cin- 
cinnati, but that because of operational 
difficulties “probably would have to move 
to Boone County temporarily.” 

Meanwhile, engineers of the three lines 
estimated that a new airport on a Cornell 
Rd. site, near Cincinnati, would cost $,- 
271,387 and return $18,825 above fixed 
charges in the first year of operation. 

Boone County officials, making their bid 
against Cincinnati County, declared that 
it would be agreeable to them to enter 
into a temporary contract with the air- 
lines, declaring that a five-year period 
would be long enough to permit the full 
development of their airport. They have 
plans for immediate improvements, which 
are being held up pending action of pri- 
ority applications on material. If the air- 
lines contracted to use the field, Boone 
County officials declared, the priorities 
would be forthcoming immediately, per- 
mitting construction work to move 


Air Education Stressed 


The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce aviation committee, of which 
Kenneth E. Benson of Miami is chair- 
man, will emphasize aviation education 
and airports in the coming year’s pro- 
gram. Aviation education in primary 
secondary schools, patterned after the 
program developed by the State of 
Nebraska and used successfully for the 
last four years, is a major item in t 
program. The committee also will acquire 
and have ready for distribution complete 
late information on airports, and will co- 
operate with the National Aeronautic 
Association in this regard. 
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HALF - MILLION - DOLLAR trans- 

oceanic air terminal, now under con- 
struction for the Air Transport Command 
at Washington 
National Airport, 
points to the na- 
tion’s capital as a 
hub of postwar 
international air 
traffic. 

This terminal 
the first of its 
kind designed 
especially for the 
handling of inter- 
national traffic, 
will be ready for 
use of the ATC 
late in August. 
After the war, its facilities will be avail- 
able to commercial traffic. 

Located 600 yds. from the Airport's 
Administration building, the new unit in- 
cludes: passenger terminal, operations, air 
freight, and mail buildings, centered in 
one composite structure; portable steel 
hangar 200 ft. by 200 ft. with shops for 
plane servicing and maintenance; fueling 
facilities; 50,000 sq. yds. of concrete ramp 
for plane parking; and an extensive park- 
ing area for motor vehicles. 

On the exterior, the terminal building 
is coated with asbestos cement sheets. 
Approximately 75% of the exterior wall 
area is glass. The interior offices have 
Gypsum board walls and ceilings painted 
in bright colors. Floors throughout are 
black marbelized asphalt tile, laid in 
mastic on a concrete slab. The public 
address system will permit paging 
throughout the terminal by speakers 
operated separately or simultaneously. 

For operational purposes the building 
is subdivided into distinct units, each 
surrounded by free land, making for easy 
postwar expansion. These sub-units are: 

(1) The terminal building, housing all 
functions concerned with passenger and 
baggage processing and servicing. There 
are facilities for foreign detention, medical 
inspection, immigration, intelligence, radio 
Message center, health bureau, customs 
| inspection, censor, overocean travel, brief- 
ing, ticketing and manifesting, courier 
| Offices, and administrative offices. 

(2) The operations building, containing 
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New ATC Terminal Points 
To Capital as Traffic Hub 


all functions of pilot and flight admini- 
tration and servicing. 

(3) The mail building, which includes 
all activities essential to the handling of 
diplomatic pouches, 


Government mail, 





WAR HANGAR TO AID DURING PEACE—The modified theater of war hangar 


terminal at National Airport will be used by transoceanic commercial lines after the wer. 


soldiers’ correspondence and other prior- 
ity air mail. 

(4) The air freight building, equipped 
for the handling of priority cargo. 


The hangar at the new terminal is a 
modified theater of operations type. ATC 
plans to vacate Hangar No. 6 at the 
National Airport when its new facility 
is completed. The new hangar installa- 
tion will include machine, propeller, hy- 
draulic, paint, wood, radio, and electrical 
shops, parts supply rooms, engineering 
offices, flight clerks’ rooms, and parachute 
and life raft rooms. 


Collins in Command 


Col. Frank H. Collins is in command 
of the ATC’s Special Missions unit, Wash- 
ington National Airport Army Air Base. 
In addition to conducting overseas trans- 
port operations, the unit inspects, main- 
tains and conditions planes assigned to 
it and performs modifications to suit 
planes to their individual climatic, geo- 
graphic, and military needs. 

The new terminal is being built under 
contract for the Army by the Charles 
H. Tompkins Co. of Washington. The 
designer is Charles M. Goodman, Prin- 
cipal Architect, Supply and Service, ATC. 





WORLD TRAFFIC TO FLOW THROUGH HERE— "his is model of the pas- 


senger terminal and opera- 
tions unit of ATC's new international terminal which will serve passengers going to many parts 
of world. 
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“Hi, Jerk!” 


An Air Transport Command 
Officer who returned recently from 
a tour of our air bases in Russia 
relates that when an American 
lands, and whether he is a general 
or a private, the Russians rush out, 
grin broadly, and greet him with 
about all the English they know 
which is: 

“Hi, Jerk!” 









































being built as part of the new ATC 





Double Indemnity Held 
Legal in Plane Death 











The New York Supreme Court over- 
ruled the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America and sustained the right of the 
beneficiary of an airline crash victim to 
collect double indemnity on a_ policy, 
despite a specific stipulation in the policy 
that double indemnity could not be col- 
lected if the policyholder met death as 
an air passenger. 

The policy in question included a clause 
providing that double indemnity “shall 
not be payable if the Insured’s death re- 
sulted from engaging or partici- 
pating as a passenger or otherwise in 
aerial navigation or submarine operations 
or service connected with either.” 

The Court held that the language of 
this exclusion clause “is such that the | 
average person applying for the insurance 
and reading the policy and clause would 
feel the exclusion applied to an occupa- 
tional casualty and that he was insured 
against the risk of such a casualty” as a/ 
crash while an air passenger. 


Swenson Gets An Assistant 

The National Aeronautic Association 
announces that Jack Frost, public rela- 
tions director of the Hecht Co., Washing- | 
ton department store, has been named as- 
sistant to Lowell Swenson, manager of 
NAA. Frost was an advertising man in 
mercantile establishments in the south 
and mid-west before going to Washing- 
ton in 1938. 


Ruling on Licensing 

The Minnesota Commissioner of Aero- 
nautics is authorized to license air schools 
giving both ground and flight instruc- 
tions, it is maintained in an Opinion by 
the State Attorney General. Such air 
schools need not be licensed as trade 
schools. A license from the Commissioner 
of Education is not necessary, if a li- 
cense has been obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Aeronautics. 

















| UAL Cargo Chief Says: 





’ Discard Pound-Mile Basis 


INSIDERATION should be given to 
: put the airlines on the same basis 
4 as the in receiving payment for 
”. the carriage of mail, according to Charles 
_ P. Graddick, director of United Air Lines’ 

*, air cargo department. 

ay — would represent a complete change 


feet, will hold approximately 50 sacks of 
mail. Thus, a 60-ft. car holds 1,000 sacks. 
The Post Office always contracts for a 
certain minimum amount of space, and 
pays for the unit regardless of whether or 
not it is completely filled. During 

| periods, additional space is requ 


tte 3 - Bo FS 





Former P. O. Superintendent 


Graddick, former superintendent of air 
mail for the Post Office Dept., believes 
that this method of payment would be 


um amount of space must be set 
.| aside for air mail, and should experience 
») no difficulty in providing more space for 
4 peak loads. The system, he believes, might 
* prove particularly valuable when used 
+ on_all-cargo planes. 
“ D many aspects of the mail- 
, | express situation with American Aviation. 
| Graddick went strongly on record in 
favor of establishment of an air parcel 
' post system. He sums up his thoughts 
on this subject as follows: “Air mail, our 
\ first cargo, is assured. You have had it, 
" it has proven its worth and, in my opin- 
‘ jon, it should and will be expanded to 
' cover other classes of mail. 
“It is distressing that those persons and 
_ government officials who have been criti- 
cal of the airlines for having engaged the 
,, Railway Express Agency to make it pos- 
™ sible to extend the benefits of air service 
' to some 23,000 cities and towns through- 
- out the country instead have not exerted 
.. their efforts to enable all of the 46,000 
' cities and towns throughout the coun 
it get 9 benefit of air service throu 
1 post. If this country has gone 
neh trouble to provide the benefits of 
oy = mail and air transportation for its 
citizens why should it not use its other 
" facilities coordinately to extend to as 
j many as possible the benefits of air 
” service? 
|. “Why should not a farmer be able to 





|), nursery or day-old 
‘chicks, and have such products delivered 
to his door his own rural carrier? 


+ If, in the midst of a spray period ot 
) harvest season he should have a machin- 
breakdown of his spraying or har- 


|. For Mail Pay; Sell Space 


vesting equipment, and should be unable 
to get parts locally, why should he not 
be able to telephone or telegraph for a 
replacement to be shipped to him by air 
and have it delivered to his door with- 
out the necessity of a trip to town at a 
time when every moment is precious to 
him? 

“I believe that once the true conditions 
are made clear to. Congress they will 
provide that service for our great farm 
population and for the 23,000 towns which 
have no air express.” 

Operations of all-cargo planes during 
the war has been very successful, Grad- 
dick says, revealing that UAL’s four 
cargoliners carried, during the first four 
months of 1944, about 38% of the total 
UAL mail and 25% of the entire system's 
express. Air mail pound-miles performed 
by only these four planes in January were 
787,787,007 (34.2% of all mail carried by 
UAL), while average load was 3,871 Ibs. 
In the same month, the same planes per- 
formed 148,732,434 pound-miles of express 
service, 23.2% of the UAL total, and 
average load was 683 lbs. 

Figures for February were 837,858,537 
pound-miles of mail service (388% of 
total with average load of 3,815 lbs.) and 
134,961,771 pound-miles of express (25.6% 
of total with average load of 572 lbs.). 
In March, the figures rose to 950,845,818 
(40.1% with 4,180-lb. average) and 172,- 
328,771 (26.5% with 677-lb. average). 
April totals were 907,440,435 (39.2% with 


4,043 average) and 141,818,807 (23.6% with 
590 average). 

Some idea of how large these loads are 
may be seen from the March figures, a 
month in which average mail and express 
loads on all cargo trips totaled 4,857 Ibs — 
equivalent to carrying 24 passengers and 
baggage. 

Despite this wartime performance, how. 
ever, Graddick does not see an immediate 
need for giant postwar cargo planes, 
“We'll continue to have air express as we 
know it today, carried on passenger 
planes, with cargo planes perhaps being 
used during peak periods,” he predicts, 
Further, he believes that both airlines 
and manufacturers would do well to ex- 
plore the possibilities of developing a 
large single-engined cargo plane. 

“T’ve reached no definite conclusion of 
future air cargo rates, but I believe they 
can be cut to at least half of what they 
are now—maybe to 25 or 30c a ton-mile,” 
he says. “If they get below 20c we'll get 
some nice tonnage out of perishables.” 
Even with somewhat higher rates, some 
perishables will be transported—mush- 
rooms, tomatoes, strawberries, boysen. 
berries and loganberries. The last two 
mentioned have a 48-72 hour marketing 
period, making fast transportation essen- 
tial. 

Transportation of perishables will be on 
an airport-to-airport basis, the shippers 
delivering produce to the airport, the 
buyer picking it up at the airport, Grad- 
dick believes. In this way, a cheaper 
rate will be possible. 

“Tt will take much hard work to fully 
develop air cargo,” he concludes. 


Odell Opens Office 


Capt. L. L. Odell, who was consulting 
engineer for Pan American Airways for 
many years, has opened his own en- 
gineering office at 60 East 42nd Stree§ 
New York. 





Revenue Passenger-Miles Expected 
To Increase 20% in First Six Months 


EVENUE PASSENGER-MILES flown 
by the domestic airlines during the 
first six months of 1944 are expected to 
exceed 888,600,000, an increase of 20% 
over the 735,300,000 passenger miles flown 
during the first half of 1943 according 
to Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, President of the 
Air Transport Association of America. 
Gorrell estimated mail pound-miles at 
41% billion, which would be more than 


30% above the almost 32 billion in the 
first six months of 1943. Mail pounds 
carried are expected to reach more than 
65% million, as compared with 50% mil- 
lion in the like period a year ago, a gain 
of more than 29%. 

Domestic airline traffic estimates for 
the first six months this year as com- 
pared with like periods of 1943 and 1942 
follow: 


Item First Half 1944 First Half 1943 First Half 1942 
Revenue Passenger-Miles .......... 888,600,000 735,341,450 726,646,588 
Mail Pound-Miles .................. 41,572,000,000 31,936,867,978 17,538,843,382 
Mail Pounds Carried ............... 65,600,000 50,504,847 28,607,256 
Express Pound-Miles ............... 15,227,000,000 14,580,244.112 9,704,511,266 
Express Pounds Carried ............ 31,500,000 28,776,456 18,438,751 


Recent figures announced by Civil 
Aeronautics Board, give the following 
comparison between April of 1944 and 


Revenue Miles Flown .................. 
Revenue Passenger Miles ............... 
eg EE ee 
Express Pound Miles ..................: 
Revenue passenger load factor (per cent 

Do oc iceecscstavcoes 








1943 relating to domestic airline opera- 
tions: 


Apr. 1944 Apr. 1943 
10,034,017 8,419,412 
154,626,721 131,737,268 
7,027,621,464 5,753,003,046 
2,405,375,010 2,769,444,650 
88.64 88.58 
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Let SIMMONDS take over 
part of the Control Room Job 








Contrary to the trend in other technical fields, the 

1. number of instruments and controls tends to in- 

crease with the power and size of aircraft. But just as 

complex conditions in other fields are being handled 

‘ . . . . 

automatically, the Simmonds-Hobson Automatic Engine 

Control provides for the known variety of conditions in 
aircraft engine operation. 


No one would consider buying a 5-dial radio A captured Focke-Wulf 190 discloses.a master 

4 today. Modern electronic engineering has dem- a. engine control focusing engine operation in one 

onstrated reception of absolutely equal clarity with only lever for most flight conditions. The adoption of auto- 

one selection and one volume control. matic controls by a resourceful enemy cannot be 
ignored, 


Simmonds is now producing a proven con- 
. trol which relieves the pilot of constantly 
watching manifold pressure and adjusting his 
mixture. New models will soon extend auto- 
matic control to other important engine func- 
tions. Simmonds engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss the application of these controls to military 
or commercial aircraft. 


SIMMONDS EQUIPMENT FLIES WITH EVERY TYPE OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT 


Automatic Engine Controls +» Push-Pull Controls + Spark 
Plugs + Hydraulic Accumuletors + Hydraulic Fuses 
Chronometric Radiosondes + Self-Aligning Rod-End 
Bearings + Fasteners and Clips of Specialized Design 


Branch Offices: Dayton - Washington - Hollywood - Montreal Manufacturing Plants: New York - Vermont 
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STRONG, 
RESISTANT, WORKABLE 
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pean DESIGNERS wanted a higher 
strength aluminum alloy for increased 
| performance. Aircraft shopmen wanted an . 
| aluminum alloy of good workability in order . ~ <> 
| to reduce production time. Users of aircraft . \ 
wanted an aluminum alloy with good corro- ‘ 
| sion resistance, to withstand any atmosphere 
' and climate. \ 
Reynolds’ Metallurgists, reading these \ 
needs, created R-301. ee. 


|  R-301 is a high-strength aluminum alloy core, 

integrally bonded with a corrosion-resistant, f 

medium-strength aluminum alloy cladding. 
| The core and cladding alloys respond to the 
| same heat treatment—resulting in a final prod- 
| uct possessing high strength. 

R-301 in the solution heat treated temper is 

| stable and more workable than any other high- 

strength aluminum alloy in the corresponding ; _A 


2 
temper—thereby eliminating costly post- / f. 
“a 





forming heat treatment and consequent dis- 
tortion of aircraft parts. 5 


R-301 is being produced in three tempers, . 
suitable for a wide range of applications. In- ° 
quiries are invited. Reynolds Metals Co., _— 

_ Aluminum and Parts Div., Louisville, Ky. a ge? ov 4 


* * * ; 
“ft 
(Upper right) Heavy, bending rolls, forming an 7 
* ae 


armor hood for the pilot’s compartment. R-301 <S: 
can be cold-rolled to shape. 


: (Lower right) R-301 drills and routs to sharp, 
accurate contour. The hard surface cladding re- 
duces the hazard of accidental scratching. 
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Pedestrian 


--- but very pertinent! 


Too bad,” said a well meaning friend, “that your 
engines are used unly in training and transport planes, 


They'd get a lot more publicity in combat ships.” 


M,, BE SO, but we’re satisfied. Publicity doesn’t prove 
much about a plane engine—but performance records do! 
In twin-engine trainers under hard student handling, these 
Jacobs engines take more take-offs and spend more time 
at full throttle than any engine in combat service. 
And then stand up for more than 1,000 hours between 
major overhauls—performance three times the original 
specification or expectation. That’s air time enough to take 
a plane more than 150,000 miles. Ever hear of an auto- 
mobile engine putting on so much mileage between overhauls? 


To anybody who knows anything about plane engines, 


or aircraft operation . . . to anybody who knows anything 
about airline equipment or operating costs . . . Jacobs 
performance records stand out like a house afire! Because 


safety, payload, maintenance costs, and profits in any ait 
transport operation, feeder or through line, are pretty well 
tied up with the engine. And Jacobs engines are not going 


to lack either jobs or markets after the war. 


@ Jacors Arrcrart Encine Company also manufactures Pratt & 
Whitney engines used by both the Army Air Forces and Navy ina 
wide variety of services ... . Largest manufacturer in the world of 
aircraft engines of medium power rating, Jacobs has in prospect 
"postwar models of both higher and lower horsepower than those now 
made and interesting power applications for uses other than aviation. 
Inquiries are invited . . . Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
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Oldtime Planes Do Final Curtain 
Call Carrying Big Loads in Alaska 


OWHERE in the United States and its 

possessions will modern planes, being 
declared surplus by the Army, be more 
welcome than in Alaska. 

This is the viewpoint of Charles Planck, 
thief of the Press Section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, who recently 
returned from a tour of the 7,000 miles of 
CAA Federal Airways in Alaska. Planck 
reports having seen many derelicts of the 
ar still performing yeoman service in the 
North country. most of the flights directly 
connected with the war effort. 

The history of aviation in Alaska is a 
saga of the transportation age. Unlike 
Continental United States, there was no 
easy transition from ox cart to horse and 
buggy, from horse and buggy to the auto, 
from stage coach to the railroad train. 
Even today Alaska represents the ex- 
tremes in transportation—the dog sled and 
the airplane. The day of the musher and 
his huskies may well be on its way out 
because there can be no compromise be- 
tween these great extremes in the mode 
of travel. 

When the Army recently released about 
a dozen old Boeing 247’s, some of them 
were assigned to the airlines of Alaska. 
This, Planck states, was a shot in the arm 
for Alaskan commercial aviation and 
fiers only a hint of what may be in store 
for this area when the commercial plane 
comes into its own in the ar era. 
The plane may well mean to Aalska what 
_ coming of the iron horse meant to the 

est. 


Panorama of Old Friends 


“In Alaska, the planes that have grown 
old in the States are in constant use, and 
it is, in effect, the last stop this side of 
the graveyard for airplanes. One sees a 
panorama of old friends aeronautical on 
the airport at Anchorage where several 
— have their headquarters,” Planck 


it was at Anchorage that Planck saw an 
od aerial patriarch—a Boeing 80 A—three 
motored, biplane which served the air- 
lines of the U. S. briefly between 1928 and 
1930. While this plane is not now in air- 
line service, it is being used by the Mor- 
tison & Knudson Co., contractors, in build- 
ing airports. In the building of Northway 
Airport everything had to be taken to the 
site either by caterpillar tractor from 
about 55 miles away or over the trackless 
expanse in deep snow or by air. Most of 
it went by air. Even trucks, tractors, 
piling and 3,000 tons of paving went by air 
and most of it in the old Boeing. Although 
ithas a wide door, enlarged for freight 
handling, it would not admit the metal 
bodies of two-ton trucks. These trucks 
Were cut in two and placed aboard the 
plane. Once unloaded at Northway, the 
two sections were welded together. 

Another old relic of U. S. domestic air 
fansportation is the Pilgrim, a single- 
engined monoplane which was the first 
Plane to be steam heated, and which 
American Airlines introduced around 1931. 
Alaska Airlines stil] uses a Pilgrim. 

Planck saw Bellancas and he thought 
of the famous old Columbia which Cham- 
berlain and Levine flew to Germany; 
seven-place Stinsons, single-engined; Stin- 
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son tri-motors, both high and low winged 
and the durable, almost indestructible 
Ford Tri-motors. 

Figuratively war has enabled these old 
planes to win their service stripes before 
answering a final curtain call which will 
mark the end of their interesting careers. 
And while war has given them an oppor- 
tunity to leave the scene in a dramatic 
way, war also has hastened their depar- 
ture. Inability to obtain replacement parts 
and the dire necessity for keeping some 
of these ships in operation has resulted, 
in some instances, in cannibalizing the old 
timers to keep others in the air. 

Charter is a big business in Alaska, 
Planck stated. Every Alaskan recognizes 
the ease with which travel is shortened 
by plane. At most remote places, such as 
mines, canneries and logging camps, the 
Alaskan bush pilot always can find busi- 
ness. And usually he can find a way to 
set his plane down whether a landing 
strip is provided. Travel by air along the 
7,000 miles of CAA airways is done by 
everyone from workingman to capitalist. 


Bush Pilots Know Way 


The time is not far away when two- 
engined planes will replace single-engine 
equipment on most of the regular runs. 
Considering the rugged terrain, the addi- 
tional safety factor undoubtedly will be a 
boon to Alaskan air travel. 

“On almost any Alaskan flight, the 
route over mountain ranges,” 
Planck explained. “Alaskan pilots know 
their passes through these ranges like a 
kid knows the alleys in his neighborhood. 
They fly through these passes casually— 
an experience that is terrifying to a nov- 
ice at flying. They claim there is no dan- 
ger, because somewhere below, in moun- 
tains or muskeg, there is a place to land 
where complete crack-ups can be avoided. 





CAB Opens Alaska Office 











Raymond W. Stough, director of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s Economic Bu- 
reau, is operating an office in Anchorage, 
Alaska, as a special assistant to the Board. 
The decision to open the office was in 
recognition of the importance of the 
growth of air service in the Territory. 

In 1939, Stough held the first Board 
hearings on route applications and policy 
matters in Alaska. Based on his recom- 
mendations, the Board continued the in- 
vestigation, and assigned further hear- 
ings which led to the issuance of certifi- 
cates to Alaskan carriers in 1942. Certain 
phases of the plan recommended by 
Stough could not be put into operation 
until an office was opened in Alaska. 

It is understood that V. Rock Grund- 
man, of the Board’s public counsel office, 
Robert J. Bartoo, of the Rates and Audits 
section and LeRoy Huntington, of the 
Service and Tariff section of the CAB 
Economic Bureau, will accompany Stough. 





Deep snow deposits or river-bottom sand 
bars are always within their reach.” 

Like something akin to a great com- 
munity or regional tragedy, the recent de- 
struction, by fire, of a hangar at Anchor- 
age with the resulting loss of five air- 
planes, cast a pall over civilian aviation 
circles throughout Alaska, They were old 
planes being used by Morrison & Knudson 
in the building of airfields in the Terri- 
tory, but aviation people in Alaska, know~ 
ing the problem of replacement, took this 
as a personal loss. 

Planes, built out of war necessity, may 
someday be a drug on the market but it 
would be difficult today to impress this 
fact on the Alaskan bush pilot. All he 
wants to do is to get his hands on the 
controls of some modern equipment to 
show the aviation industry what the plane 
can do for the development of a great 
area which, up to now, has been com- 
paratively inaccessible to man because of 
the limitations of surface transportation. 








Vintage of 1927 Still Used In Frozen North 
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This Bellanca, vintage of about 1927-1930, is on the sea ice at Nome. The same day this 

plane of Wien Airlines had to hunt a hillside at Candle with enough snow to make a landing. 

Returning, it picked up its wheels at Nome and flew to an inland field still covered with 
snow to change to “summer™ landing gear. 
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| —TRANSPORT 
Stratoliners Undergoing 








Changes for Use by TWA 


B-17 Wings Being 

Put On; Payload Will 
Be Greatly Increased 

HE FIVE BOEING 307 Stratoliners, 


supercharged 

nental & Western Air, Inc., turned over 
to the Army at the start of the war, are 
being returned to the airline. 

On orders from the Army they will 
undergo considerable modification by 
Boeing Aircraft Co. at Seattle before being 
put into use by TWA. Two of the five 


I) Stratoliners already are at Seattle and 


work is being rushed on them. Others 


will arrive in Seattle soon. 


The wings are being replaced with B-17 
modified, which will increase the 
ey: It is planned to 
the fuselage and add approxi- 
mately 9,000 Ibs. gross weight, which will 
mean a substantial increase in payload. 

Operating costs are expected to be low- 
ered from 12c a ton-mile to 10c. 

The first plane is scheduled to be de- 
livered to TWA about Sept. 1, with the 
other four to follow. 

Of the nine Stratoliners built by Boeing, 


‘| TWA purchased five, Pan American Air- 
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ways three, and Howard Hughes retained 
one for his own use and research. The 
PAA Stratoliners are in service in the 
Caribbean area. 


One-Minute Stops 
Urged for Feeders 


to Overcome Rivals 


If the feeder line plane is to effectively 
meet the competition of surface carriers 
in flights averaging 50 miles between 
points, it may mean that the feeder air- 
line operator will have to strive to achieve 

one-minute stops. 

This is the opinion set forth by nage om 
Lederer, chief engineer, engineering 
partment of Aero Insurance 


ique to sur- 
vive. According to one study, a feeder 
will average only 60 mph. 


of dispatch information might show 
how to overcome this obstacle. Time on 
the ground must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Why not strive for a one-minute 
stop as our objective? Subway trains in 
New York average 17 seconds per stop. 
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“This raises some a issues. 
It may mean: no cire rior to landing 
(requiring topnotch go) mye control); a 
minimum of taxiing after the landing 
roll (passengers brought to the runway 
in a bus or trailer—embark and disem- 
bark on the side of the runway, no 
ramps); runways will have to be long 
enough to allow take-off without requir- 
ing the ship to taxi back; a system of light 
signals on the runways to signal for take- 
off (reduce radio conversation); engines 
will be kept running, time to stop and 
start engines will not be available (re- 
quiring reversible pitch propellers or 
pusher airplanes so passengers won't be 
compelled to pass through the slipstream) ; 
refueling with engines running may be 
necessary; large doors will be required 
(so two people can use them simultane- 
ously); separate cargo bins for each 
stop; an enormous weather data board on 
top of the administration building that 
the pilot can see from the runway; and 
this is only the beginning.” 





SERVICE AWARD— nited Air 


Lines’ _ military 


training center at Oakland, Cal., recently 
won the U. S. Army's Certificate of Service 
Award for having trained 5,000 aircraft 
technicians for the AAF. D. L. McDaniel, 
left, is shown receiving the award from Maj. 
Gen. John F. Curry, head of the AAF's 
Western Technical Training Command. 





Airlines Get 15 More Transports; 
End of Priorities Not in Sight 


LTHOUGH THE AIRLINES have re- 

ceived another 15 transport planes 
since the tabulation was printed in the 
July 1 edition of American Aviation, there 
was no indication that priorities on air 
travel are to be removed in the near 
future. The return of the 15 brought the 
total now available for airline operation 
to 257. 

One official of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board expressed the view that to remove 
priority regulations now would be “al- 
most disastrous in its results.” Priority 
displacements thave decreased with the 
return of planes but the airlines are far 
short, and will remain short for some 
time, of having enough equipment to 
handle normal traffic, he said. 

Other sources pointed out that in Janu- 
ary, 1942, when the airlines had about 
360 planes, a priority system was neces- 
sary—at a time when the war program 
was not yet fully under way. The air- 
lines now have 257 aircraft. It is also 
learned that after the airline fleet had 
been decreased to 200, the CAB certified 
to the Office of Defense Transportation 
that the airlines needed about 95 more 
planes to enable them to carry essential 
priority traffic without substantial dis- 
placement, that they needed about 165 
(or a fleet of 365) to meet adequately the 
needs of war traffic, and that a fleet of 
about 570 would be needed to transport 
normal traffic at normal utilization and 
load factors. 

In the allocation of June 28, the 15 
planes were divided between the air- 
lines as follows: United 6, American 5 
and one each to Northwest, Eastern, 
Braniff and PCA. Three of the 15 were 
DST (sleeper types) two of which went 
to American and one to Eastern. 
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Following is a table showing transport 
planes, all categories, in airline use in 
1942 and either in use or returned for 
use in 1944: 


May 18 July1 


1942 1944 

American ........... 74 63 
EE. ‘niediveduwwine'e 52 50 
” sdaneedude we 40 36 
ER, Wes Oa ca ee eas 39 29 
i ek ole a ina aeeiend 18 14 
NE eS oink, viewer 15 ll 
Northwest .......... 14 13 
ee 9 7 
ED aclien tenn uélnd 12 7 
TD Go ake malnaeneiink 6 6 
RO ee 4 4 
Northeast ........... 6 3 
Continental ......... 6 4 
Se 5 4 
Mid-Continent ...... 9 4 
DE cds cobs nvaawa 5 2 

ee ere 314 7 


Eastern Recommended 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., inadvertently 
was not included in the list of carriers 
mentioned in the July 1 issue as having 
been recommended by Allen Dean, of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, for routes 
to Detroit -in the Detroit-Memphis-St 
Louis case. While endorsing the recom- 
mendations of the examiners as far as 
they went, Dean strongly recomme 
in favor of Eastern and United and asked 
the Board to bear the city’s need in mind 
when it considered these carrier’s route 
applications in this and subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 


1944 
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Much-Debated Question 
Reaches Trial Stage; 
Justice Dept. Active 


HE SURFACE CARRIER ISSUE 

which has been a much-debated ques- 
tion in aviation circles during the past 
year finally reached the trial stage in the 
recent Great Lakes-Florida route pro- 
ceeding. 

This issue came to the forefront when 
South East Airlines presented its case for 
aregional air transport system extending 
from Jacksonville on the south to Cin- 
dnnati on the northwest and Norfolk on 
the east, via some 40 intermediate points. 

It was the first time that the Depart- 
ment of Justice took an active part in a 

ing, based on the monopoly of 
transportation and restraint of trade is- 
sues. Most of the questioning centered 
around Hamish Turner, vice president, 
general manager and director of South 
East who is general manager of Carolina 
Scenic Coach Lines and is owner and 
operator of Carolina Stages. Aside from 
the efforts of opposing counsel to bring 
out all possible evidence touching on 
Hamish’s connections with both air and 
surface transportation companies, Sadie 
B. Arbuthnot, Edward Dumbould and 
James A. Tomlinson, lawyers for the De- 
partment of Justice, spent some time in 
questioning him and other South East 
witnesses. 

All South East witnesses claimed there 
is no connection between the airline com- 
pany and the bus companies. R. Z. Cates, 
president of the company, who was a 
World War I flyer in Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer’s famous 94th Aero Squadron, 
testified of the need for better transpor- 
tation in the Piedmont area. Cates is also 
president and director of Arkwright Mills, 
a partner in Carolina Cotton Co., and di- 
rector of Raycord Corp. Under question- 
ing, he admitted that if business war- 
ranted it, South East might some day be- 
come a trunkline operator. 


Clifford Ball Testifies 


Clifford Ball, founder of Pennsylvania 
Airlines, predecessor of PCA, testified for 
South East on operating and traffic prob- 
lems. He was questioned by opposing 
counsel particularly regarding operating 
cost data on Beechcraft 18-S passenger 
planes and other planes of that type. 
When he introduced figures that had been 
furnished him by the manufacturers, Rob- 
ert L. Griffith, counsel for American, 
asked permission of Examiner Ross I. 
Newmann to furnish for the record engi- 
neering studies made by American’s engi- 
neering staff concerning Beechcraft oper- 
ating costs. Henry P. Bevans, counsel for 
TWA, made a similar request. These re- 
quests were granted, over the objections 
of Fred W. Albertson, counsel for South 
East, who said South East had furnished 
this cost data in exhibits exchanged be- 
fore the hearing started and that opposing 
counsel had had ample time to answer in 
rebuttal exhibits. 
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Great Lakes-Florida Case 
Introduces Surface Issue 


South East’s exhibits estimated the oper- 
ating expenses of a plane of the Beech- 
craft 18-S type at 30 cents per mile be- 
fore depreciation and 32 cents per mile 
after depreciation. 

Dr. C. K. Brown, professor of Economics 
of Davidson College and Dean of the 
Faculty of that institution, and H. K. 
Gilbert Jr., president of the company, 
were the principal witnesses for State Air- 
lines, Inc. which applied for routes from 
the Piedmont area north to Detroit and 
southeast to Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. Brown 
sponsored a score of exhibits relating to 
economic data, traffic potentialities and in- 
adequacy of surface transportation. 

Gilbert testified: “If our applications 
are granted, a new milestone in aviation 
will have been reached. The results of 
authorizing these operations will have in- 
deed justified the Board’s six-year in- 
terval of granting no permanent certificate 
to any new domestic carrier for passen- 
gers, property and mail. It will mark the 
start of a new era of concentrated, logical, 
and sound air transportation development 
for the nation and the greatest develop- 
ment in the history of transportation that 
the southeast has ever had for its benefit.” 


Stops 50 Miles Apart 


State proposed to operate Douglas 
DC-3’s and submitted exhibits showing 
annual operating expenses of $5,115,683 or 
72 cents per revenue mile. All stops, in- 
volving proposed service to 64 cities, 
would be at least 50 miles apart. 

The last of the non-certificated appli- 
cants to present their case was Virginia 
Central Airlines. Abe Cohen, president 
and W. G. Burnette, counsel and W. W. 
Edmondson appeared as witnesses. Vir- 
ginia Central proposed to operate Doug- 
las DC-3's and 10 or 12-place Lockheed 
type planes over routes between Lynch- 
burg and the following points: Columbus, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati and Norfolk, 
via many intermediate points. 

J. C. Stratton Jr., an executive assist- 
ant of TWA, testified briefly as to the 
diversionary effects some of the proposed 
routes would have on TWA operations. 

PCA and National were the last of the 
certificated carriers to put in their cases. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
waged a hard fight for more direct routes 
to the south and for extensions from the 
Piedmont area into Florida. While PCA 
would parallel a considerable portion of 
Eastern’s route 10, C. Bedell Monro, presi- 
dent of PCA, enunciated the theory that 
point to point competition was in the 
public interest if the traffic potential war- 
ranted it and if the carrier from whom 
this traffic was diverted was able to stand 
the same on the basis of its system earn- 
ings. He said that PCA would divert less 
than one percent of Eastern’s and Na- 
tional’s business in Florida. 

G. T. Baker, president of National, testi- 
fied in behalf of two routes requested by 
his company between Jacksonville and 
Detroit. During this appearance on the 
stand, William I. Denning, company coun- 
sel, sought to draw from Baker some com- 
ment with reference to the attack which 









Reaping Dividends 

After having been the world’s 
supplier of baseball equipment for 
many years, the United States is 
now reaping returns for popu- 
larizing the game in foreign lands. 
Sports equipment from factories of 
other nations is now flowing into 
the country to augment war- 
depleted stocks. Pan American Air- 
ways reports that many thousands 
of baseball gloves are being flown 
in from Mexico. Most of them are 
being distributed through the Army 
and Navy canteens to servicemen. 

















































































had been made on National earlier in 
the hearing by Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern Air Lines. 

“Do you have any apology for the fact, 
if it is a fact, that clerks and grease 
monkeys in your organization have be- 
come executives overnight,” Denning 
asked. 

“I think that would be a very com- 
mendable policy. It is a policy of our 
company to recognize the abilities of 
clerks and grease monkeys and to promote 
them in accordance with their ability. I 
may mention the story of the rail splitter 
who became President of the United 
States, as an outstanding example of rec- 
ognition of ability symbolic of the Ameri- 
can way of life. I might add that the 
President of Eastern Air Lines used to be 
a chauffeur, he had a rapid advance,” 
Baker replied. 

The need for direct one-carrier through 
service between Chicago and Florida and 
Detroit and Florida together with a de- 
mand that sky routes across the moun- 
tains be authorized to offset poor ground 
transportation in the Piedmont area ap- 
peared to be focal points about which 
much of the testimony hinged in this 
case. 

Nearly three weeks were required to 
hear all of the applicants and witnesses 
in this case, which ended June 30. After 
a short vacation, Examiner Newmann will 
begin his study of the voluminous rec- 
ord, preparatory to writing a report with 
recommendations in one of the hardest 
fought cases that has been heard in the 
last few months. D. Franklin Kell served 
as public counsel. 


9 Different Proposals 


The testimony brought out abundant 
evidence of the need for better and faster 
air transportation between the Great 
Lakes area and Florida. All of the six 
air carriers and three non-certificated ap- 
plicants had a different proposal for best 
meeting this transportation deficiency. 

Testimony revealed that rail and bus 
service in the Piedmont area is wholly 
inadequate in terms of modern travel and 
that the shortest and quickest route from 
the Great Lakes to Florida was a three 
carrier connecting service. 

Diversion occupied an important place 
in the considerations of many of the ap- 
plicants. Many widely separated con- 
clusions were reached by the parties as to 
the extent of diversion that might be 
expected from the granting of certain 
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Platte, Omaha to Brookings, 
}tween Great Falls and Seattle, via Spokane, 


WH. ONLY NINE new route appli- 
cations were filed with the Docket 
Section of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
ons the last fortnight, Section em- 
a were kept busy with an unusually 
igh number of applications relating to 
pea sein administrative and regulatory re- 


ioeuhins’ and amendments. 

’ American Airlines, Inc., apparently ac- 
cepting the invitation which may be im- 
plied from some of the thew 4 recent 
decisions where point-to-point competi- 
tion has been authorized, filed for a route 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco- 
Oakland. There are now three carriers— 
United, Western and TWA—in this area 
und it was in certificating Western and 
TWA between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
eisco that the Board first announced the 
‘point to point” competition theory. 

Eastern filed for new points in the New 
England area where the company recent- 
ly received an extension from New York 
to Boston. Western Air Lines continued 
to file for routes in the northwest in terri- 
tory served by Inland Air Lines, Inc.— 
the company which Western recently pur- 
chased. 


A brief summary of the applications 
filed follows: 


American Airlines, Inc. 


This carrier filed an application for an 
extension of its Southern Transcontinental 
route from Los Angeles to San Francisco- 
Oakland. In making the announcement, A. 
N. Kemp, president, pointed out that Ameri- 
can is the only American flag air carrier 
between Los Angeles, San Diego and Mexico 
and that this application, if granted, will 
make possible, for the first fee: through 
direct one-carrier service from San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland to Monterrey and Mexico City. 
He said the approval of this application 
would also provide, for the first time, 
through one-carrier service between San 
Prancisco-Oakland and cities as far east as 
Baltimore. (Docket 1469) 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


This carrier filed an application request- 
ing that its certificates for Routes Nos. 5 
and 6 be amended to include service to the 
following points: Stamford-Norwalk, Conn., 
Hartford, New Haven, Providence and Brock- 
ton. The applicant states that in connection 
with its new certificate between New York 
and Boston, service to these towns, due to 
a community of interest between them and 
other points on Eastern’s system, would be 
in the public interest. (Docket 1473) 


United Air Lines, Inc. 
filed an application ask- 


This company 
Jing GAB to amend its certificate for Route 


1 to include Cedar Rapids, Ia., as an inter- 
mediate point. (Docket 1467) 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 


This carrier filed two new applications for 
routes in the west and northwest. Routes 
asked are: Cheyenne to Omaha, Huron to 
Mankato, Casper to Omaha, Casper to North 
Scottsbluff to 
(Docket 1465) and a route be- 


(Docket 1466) 





Coeur D’Alene and Kolispel. 





Los Angeles-San Francisco Area 


Attractive to American Airlines 


Acme Air Express, Inc. 


This applicant of New York, 16, N. Y., 
filed for a certificate to operate an air ex- 
press forwarding service between any and 
all points in the U. S. The company would 
perform a pickup and delivery service at all 
important air terminals, and would inte- 
grate ito operations with that of the Acme 
Fast Freight System of which Thomas A. 
Bradley is head. Applicant claims that Acme 
Fast Freight handled in 1943 1,016,833 tons 
of freight for which is received $43,411,760 
in revenues, of which approximately $250,000 
represents express matter. (Docket 1479) 


B. K. S. Flying Service 


Located at Erie County Airport, Fairview, 
Pa., this applicant filed an application for 
five routes as follows: two different routes 
between Erie and Philadelphia and return, 
two circular routes originating and terminat- 
ing in Erie and one between Erie and Har- 
risburg and return. John J. Kozak and 
Steve Stasenko are partners in. this enter- 
prise which has been operating a training 
school for the Army. The company owns 
eight two-place planes, lists assets of $35,000 
and its only liability consists of a mortgage 
for $1,500. (Docket 1478) 


B & W Limes, Inc. 


This company filed an application request- 
ing 15 helicopter routes in the Boston area. 
The company plans to operate from land 
adjacent to the bus terminals of the Boston, 
Worcester and New York Street Railway 
Company and over established routes in an 
area bounded by Haverhill, Mass., New Bed- 
ford, Providence, Springfield and Hartford. 
Paul T. Babson is president and Leland L. 
Waters treasurer of the company. (Docket 
1471) Notice was filed that in the Boston, 
Worcester and New York Street Railway 
company plans to withdraw its application 
for routes in Docket 1219. 


Cotton Belt Airlines, Inc. 


This company of Pineville, Ky., filed for 
air transport routes to carry mail and prop- 
erty between the following terminal points, 
via various intermediate points: Nashville 
and Tallahassee, Birmingham and Tallahas- 
see, Knoxville and Birmingham, Ala., Green- 
ville, S. C. and Montgomery, Ala. Edward 
Wilson is president of the company. Ap- 
plicant proposes to use single-engine air- 
craft. (Docket 1472) 


Western Washington Airways 


Applicant of Aberdeen, Wash., filed for 
three air transport routes between the fol- 
lowing points, Aberdeen to Seattle, via 
Olympia; Aberdeen to Portland, via inter- 
mediate points on a coastal route and Aber- 
deen to Portland, via intermediate points 
on an inland route. The applicants, Lieut. 
Robert C. Bowerman, 716 W. 4th Street, 
Aberdeen and Corp. Harvey Emerick, Box 
382, Buckley, Wash., both of whom are now 
in Army service, said a suitable type of air- 
craft would be used if a certificate is re- 
ceived. (Docket 1468) 





Non-Route Applications 











United Air Lines, Inc. 


This carrier filed an application asking 
the Board to enter a restriction in the cer- 
tificate of TWA governing service between 
Albuquerque and San Francisco which will 
prohibit its transcontinental planes from 
“laying over” more than 45 minutes at Los 
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CAB Examiner Resigns 
Berdon M. Bell, a CAB trial exami 
since Oct., 1940, resigned July 8 to ¢ 
a private law office in W. n. 
presided last in a prehearing conferencs 
affecting new route applications in New 
England. Previously he wrote the ex 
aminer’s report and recommendations jy 
the Memphis-Oklahoma City-El Pagg” 


case. 









be 


Angeles. UAL complained particularly about 
Flight 15 which originates in New York and 
which is scheduled to reach Los Angele” 
at 5:33 p. m. and which does not depart) 
non-stop for San Francisco until 7:15 p. mp 
“If departures at Los Angeles can be d q 
for periods as long as one hour and @ 
minutes, TWA will engage in local busines 
by selecting attractive departure times fg 
local passengers to the prejudice of through) 
passengers wanting to make the two how 
flight to San Francisco,” the application | 
filed by United stated. (Docket 1477) 











Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Five applications were filed asking ap- 
proval of an interlocking relationship in- 
volving officials of Western Air Lines, Ine 
in their duties in the operation of Inland 
Air Lines, Inc. The officials involved and 
the docket numbers assigned to their respec- 
tive applications were: L. H. Dwerlkotte 
(1484), Charlie N. James (1485), 
Wolfe (1486), Paul E. Sullivan 
J. J. Taylor (1488). 


Thomas 
(1487) and 


B & W Lines, Inc. 


This company filed an application for 
approval of an interlocking relationship ex- 
isting between B & W and Boston, Wor- 
cester and New York Street Railway under 
the provisions of Section 408 of the Aet. 
(Docket 1474) 


Fitchburg & Leominster Airways, Ine. 


This applicant filed an application under 
Section 408 of the Act asking approval of 
an interlocking relationship wherein Henry 
G. Bowen serves as an official in the new 
airline company and the Fitchburg & Leo- 
minster Street Railway Co. (Docket 1476) 


Thomas E. Gordon 


This applicant for airline routes filed an 
application under Section 408 of the Act 
asking Board approval cof an interlocking 
relationship in connection with his interest 
in the Florida Aeronautical Supply Co 
(Docket 1481) 


Mountain States Aviation, Inc. 


Applicant filed an application asking 
Board approval of an interlocking relation- 
ship with reference to its pilot training, 
sales and repair service. (Docket 1480) 


Ryan School of Aeronautics 


CAB issued an order severing that portion 
of an application filed by Ryan School of 
Aeronautics in Docket 1368, proposing service 
between Los Angeles and Honolulu, from the 
West Coast consolidated proceeding, Docket 
851 et al and assigning the severed portion 
Docket 1475. 


The portion of the application of South- 
west Airways Co., Docket No. 1404, relating 
to Section 408 and assigned it to Docket 
No. 1483 by a Board order. 


The Board severed from the application of 
Albert L. Zimmerly in Docket 1407 that 
portion which requests approval under Sec- 
tion 408 of the Act and assigned the sev- 
ered portion to Docket 1482. 
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SO THE ENEMY /S LISTENING? 


The enemy is listening and he hears well. 

So the enemy #s listening! 

Not even the “superman” of the “master” 
race can hear the gliders... the gliders that 
settle silently in the darkness . . . the gliders 
that land their tough, airborne infantrymen 
and weapons far behind the lines. 

That’s why the enemy stirs uneasily be- 
hind the walls of his beleaguered fortress 
... watching with a million eyes .. . listen- 


ing with a million ears. But never know- 


ing—never, until the walls are breached. 


THE WAcOoO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Troy, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


WACO’s wartime job is designing and building gliders for the 
Army Air Forces... and providing engineering supervision 
for the eleven other companies which are manufacturing 
gliders according to W aco plans and specifications. W AcO's 
peacetime job, as in the past, will be building better planes 
Sor better flying. 


nS 


ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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Former Nazi Line in Brazi 
Americanized and Expanded 


8,400 Miles of Route 
Served; Company Plans 
For More Equipment 


ME FORMER German-owned and op- 

erated Condor airline in Brazil, now 
owned by Brazilians and called Servicos 
Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul (Southern Cross), 
is rapidly being Americanized and mod- 
ernized through the aid of the D Defense 
Supplies Corp., F. L. Duncan, chief tech- 
nical adviser to Cruzeiro for the DSC, 
related on a recent visit to this country. 

The airline is operating 8,400 route 
miles to all parts of Brazil and including 
a route to Buenos Aires, Argentina. The 
company is about to let substantial orders 
for additional engines and radio equip- 
ment, and is negotiating with All Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., for leasing rights to 
the feeder pick-up device which All 
American developed and is using exten- 
sively in the eastern United States. 

Cruzeiro now has four Douglas DC-3 
transports which are now operating seven 
hours a day and within two months will 
be operating nine hours a day on the 
main coastal service between Rio de 
Janeiro and Belem. 


Brazilians Eager to Learn 


The company also has 10 German 
JU-52’s, tri-motored transports, retained 
from the German concern, and two four- 
engined Focke-Wulf 26-passenger FW-200’s 
which operate to Buenos Aires. Eight 
single-engined Junkers W-34 and F-13’s 
are on interior routes. Twenty Bra- 
zilian pilots now are qualified to fly, in- 
cluding eight who are checked out on 
the DC-3’s. Fifteen are in training. 

The Germans never taught the Brazil- 
jans anything about airline operation, 
Duncan said, but the Brazilians are eager 
to learn and are taking hold as rapidly 
as_possible. 

The main maintenance and overhaul 
base is at Caju, in Rio, while the muni- 
cipal Santos Dumont ‘Airport, used by 
Pan American Airways and other lines, 
is the passenger terminal. Cruzeiro uses 
one bay in the large government hangar 
on this airport, but is in need of addi- 
tional ground facilities. 

Passenger fares are running about ten 
cents a mile on the average, with higher 
fares being charged in the interior and as 
low as seven cents on the trunk line. All 
planes are filled to capacity, he said. 

Cruzeiro is doing all of the overhaul 
work for the VASP airline which operates 
between Rio and Sao Paulo. 

Night operations are to be started short- 
ly between Fortaleza and Belem and 
within 60 days about 15% of the flight 
operations on the trunk routes will be at 
night. Duncan said the goal is to in- 
ee eee ee, and in 

utilization to 12 hours per 
gg new airfields are completed, 
amy fine 1 ct perl ie ell 
tween Rio and Belem at night. The pres- 


ee on 
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The DC-3’s are equipped with Pratt & 
Whitney 1830’s and all have Bendix 
RTAIB radio equipment. The JU-52’s 
are getting very short of parts, especially 
for engines, and the company is planning 
to purchase 15 Pratt & Whitney 600 h.p. 
engines to replace the German engines 
and continue to use the planes on the in- 
terior routes for which they are well 
adapted. Within a year the line will be 
able to utilize more DC-3’s. Eventually 
all German equipment will be scrapped. 

The 29 old German radio ground sta- 
tions are being replaced with modern 
American equipment and the airline is 
to be equipped for both radio telephone 
and code throughout. Eight 2500 watt 
combination telegraph and_ telephone 
ground stations have already been ordered 
from Wilcox Electric Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., while orders will be placed 
shortly for fifteen 500 watt stations. All 
German radio equipment is being dis- 
carded. 

The ground station program is costing 
$250,000, while equipment for the air- 
planes is costing $35.000. Delivery is be- 
ing made now on 15 sets of radio tele- 
phone to be installed in the Junkers and 
Focke-Wulf transports, consisting of a 
Lear transmitter and a Bendix auxiliary 
receiver for each plane. 

The present company owes the Brazilian 
Government $2,500,000, dating from the 
time the Government stepped in and took 
over the airline from the Germans, but 
there is a four-year moratorium on pay- 
ments which ends within a year or two. 
The company has ten years to pay but 
the terms will not be made known until 
the moratorium expires. Paulo Sampaio, 
president of Pan American’s Brazilian 
affiliate, Panair do Brasil, is a director 
and stockholder of Cruzeiro. Cruzeiro’s 
management was installed by the govern- 
ment. The president is Dr. Jose Bento 
Riberio Dantas. 


Agreement Ends in March 


The staff of 27 Americans arrived in 
Brazil last December under an arrange- 
ment reached between the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and the Defense Supplies Corp. 
For 18 months the U. S. technical staff 
was to aid Cruzeiro in getting going under 
its own steam, with the U. S. and Brazil 
each paying the cost for nine months. The 
agreement expires next March at which 
time the DSC discontinues any connec- 
tion with the airline. 

isting Duncan are men drawn from 
airlines and other aviation work in this 
country. Among them are Robert S. 
Burnett, formerly with Mid-Continent, 
United and the CAA, who is advising on 
maintenance; Richard A. Fagan, on leave 
from American Airlines to take charge 
of pilot training and operations; Joe Bell, 
flight superintendent, on leave from TWA; 
and Charles M. Howell, Jr., an insurance 
man from Kansas City, Mo., who is Dun- 
can’s assistant and is the special repre- 
sentative for the DSC. 

It is considered very possible that 
Cruzeiro, as a 100% Brazilian airline, may 
want to fly to the United States in re- 
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Francis L. Duncan Named 


V. P. of Alaska Airlines 


Francis L. Dun. 
can, for 16 years 
associated with 
air transportation 
in this country, 
has been named 
executive Vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager of 
Alaska Airlines 
effective with his 
return from Brazil! 
where he is chief 
technical adviser 
for the Defense 
Supplies Corp. in 
aiding the Brazilian airline, Cruzeiro do 
Sul. He is expected back in the U. §S. 
about Aug. 15. 

A native of Missouri and now 43 years 
old, Duncan entered commercial aviation 
in 1928 with Texas Air Transport, Fort 
Worth, a company which later was joined 
into the present American Airlines com- 
pany and system. For 12 years with this 
airline he served as pilot, flight superin- 
tendent, assistant operations manager and 
superintendent of stations. 

In March, 1939, he resigned from Am- 
erican to become vice president of Can- 
adian Colonial Airlines, organizing and 
setting up the entire operations depart- 
ment. 

In 1942 he went to Brazil on a mission 
for the American Republics Aviation Di- 
vision of the DSC, designed to eliminate 
German control and participation in Latin 
American airlines, substituting American 
equipment and technical methods. Pend- 
ing completion of his mission in March, 
1945, Duncan has been granted a leave of 
absence from DSC to undertake the po- 
sition with Alaska Airlines. 

He has 6,000 hours logged as a trans- 
port pilot. He expects to make his home 
and headquarters in Alaska. 

Alaska Airlines is a member of the Air 
Traffic Conference of America and op- 
erates a network of routes in Alaska from 
Juneau to Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome, 
and including Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada. It has an office at 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York, and in Seattle. 


CAA Developing Plastic 
Runway Markers for Snow 


CAA’s Technical Development Division 
is now experimenting with plastic exten- 
sions to elevate runway marker lights 
above snow level. 

The extensions would be valuable in 
Alaska, Northern U. S. and Canada where 
snow falls cover the standard, flush type 
installation, making landings difficult. A 
plastic rod would attach to the regular 
light socket and a series of reflectors and 
prisms ‘would carry the light beam from 
the regular set bulb to the top of the rod 
and reflect in both directions. 





Duncan 





ciprocation with a U. S. company, but any 
such plans are some time in the future 
in view of the development work yet t 
be done within Brazil. 

Duncan, for many years with Americar 
Airlines, has just accepted a position at 
vice president and general manager of 
Alaska Airlines, reported elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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For plane, plant and port—Westinghouse builds a complete line of electrical equipment. . . 





2 25 years ago—when Jennies and De Havilands were trench-hopping in World War I 
_ —Westinghouse MICARTA was already known as the “aircraft plastic’. Today, a 
vastly improved material, it's on the job again... in control pulleys, fair-leads, 
terminal and fuse blocks, bomb racks, antenna masts, aileron hinge covers . . . in countless other 
applications where lightweight, great strength, resistance to wear are vitally important. 
Get all the facts about MICARTA—lighter than aluminum, stronger than structural steel. Send 
today for B-3184A, the new MICARTA Data Book . . . gives complete data on physical properties 
. machining . . . design suggestions. 








4 Another example of Westinghouse electronic leadership is a new built-in RECTIFIER 
we that supplies power for energy storage resistance welding. This new RECTIFIER permits 

combining welder and controls into one smooth-working unit . . . eliminates the 
separate control cabinet formerly used, also the lengthy, bothersome wiring between welder 


and controls. 





Recently, x-ray analysis of a bomber landing gear casting made possible a 50% reduc- 
oe 

re tion in metal content. Write today for B-3159 (Industrial Inspection with Westinghouse 
X-ray). X-ray is fast—700 parts an hour is a good average in many cases. 





“<r Whether it's ‘Power for Plainville’ or ‘“SSuperbombers for Tokyo”, a-c increases the 
=. range. By means of an A-C Calculating Board, Westinghouse engineers are now 

analyzing a-c requirements of modern bombers .. . another new development is a 
65,000 rpm small motor to drive grinding wheels for finishing precision parts . . . still another is 
a midget searchlight visible for 60 miles, a lifesaving aid to fliers forced down at sea. 


Literature mentioned in “Plane Talk” . . . additional informatior. on any item can be secured 
from any Westinghouse office, or by writing Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-94620 


BLECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR PLANE+PLANT-~-PORT @® Westinghouse 








‘A’ SECTOR 


“N"secror 
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COMMERCIAL AIRLINES keep the beam 
‘on the beam” with built-in CONSTANT VOLTAGE 


Miles above familiar landmarks,with 
vision obliterated by fog, sleet or 
storm clouds, the steady, fused tone 
of the “dot dash—dash dot”’ in the 
head phones is like a soothing sym- 
phony to the ears of the airplane 
pilot. A fading, disrupted signal 
spells danger. 

Thus you will find Sota Constant 
Voltage Transformers operating the 
directional beams of most commer- 
cial air lines, and the instrument 
landing equipment of the C.A.A. 
Without this constancy of operating 
voltage, a steady projection of radio 
beams is impossible. 

Radio range stations must neces- 
sarily be in constant operation and 
fully automatic. In most instances 


they are located at great distances 
from the airports. Anything short of 
instantaneous adjustment of the 
voltage fluctuations would be unac- 
ceptable to these instruments, too 
sensitive to tolerate variations ex- 
ceeding + 1%. 

Soa Constant Voltage Transform- 
ers were selected for this important 
assignment because of their depend- 
able automatic operation. They have 
no tubes or net-works to get out of 
order—they require no manual su- 
pervision—they are self-protecting 
against short circuit —they instantly 
reduce voltage fluctuations as great 
as 30% to safe operating limits. 

In designing any device depend- 
ent on precise input voltage, the de- 





sign engineer’s responsibility does 
not end with specifying the oper- 
ating voltage on the label. 

It is the designer’s responsibility 
to the user to assure the availability 
of rated voltage at all times, by 
building automatic voltage control 
into the unit—or to instruct the 
user as to how constant voltage 
might be obtained for those devices 
not so equipped. 

Soxa Constant Voltage Transform- 
ers are available in standard units 
with capacities ranging from 10VA 
to 15KVA. As a built-in part of 
electrically operated instruments or 
devices, special units can be custom 
built to exact product design speci- 
fications. 





To Manufacturers: 
Built-in voltage control guaran- 
tees the voltage called for on your 
label. Consult our engineers on 





details of design specifications. 
Ask fcr Bulletin 16CV-74 





Transformers for: Constant Voltage + Cold Cathode Lighting » Mercury Lamps - Series Lighting - Fluorescent Lighting - X-Ray Equipment + Luminous Tube Signs 
Oil Burner ignition - Radio + Power - Controls + Signal Systems + Door Bells and Chimes + etc. SOLA ELECTRIC CO., 2525 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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A few months ago we made some caustic comments about certain downtown-to- 
grport limousine rides we suffered through in a midwest city, remarking that the 


rides were much more hazardous than any airplane trip we had ever taken . . We 
didn’t name the city at that time, but we'll tell you now that it was Chicago, and that 
the rides made the Indianapolis Races look like slow stuff Well, we were in 
Chicago the other day and rode the limousine from the Palmer House to the air- 
prt . . . The driver covered the distance at moderate speed and handled the car 
arefully, making the ride very enjoyable . . . And, according to our watch, he 
gvered the distance in 24 minutes Admittedly this was Sunday noon when 
traffic wasn’t too heavy, but it still proves that you don’t have to scare the passengers 
gut of five years’ growth to get them to the airport in under one hour . . Maybe 
the Chicago drivers have finally forgotten the gangster movies where the limousine 
gdlways squeals around the corners on two wheels . . . We hope so . 


When you hear about the airlines getting airplanes back from the Army, re- 
converting them, etc., you don’t realize how much work is involved ... We 
certainly had no idea of how extensive the job was until we happened to drop 
into Northwest Airlines’ hangar at Minneapolis and saw one of the recently 
returned planes getting the “works” . . . It was like the old story of jacking up 
the license plates and driving a new car between them ... The wings were off 
the plane, the motors were out, and part of the fuselage was dismantled . . . 
When the job is completed, “you can turn the clock back to zero—it’s a new 
airplane,” Ken Ferguson, NWA’s vice president-operations, told us .. . 


All restrictions are now off on the closing of airline cabin window curtains over 
airports where there are war plants or other installations . . . Until recently curtains 
were still closed at certain specified airports, but now the lid is off . . . This is sure 
going to please a lot of the “back seat pilots” . . . From our comfortable seat in the 
cabin we generally “assist” the pilot with each landing and take-off, but we've never 
mentioned this because we thought maybe we were a bit unusual in this respect . : 
But now we find that our friends are innumerable . . The president of one major 
airline told us that he too makes each landing and take-off, and at least five other 
airlme executives gave us the same story in the past month . . If the pilot only 
knew how much assistance he was getting from the cabin his mind would no doubt 
be completely at ease .. . 


You've seen many instances of women rushing to greet their soldier husbands 
returning from overseas, but here’s a story with a different twist ... Betty 
Perier, Western Air Lines’ reservationist in Los Angeles, had an urgent call 
from a man who was desperate to get on one of the company’s flights to San 
Francisco . . . Space was finally cleared for the fellow, who then sighed with 
relief and explained: “You see, my wife just got inte San Francisco after 18 
months overseas and I can hardly wait to see her”... 


We were riding one of the airlines recently and the plane went through a summer 
shower which resulted in us getting tossed around a bit for 15 minutes or so— 
nothing unusual, just a bit of rough air . . . When we came out of it, the passenger 
across the aisle said to his companion: “Well, the pilot handled that very nicely. But 
then they’re used to flying the mail planes, and the mail always gets through, you 
know” . . Maybe these mail planes are something we haven't heard about. . . 
And we're sure that Roy Martin, superintendent of air mail for the Post Office Dept., 
would like to know that the mail always gets through . . He’s been tearing his 
hair out for the past two years, trying to keep the mail from being off-loaded for 
priority passengers . 


Lieut. Col. Jack Neale, well-known airline pilot—he was with Pennsylvania- 
Central for 13 years before being called to active duty in 1942—was in the thick 
of things during the invasion ... He piloted a C-47, towing a glider which was 
to be dropped behind German lines .. . He got the C-47 back to England pretty 
well battered up . . . Not exactly a milk run, was it, Colonel? .. . 


Eric Bramley 
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TRANSP OR T—— 
CAB Denies Alaska 


Airlines Request to 
Purchase Cordova 


Asserting that to approve Alaska Air- 
lines purchase of Cordova Air Service, 
Inc. would give Airlines an overwhelm- 
ing competitive position in the develop- 
ment of air transportation in Alaska, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has denied ap- 
plications for approval and extended for 
60 days the effective date of a suspension 
order whereby Airlines may continue to 
operate Cordova. 

The Board order provides that Cordova 
may request CAB to terminate the sus- 
pension order anytime before the ex- 
piration of the 60 days if it is found pos- 
sible for Cordova to resume operations 
earlier. Airlines was granted temporary 
permission to operate Cordova sometime 
after the purchase and sale agreement had 
been signed. 

In its denial of the acquisition, 
Board stated: 


“Prior to the acquisition of Mirow Air Serv- 
ice, Airlines was already the largest carrier 
in Alaska from the standpoint of length of 
routes and revenues. The subsequent ac- 
quisitions of Mirow, Pollack, and Lavery have 
not only increased its route mileage, placing 
it in an overwhelming competitive position, 
but also have resulted in superimposing its 
service on practically all routes of Interior 
Alaska. Its largest competitor in point of 
mileage, Wien Alaska Airlines, is authorized 
to operate over 2.535 route miles. Airlines 
duplicates 1,070 miles of this pattern, and is 
authorized specifically to serve 26 of the 35 
points named on Wien’s routes. Woodley Air- 
ways, its next competitor in point of size, 
is authorized to operate over 1,315 miles, on 
which routes 25 points are designated. Ajir- 
lines duplicates all but 110 miles of this pat- 
tern, and is authorized to serve 21 of the 25 
designated points. 

“The district in which Cordova has been 
maintaining operations is the one remaining 
area of Iaterior Alaska which Airlines has 
not penetrated. This district, usually re- 
ferred to as the Copper River district, con- 
stitutes a well-defined geographic and eco- 
nomic division. The principal sources of eco- 
nomic activity are the salmon-packing indus- 
try along the coast and mining activities 
farther inland. Nearly all of the air service 
requirements in the district are in connection 
with moving personnel and supplies for these 
two industries, and most of this movement 
is to or from either of the coastal ports Cor- 
dova and Valdez. There is some demand fo 
service between Cordova and Anchorage, whicb 
has heretofore been met by Cordova Air 
Service. Except for providing some service on 
this last mentioned segment in connection 
with a service between Anchorage and Juneau, 
which the Board permitted by a special ex- 
emption order effective May 5, 193. Airlines 
has never rendered service in the Copper River 
district. 

“Under these circumstances, we find that the 
acquisition of Cordova by Airlines, which al- 
ready has access to all of Interior Alaska ex- 
cept the Copper River district, would further 
increase that carrier's overwhelming competi- 
tive advantage in the territory to such an ex- 
tent as to make the acquisition inconsistent 
with the public interest by precluding the de- 
velopment of a proper competitive balance 
This conclusion is not intended to be an in- 
dication that we look with disfavor on the 
building up of strong local systems dedicated 
to service in the territory, but rather that 
we find that approval of the acquis.tion here 
proposed at this time would assist in the cre- 
ation of a competitive advantage to one car- 
rier which would stifie such growth. 

“In view of this finding, it is our con- 
clusion that the proposed acquisition would 
not be consistent with the public interest.” 
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Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 








2928, Doc. 9-401-B-2: Authorized inaugurs- 
tion of service between St. Louis and Wash. 
ington. 

2946, Doc. 864 et al: Consolidated for hear. 
ing applications of Alaska Airlines, Inc. 
Woodley Airways and post office department 
relative to additional service in Alaska. 

2952: Partially rescinded order as it re- 
lates to temporary suspension of service be- 
tween Houston, Tex. and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. on Braniff's Route 50. 

2954, Doc. 1368: Severed from Ryan School 
of Aeronautics Docket No. 1368 portion re- 
lating to proposed service between Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Honolulu and 
assigned Docket 1475 to severed portion. 
Consolidated for hearing applications in 
Dockets 851, 1065, 1110, 1383, 1385, 1475 and 
1372, for hearing; permitted Pan American 
Airways, Inc., Inter-Island Steam Navigation 
Co. and Department of Justice to intervene 

2955, Doc. 930: Denied application of Al- 
: aska Airlines for approval of its purchase 
Gstaad Ab Une ay of Cordova Air Service. 

2956, Doc. 868: Continued period of ex- 
emption in Order 2257 permitting Alaska 
Airlines to operate Cordova routes for ad- 
ditional 60 days or until Cordova is able to 
resume operations. 


Design for air transportation gy ng ae 
g o +d ° agra and Lloyd Aereo Boliviano relating to 
transportation of domestic Bolivian air mail 
2959, Doc. 1083: Permitted reopening of 
in the West record to receive additional evidence, by 
affidavit, relating to purchase price of May- 

flower Airlines. 
2960, Doc. 718: Dismissed application at re- 

. ' . . quest of TWA. 
Western Air Lines’ design for weaving the entire West 2963, Doc. 1435: Granted temporary exemp- 
: . : : tion to Ketchikan Air Service so as to au- 
together with routes that will provide the finest possible thorize carrier to render non-scheduled 


4 ° ° services (persons and property) between 
air transportation, was a step nearer completion as a Ketchikan and all points within the First 


hase $ : Judicial district of Alaska within a 150 mile 
result of the pure of Inland Air Lines. radius of Ketchikan. Temporary exemption 
to be in effect until Board renders decision 


Weutern Air Lines Rovies operonng or ovihor zed 
end 


on application but in no event beyond Oct 


Inland’s 1300 miles of routes, employees, facilities and - 

equipment give Western new opportunity to bring broader 2962, Docs. 413 et al and 503 et al: Denied 
° . ° motion of Braniff Airways for severance and 

service to the traveler and shipper of the West, at a time consolidation. Denied Braniff's motion to 


when the need is growing by leaps and bounds. For in ee 
the West today, air lines are'‘life’’ lines to many 
mushrooming regions... many new markets. And, Western 
Air, born in the West and owned in the West, has particular 


knowledge and appreciation of the problems of the West. 





New Air Services 








Chicago and Southern Air Lines expects 
a cic he ‘ to restore its third round trip from Mem- 
Addition of Inland properties is only one step toward phis to New Orleans via Jackson today 

° . * 4s (July 15). This restores the line’s serv- 
Western Air’s plan to eventually tie many communities ice to pre-war levels, according to R. L. 
together with “air” lines, bring them the benefits of Heininger, general traffic manager. Two 
7 , 2l-passenger Douglas planes _ recently 

modern transportation... bring them closer to em setaneel a> tee cfeiied. 


the air world of tomorrow. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines has provided 
GENERAL OFFICES: 510 W. SIXTH St., Los ANGELES, 14, CALIF. service to Fredericton and Saint John, 
New Brunswick, via Blissville airport. A 
new over-night service between Toronto 
and Halifax, and a new late afternoon 
flight from Toronto to Windsor also is 
announced, 


— i 
WESTERN AIR LINES gh I Ey FF 


be added between Q 
Worth. A second round-trip daily will be 
flown between Atlanta and Charleston, 
Ss. C. 


2 Delta Air Lines will add four flights to 
its present schedules tomorrow (July 16). 
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uld you like 


to Swing on a staf... 


You can be better off 


than you are... 


You can grow up to be’’ 
a NAVIGATOR! 


A STAR.” By 


ission of Burke and 


perm 
VanHeusen, Sue. 1619 Broadway, New York, 


E variation on the song, “SWINGING ON 


copyright owners.) 


@ Today America’s bombers are shut- 
tling back and forth over the Invasion 
fronts, and deep into Germany and 
Japan cargo planes of the Air 
Transport Command are fiying every- 
where . . . ships of the Navy, Coast 
Guard and the Merchant Marine by 
the thousands are sailing all of the 
seven seas. 


@ The navigators of these vast fleets 
of planes and ships, the men who 
have the responsibility of keeping on 
a true course, “swing on a star”. For 
the light of certain stars are accurate 


guide-posts, through the air and on 
the surface of the sea. 


@ if you are a young man on a thres- 
hold of a career, navigation offers you 
an important and a well-paying part 
in war-time aviation, shipboard service 
in the Navy or Merchant Marine—and 
during peace-time. You can learn 
Navigation by the same system which 
has trained so many men in the air 
forces of the “U. S. Army, U. 8S. Navy, 
Air Transport Command, the Royal 
Air Force, and navigators of surface 
ships in the Navy, Coast Guard and 
the Merchant Marine—The WEEMS 
System of Navigation. 


@ Navigators can extend their present 
knowledge in this way, too. 


@ Weems textbooks and navigation in- 
struments may be purchased at your 
nearest Aviation or Marine Supply 
House, bookstore, or Army or Navy 
Post Exchange or direct through the 
Weems main office. Weems Home 
Study Courses are teaching Navigation 
to thousands. Individual class in- 
struction is available in the following 
cities; Annapolis, Baltimore, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle. 





Enlarged class-room models of Weems instruments are now available for school instruction in Navigation 





““WEEMS”’ 


SYSTEM OF 


You will need These textheoks and Instru- 


NAVIGATION 


T WEEMs SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
DEPT. AA—7-44, ANNAPOLIS 1 


Enclosed find $... for which please send | 
me the following books or equipment: 


ments in the Study of Navigation 


INSTRUMENTS 
Dalton E6B Computer ... .$10.00 
Lyon Computer (U.S. Coast 

and geodetic Survey Type) 3.00 _ Will 


) 
Student Pilot’s Training 
Aircraft Plotter, Mark II . 2.00 coer (Col. Hugh J. 
Warner Plotter 


Kn 2.00 
Air Navigation, Weems so ae 
Star titude urves, 
Dalton Computer, Mark VII 7.50 Weems per 10 Lat. Band 5.00 
WSN Course and Distance 
Gillmer Computer 


TEXTBOOKS ; 


Learning to Navigate 
Short History of ae 
tion (Branch & Br - 
iams 


1.50 


gation courses: (1) Marine Navigation 0 Air | 
Navigation Notebook and Navigation. Please indicate with check mark in 
Plotter, Weems 3.60 

Instrument Flying, 

& Zweng é 

















AA-AMEX Deal May be Aired 
In North Atlantic Hearing 


MERICAN AIR LINES’ efforts to ob- 

tain approval from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board of its acquisition of American 
Export Airlines may become involved in 
the hearing on proposed North Atlantic 
international air routes. 

This possibility “arises from the fact that 
United Air Lines, Inc. has filed a petition 
with CAB asking that the Board postpone 
all procedures relating to the acquisition 
case and consolidate these applications 
with the international route proceeding 
which has been tentatively set for Oct. 16. 

When the prehearing conference was 
held several weeks ago on American’s 
application for approval of its purchase 
of American Export Airlines, counsel for 
United contended that the question of 
approval was linked with international 
air policy. United recommended that all 
procedures be delayed until policy with 
reference to international air transporta- 
tion expansion had been determined. 

In the formal petition filed ahead of the 
prehearing conference United stated: “In 
the event of multiple American air car- 
riers conducting trans-Atlantic air trans- 
portation in competition with foreign car- 
riers, control of American Export by 
American, a_ transcontinental carrier, 
would give it an advantage over United 
and TWA in the solicitation of traffic to 
be flown across the Atlantic by American 
Export Airlines to and from competitive 
points within the U. S. served by trans- 
continental carriers.” 

Counsel for both American Airlines and 
American Export opposed granting of 
United’s petition. Leslie Craven, counsel 
for AMEX, pointed out that his company 
was under a CAB order to divest itself 
of control by American Export Lines, Inc. 
—the steamship company. Sale to Amer- 
ican Airlines is the manner by which Ex- 
port hoped to carry out the Board’s order, 
it was stated. 

Sometime later, based on the recom- 
mendations of its examiner, Thomas L. 





Joplin and Memphis- 
Oklahoma- El Paso 
Cases Consolidated 


Following recommendations by its ex- 
rs, Lawrence J. Kosters and Berdon 

M. Bell that the temporary certificate of 
American Airlines, Inc. for service to 
Mo. should be made permanent, 

the Civil Aeronautics Board has consoli- 
dated for oral argument this case and the 
-Oklahoma City- 

oral argument is 


cases were heard sepa- 
applicants in one case ap- 
peared as interveners in the other, or 
use the question of di- 

as between the proposed i 


Wrenn, the Board decided to go ahead 
with the acquisition proceeding and set 
July 24 as the date of hearing. 

United, in its petition filed early this 
month, asked the Board to consolidate 
the divestment-acquisition hearing with 
the hearing on North Atlantic route pro- 
ceedings so that all of the issues could 
be heard at one time. It contends that if 
the Board approved the acquisition case, 
American Airlines, a domestic carrier, 
would come into possession of Export’s 
temporary certificates under which Ex- 
port is now operating in the international 
air transport field. 


Idaho PUC Denied Rein 
On Control of Airways 


Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity cannot be issued by the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission because the 
Commission is not vested with authority 
over airways, according to a ruling of 
the State’s Attorney General. 

In his opinion, the Attorney General 
proposed that applicants proceed “in ac- 
cordance with the Aeronautics Act.” 

This would mean a proceeding before 
the Federal, rather than the State Gov- 
ernment, 





CAB Calendar 


July 24—Hearing on application of 
American Airlines for Beard approval 
of its acquisition of control of Ameri- 
can Export Airlines. 

Aug. i—Prehearing conference, in- 
ternational routes in North Atlantic 
area. Tentative hearing date Oct. 16. 

Aug. 2—Prehearing conference, in- 
ternational routes in South Atlantic 
area. Tentative hearing date Nov. 1. 

Aug. 9—Oral argument before the 
Board in Docket 413 et al involving 
service to Tulsa and Docket 503 et al, 
involving service to Memphis-Okla- 
homa City-El Paso. 

Sept. 1—Prehearing conference, in- 
ternational routes, North Pacific area, 
via Alaska. Tentative hearing date 
Dec. 13. 

Sept. 4—Hearing on Hawaiian cases 
(overseas) Docket 851 et al. 

Sept. 5—Hearing on application of 
Braniff Airwayo and T. E. Braniff for 
Board approval of acquisition of Aero- 
vias Braniff, S. A. (Dockets 1360 and 
1373) (Tentative) 

Sept. 5—Hearing on app’ications in- 
volving service in Rocky Mountain 
area, Ray Wilson, Inc. 
al) (Tentative) 

Sept. 15—-Prehearing 
Central Pacific, via Hawaii. 
hearing date Jan. 10. 

Sept. 18—Hearing on applications in- 
volving new and amended routes in 
the Latin America Caribbean area, 
(Docket 525, et al) 

Oct. 2—Prehearing conference, 
national routes, Australia area. 
tative hearing date Feb. 1. 

Oct. 16—Hearing on Pacific Coast 
applications, Oregon Airways, Inc. 
(Docket. 250 et al) (Tentative) 


(Docket 152 et 


conference, 
Tentative 


inter- 
Ten- 
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WAL Opens 3 New Offices: 
Edmonton, Calgary, Denye 


Three new offices have been opened 
Western Air Lines. Jointly with Tram 
Canada Air Lines, Western has estgh 
lished offices both in Edmonton at & 

MacDonald Ho 
and in Calgary. 4 
office 


Palace 
Denver. 


Western, whid 
operates a Cah 
fornia to Canah 
network has & 
northern terming 
at Lethbridge, Al 
berta, Can 
where connes- 
tions are mate 


Nichols 


with Trans-Canada. 

Lawrence Nichols of Edmonton he 
been appointed traffic representative fx 
the Canada western region by Westem 
Formerly assistant station manager wih 
Western's military division, Nichos 
joined the airline in 1942. 

Western declared, in announcing 
Nichols’ appointment, that the opening @ 
traffic offices in Edmonton was done in @ 
effort to expedite the flow of air traflk 
between Alaska and Canada. 


Colorado’s 2nd Intrastate 
Airline Ready for Service 


Colorado’s second intrastate airline 
Mountain States Aviation, Inc., is e& 
pected to begin passenger, express, and 
cargo air service from Denver to seven 
Colorado mountain cities shortly. Cities 
to be served include Leadville, Grand 
Junction, Glenwood Springs, Delta, Mon- 
trose, Gunnison, and Salida. 

Mountain States is a Denver firm wit 
more than six years’ experience in avis 
tion over mountainous terrain. For th 
last three years, the company has bee 
conducting a Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram for the Army and Navy at thre 
fields—two in Denver and one in Bouldet. 

Mountain States also has applications 
on file with the Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission and with the Civil Aeronav- 
tics Board to serve at least 14 other 
Colorado towns and cities on scheduled 
feeder routes, which it hopes to put into 
operation as soon as eauipment is avail- 
able. These communities include Grand 
Lake, Walden, Craig, Meeker, Corte 
Durango, Alamosa, Canon City, Fort Mor- 
gan, Akron, Yuma, Wray, Burlington, and 
Limon. 

Another Colorado intrastate airline 
opened service late last month when 
Scenic Air Line instituted scheduled 
flights connecting Fort Collins, Boulder, 
Greeley, Fort Morgan, Sterling and Den- 
ver. 

The airline, operated by Massey & 
Ransom Flying Service, Inc. of Fort Col- 
lins, is said to be using two-five-place 
single-engine Wacos, and is flying two 
round trips daily between Denver 
Fort Collins and one between Denver and 
Fort Morgan-Sterling. 
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Loading of the shears was 
accomplished under the 
supervision of Army Air 
Force officers. 


Photos courtesy of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


FAST DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
WHITING MODEL 8 SHEAR 


When the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
needed rotary shears in a hurry in order to carry 
on a vital phase of its accelerated P-38 program, 
the Army Air Force cooperated. Army cargo 
planes were made ready and two Quickwork 
Model 8 Rotary Shears crated for shipping. 

Said Mr. A. E. Salisbury, Lockheed Field 
Service Representative, “‘It is thought by this 
office that an exceptional job was accomplished 

. in hastening the delivery of your shears.”’ 

Flown to California overnight, the shears 

Two 2000-pound were in operation in the Lockheed plant within 
shears —a 2-ton load twenty-four hours of the time they were given 


—prove that the ship- : “ee Whiti 
sianefiuavyenmeby their final coat of paint in a Whiting shop 
air is a reality. 


One of the 
Quickwork 
Model 8 
Shears crat- 
ed for ship- 
ping. 
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The Aviation Industry Is Served by Whiting Corporation with Cranes * Machines + and 
Matched Maintenance and Handling Equipment 
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Conroy 


Executive 


Vv. P. Conroy, TWA vice president in 
charge of traffi, has resigned to take 
a position with another company. E. O. 
Cocke, general traffic manager, is assum- 
ing Conroy’s duties until a permanent 
appointment is made. Conroy will an- 
nounce his new connection soon. 


Clarence M. Belinn has resigned as vice 
president of Hawaiian Airlines to devote 
full time to Los Angeles Airways, of which 
he is president. LAA has filed applica- 
tions with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for extensive feeder routes radiating from 
Los Angeles to points in Southern and 
Central California. 


Maj. W. F. Long, head of Dallas Avia- 
tion School, which he founded in 1926, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of Essair, Inc. He has been active in 
aviation since 1916. 


Traffic 


Sterling W. Nelson, formerly manager 
of counter service in United Airline’s 
Chicago traffic office, has been appointed 
DTM in Hartford, Conn. 


C. W. Garratt, recently appointed DTM 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., for Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, is the first PCA employe 
to return from military service to his old 
job. He was a pilot in the AAF before 
receiving a medical discharge. John P. 
Loughnane has been named assistant city 
traffic manager for PCA at Milwaukee, 
succeeding Ellis Saxton, resigned. 


Garratt Nelson 


Mary Ann Fisher has been appointed 
counselaire-supervisor in Western Air 
Lines’ new offices in the Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver. WAL also announces: 


Virginia Jones has been added to the 
San Diego traffic office staff; Robert K. 
Vernon has been named office manager 
of the Los Angeles district traffic offices; 
George L. Parr and Keith W. Jones have 
been added to the Los Angeles traffic 
staff. 


Operations 


Col. J. R. Cunningham, director of com- 
munications for United Air Lines, has re- 
turned to his duties after more than two 
years with the AAF. 


Loughnane La Porte 

Capt, Arthur E. La Porte, chief flight 
officer of Pan American Ariways’ trans. 
atlantic operations; Cleason E. Shealer, 
shop superintendent at PAA’s Atlantic 
Division headquarters; and Edward y,. 
McVitty, assistant division manager of 
the Atlantic Division, have received 15- 
year service awards. 


Capt. Rodolfo Torres Rico, pilot o 
PAA’s Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
has been awarded Mexico’s Gold Star 
Medal for having flown 15,000 hours. This 
was the first such decoration in the his- 
tory of the Mexican Republic. 


Miscellaneous 


Harrel Gladish has been appointed 
supervisor of payroll accounting fo 
United Air Lines at Chicago 


R. Todd Crutchfield, former OPA dis- 
trict rationing chief in Memphis, has 
been appointed personnel director of 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, succeed- } 
ing J. J. Acree, who has become as- 
sociated with the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. in Birmingham. 


Betty Almand, former associate editor 
of Delta Air Lines’ magazine, “Delta 
Digest”, is training with a Red Cross 
overseas recreational unit. 


Don Seevers, assistant to the president 
of All American Aviation has been named 
Washington representative of the Feeder 
Airlines’ Association. 





All American Amends 
Proposal to Include 
Passenger Transport 


All American Aviation, Inc., pioneer 
airmail pickup operator, recently filed 
an amendment to new route applications 
on file with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in which it proposes for the first time 
to include passenger transportation on 
some of its routes. 

The company operates its airmail pickup 
service over nearly 1,600 miles of routes 
from a Pittsburgh hub, largely through 
the mountainous regions of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Ohio. It has 
been under a temporary certifi- 

given by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board five years ago. 

the report of CAB Examiners Wil- 

J. Madden and Albert F. Beitel on 


the Local-Feeder-Pickup 
they recommended, among other things, 
that passengers be carried in connection 
with the granting of new certificates in- 
volving airmail pickup operations. This 
recommendation undoubtedly has _in- 
fluenced All American officials in their 
decision to amend existing applications 
and request the carrying of passengers 
as well as airmail and express. 

The application filed recently would 
amend five routes which have been ap- 
plied for in the New York-Massachusetts 
area. The company proposes to carry 
passengers on two routes between New 
York City and Syracuse, between Albany 
and Syracuse, Pittsburgh and Syracuse 
and Boston and Albany. 

All American proposes to use twin- 
engine planes in passenger-pickup opera- 
tions and will add night operations when 
the demand and equipment permit such 
service. 





investigation, 


Air Express Shipments 
Gain 14.3 Per Cent 
In First Five Months 


Air express service in the first five 
months of this year has marked up, a 
increase of 14.3 per cent over the similar 
1943 period, the Air Express Division of 
Railway Agency reports. A total of 180,- 
464 shipments were carried in the com- 
bined service for the nation’s commercial 
airlines, compared with 157,885 shipments, 
January to May, 1943. 

Revenue on this traffic, which originates 
at or is destined to non-airport cities, and 
therefore is handled part way by rail, in- 
creased 9.4 per cent for the five-month 
period. 

In May combination rail-air shipments 
totaled 36,598, compared with 32,680 ship- 
ments for May, 1943, a gain of 12 pe 
cent. 
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UN MERIT ALONE 


No ENDOWMENT— NO SUBSIDY—NO SUBVENTION OF 
ANY SORT—has played a part in the sound and steady growth 
of CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. Its place of pre- 
eminence in the educational field of Aeronautical Engineering 
and Master Aviation Mechanics has been achieved through 
INDIVIDUAL INCENTIVE, ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE of men 
who know their business—ON MERIT ALONE. 


As a fact of real significance, for instance, this school while 
training thousands of civilian students, took on the job of 
training mechanics for the Army Air Forces at the same time 
in 1939, long before the war, under contract to our government. 
This careful selection and confidence in our ability is a tribute 
to FREE ENTERPRISE under the AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. 


Today, as in the past, we are training far-sighted young 
men, providing them with a foundation for future positions of 
responsibility and trust in Aviation. 


CURTISS WRIGHT 
TECH MICAL Ins TITUTE 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIF. 
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Garni Issues Offered 


In Prehearing Report 


Issues in the forthcoming hearing on 
whether the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should continue its approval of an inter- 
locking relationship involving the service 
of A. Garni as a director of Eastern Air 
Lines and Panagra are set forth in a pre- 
hearing conference report filed by Francis 
W. Brown, assistant chief examiner, and 
Examiner William F. Cusick. 

issues were outlined as follows: 
“Does the fact that Eastern on the one 
hand and Grace Line, Inc., and Panagra 
on the other are presently interested in 
conducting air transportation in the same 
general region of Latin America constitute 
a conflict of interest which will justify 
disapproval of the interlocking relation- 
ships between Eastern, Pangra, Grace 
Line, Inc. and W. R. Grace & Co.? Does 
the Board have jurisdiction over the in- 
terlocking relationship between W. R. 
Grace and Co. and Eastern? Does the 
ownership of stock by W. R. Grace and 
Co. in Panagra constitute engaging in a 
phase of aeronautics as that phrase 
is used in the Act? Does the fact 
that Grace Line, Inc., has filed an appli- 
cation for authority to engage in air 
transportation make its parent W. R. 
Grace and Co. subject to the Board’s 
jurisdiction?” 

Gerhard A. Gesell, counsel for Garni 


‘and Panagra, pointed out in the prehear- 


ing conference that W. R. Grace & Co. 
is a $70,000,000 company and holds only 
one-half million dollar interest in Pan- 
agra. He contended that such an inter- 
est was infinitesimal. He took the posi- 
tion that W. R. Grace & Co. is not en- 
gaged in a phrase of aeronautics simply 
by holding stock and even if the holding 
of stock in an air carrier does constitute 
engaging in a phase of aeronautics, then 
the stock interest must be substantial. 


CAB Should Act Against 
Colorado, Says Knight 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
tarded “the orderly development of a 
system of feeder airlines,” Henry Knight, 
Washington lawyer, declared recently in 
condemning the Board for its failure 
to take action against Colorado and other 
states for issuing certificates for air 
carrier operations. 

He pointed out that in 1941 by issuance 
of a regulation, CAB assumed jurisdic- 
tion over all navigable air space in the 
United States, since all of the air space 
was susceptible of use in interstate air 
commerce. 


Curtis Opens Own Office 
Arthur Curtis, for many years Pan 
American Airways’ public relations man- 
1 Oe § SE 
‘ wi 
continue to handle 





Henry Unfriendly? 


Oh No! But He DID Use That 
Nasty Word ‘Altercation’ 











Before Mr. Branch Did 


The transcript of the oral argument in 
the Pan American rate case wherein a 
$6,034,746 error in computations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was first brought 
to public notice, reveals that it was Henry 
J. Friendly, counsel for Pan American, 
not Board Member Harllee Branch who 
first used the word “altercation” in the 
spirited colloquy which developed be- 
tween them. 

Branch had contended that the Board's 
six million dollar error had redounded 
to the almost immeasurable benefit of 
Pan American while Friendly had said 
that the effect of the Board’s error had 
been very bad for the carrier. The error 
was called to the attention of CAB by 
Pan American after which the Board re- 
opened the rate case. 

Friendly had asked the Board to do for 
Pan American what it had intended to do 
Aug. 28, 1942—place the carrier on a self- 
sustaining basis as far as mail pay was 
concerned. The following colloquy en- 
sued: F 

FRIENDLY: “If you don’t think it’s 
fair, let’s have another one of these rate 
cases by which we seem to be afflicted 
to a greater extent than anyone else I 
know of but I don’t like— 

BRANCH: “You don’t blame the Board 
for that do you?” 

FRIENDLY: “To some extent, yes.” 

BRANCH: “Will you please tell me in 
what respect the Board is to blame for 
having these rate cases?” 

FRIENDLY: “I don’t care to go into 
all that detail but it seems to me—” 

BRANCH: “I would like very much to 
know because I have often wondered why 
we could not bring these Pan American 
cases to a conclusion.” 

FRIENDLY: “I don’t like to get into 
an altercation with you. I can give you 
the dates when some of these cases are 
argued before the Board. Certainly the 
delay after that is not our fault.” 

BRANCH: “I don’t want to get into an 
altercation with you sir. I have the high- 
est regard for you.” 

FRIENDLY: “I wouid like to recipro- 
cate that.” 


BRANCH: “As a gentleman and a 
lawyer, but I would like to get at the 
bottom of these things when they pre- 
sent these questions to my mind.’ 


FRIENDLY: “I think I hardly need as- 
sure you that—” 


BRANCH: “I ask the indulgence of your 
patience when I press you for answers to 
questions that occur to my mind.” 


FRIENDLY: “I hope you continue that 
for even more years than I have known 
you in the past Mr. Branch and that goes 
back for a good many.” 

BRANCH: “Thank you Sir.” 

In printing a portion of this rapid-fire 
colloquy in a recent issue of this maga- 
zine, it appeared as though Branch had 
first used the word “altercation.” In re- 

to a request from Branch, the 
official] transcript is printed. 
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Braniff Wins First Round 
In Fight Against Essajr 


The first round in a court fight to de. 
prive Essair, Inc., of Austin, Tex. of ix 
temporary certificate to operate an aj 
transport route between Houston anj 
Amarillo, Tex. has been won by Branif 
Airways, Inc. 

Three months ago Braniff Airways file 
an action in the Court of Appeals, Distri¢ 
of Columbia, asking that the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board be compelled to set aside 
and vacate an order whereby Essair re. 
ceived an operating certificate which is 
remain in force until Dec. 31, 1946. Philip 
S. Peyser, counsel for Braniff, assigned 22 
points of error in his attack on the Boards 
decision. The principal contention of 
Braniff hinged about an alleged lack of 
adequate showing on the part of Essai 
that it was “fit, willing and able” to per- 
form the air transport service. 

When the court requested CAB for the 
record, a transcript of the oral argument 
of September, 1943 was not included in 
the material forwarded. Braniff then 
filed a motion to compel the Board to 
furnish a transcript of this argument o 
the grounds that it was germane to the 
issue that there had not been an adequate 
recent showing that the “applicant wa 
fit, willing and able.” Counsel for Bran- 
iff and some of the interveners had argued 
that evidence taken at a hearing in N- 
vember of 1940 was out-of-date as far a 
financial standing and type of equipment 
was concerned. 

In its order of two weeks ago, the 
Court ordered, over objections of counsel 
for CAB, that the transcript be included 
in the record which will be reviewed by 
the court. 


Hawaiian Airlines Files 


For Two Pacific Routes 


Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. has filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, an applica- 
tion for two regular passenger, freight 
and mail routes ‘between Honolulu and 
Shanghai, via Midway and Tokyo, and 
between Honolulu and Manila, via (a) 
Wake and Saipan in the Marianas and 
(b) Johnston, the Marshall Islands, 
Ponape, Truk and Palau, all of the fore- 
going intermediate points being islands 
in the central and western Pacific. 

Hawaiian Airlines now has _ pending 
before CAB an application for a route be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. This application is to come 
up for hearing before the Board early in 
September and is a part of the company’s 
future expansion plans. 


CAA Promotes Kinney 


James L. Kinney, formerly superintend- 
ent of safety regulation of the Fourth 
Region, CAA, Fort Worth, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Air Carrier Division, 
Washington. Kinney made aviation his- 
tory in 1932 when he flew an airplane 
blind from College Park, Md., to Newark 
under actual zero-zero conditions through- 
out. takeoff, flight, and landing. The feat 
was regarded as an important pioneering 
venture in the development of instrument 
landing. 
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Mallory Bearings have brought more than “‘horse- 
shoe” luck to the Mustang fighter. These silver 
bearings, made by the Mallosil* Process, have 
produced a dependability of engine performance 
that plays no small part in Mustang achievements. 


Flying faster and higher than any fighter plane 
heretofore . . . utilizing superchargers to carry it 
to over 30,000 feet . . . the Mustang achieves its 
tremendous speed and lift by using bearings capa- 
ble of withstanding tremendous pressures and 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





stresses. Ordinary bearings could not take such 
punishment. But Mallory bearings can and do! 


Mallory has pioneered in developing these new 
silver-bonding methods so that users of aircraft 
and other heavy duty bearings now look to Mallory 
as a reliable source for precision production. 
Mallory facilities, expanded many times over to 
meet military needs, are recognized as the most 
advanced in the new techniques responsible for 
higher and higher levels of aircraft engine 
performance. 


It is not difficult to foresee how much significance 
Mallory Bearings will have for post-war commer- 
cial aviation. But this is only one phase of the 
development. Wherever heavy duty, precision 
bearings are essential for improved engine per- 
formance, Mallory Bearings will have much to 
offer to design engineers planning for the future. 
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, Do Something Extra— 


Buy an Extra War Bond 
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Engineering Service for Airlines Founded 


New York Firm Contemplates Handling Technical Details 
For Several Companies ; May Attract Regional Lines 


By E. J. Fotry 











At} LEAST + COMPANY is consid- 





ing to disparage 
the aspirations of 
anyone, it ap- 
pears that air- 
line operation by remote control will be 
the order of the postwar day if the pres- 
ent dreams of dozens are realized. Air 
transport’s back door, the subcontracting 
. services, is becoming almost as popular 

the new front door, the so-called 
“feeder line” operation. 

John Callahan of Affiliated Engineering 
Co. of New York City is the idea man in 
this case. We want to make it clear that 
we are entirely neutral on this subject. 
It is not for us to suggest, let alone rec- 
ommend; rather, we shall only describe 
the idea. 

Callahan, an engineer with airline ex- 
—, believes that his engimeers can 

distinct contributions to airline 
AS and relieve operators of cer- 
tain present complications. His concern 
is now active in prime and sub-contract- 
work in as with 
military aircraft designs of sev- 

eral manufacturers. 


Consolidates Work 


Such a service proposal apparently con- 
the consolidation of the tech- 
eee ore Sevenel airlines and 
the handling of the Bacny job by this 
single independent agency. Any other 
basis, such as the “letting out” of each 
ciline’s engineering work to a separate 
subcontractor, would be an unjustifiable 
extravagance when contrasted with an 
integral, fully controllable engineering de- 
partment within the airline. 
Such a service function would not sup- 
plant the entire engineering department 
bf the airline. No operator of significant 
size and scope of activity would admit to 
‘the substitution of such a service for the 
full technical function of his organization. 
The competitive factor although generally 
non-existent in technical affairs per se, is 
influenced by engineering policies and 
to such an extent as requires 
the ie of a nucleus of key tech- 
=, irrespective of who is to handle 
routine procedures. In general, the 
Sstaty of this nucleus would con- 
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tinue to be: the direction of the engineer- 
ing staff (subcontractor) along such a 
course as will guarantee company individ- 
uality and reflect company ingenuity in 
the technical fields. 

Obviously, the problems of development 
engineering would require the active air- 
line direction more than the matters of 
maintenance engineering. 

Such an engineering service may have 
a particular appeal for the regional air 
carriers. Their operations, though vital 
and profitable, may not be individually 
equipped to sustain the overhead load of 
a formal engineering staff. Yet, the 
availability of engineering service to them 
might result in improvements of service, 
economy and overall operation. Accord- 
ingly, a pooling of their aspirations in this 
direction and an acceptable joint contract 
by several of them to enter into sub- 
contracting of their technical work, might 
result in otherwise unobtainable advan- 
tages. 

Applicable Know-How 


One of the potential benefits of such a 
service is the objective point of view 
which could be represented by the agency. 
The applicable know-how and experience 
in other fields of engineering which could 
be brought to bear upon airline problems 
would be another possible profit. 

On the disadvantageous side of the led- 
ger may be the items of cost, control of 
effort and continuity of “office.” It is 
axiomatic that caution should be the key- 
word in going outside one’s organization 
to procure a service which can be pro- 
vided capably from within. The failure 
of the engineering “subcontractor” or the 
dissolution of the agreement for any one 
of a dozen reasons might result in a dis- 
concerting disruption of an important 
phase of operation. 

The justification for such a service in 
the air transport industry can only be 
proved by time. However, in our own 
opinion, there is one phase of airline 
technical effort which is perfectly amen- 
able to subcontracting treatment as Calla- 
han proposes. We again introduce the 
Air Transport Laboratory, a “natural” for 
joint effort and a function which will best 
be provided through private venture. 

We proposed the establishment of such 
a facility in the Fall of ‘41 in recognition 
of the need for conservation of the sales- 
man’s shoe leather and samples. Having 
watched the sales engineers for spark 
plugs or sanders or altimeters or alum- 
inum alloys go from airline to airline on 
a single airport repeating their stories 
and leaving their samples, we were an- 
noyed, to say the least. 

The necessary extravagance of time and 
material on the part of the sellers and 
the triplication or quadruplication of 
“testing nor y™ by the buyers—the air- 
lines, seemed illogical then and still does. 

The fact that many of the tests were 
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made within shouting distance of om 
another, were equally detailed in 

but often widely divergent in results di 
little to strengthen the case for such 
activity. 

Our suggested solution is a single test. 
ing laboratory, acceptable to all air car- 
riers, to which all appropriate activity 
within the industry would be routed and 
from which prompt conclusive results ip 
the form of acceptance or non-acceptanee 
would stem. Too frequently, testing labs 
take on the appearance of “sample my- 
seums” and the major activity become 
the daily ritual of dusting the last two 
year’s receipts of samples and then ad- 
miring the immaculate results. Accorn- 
ingly in our concept, “customer”-estab- 
lished schedules would be a definite fac- 
tor. 

Incidentally, we deny ever having 
claimed the lab idea as originating with 
us. There is entirely too much ingenuity 
rampant in the airline industry for any- 
one to make such a claim without much 
research. Personally. we do believe that 
the idea got its public start about three 
years ago in these columns but we're 
more interested in proving its practical 
value than its paternity. The same can- 
not be said for some who have written us 
on this subject contributing nothing more 
than the “historic date” of their conceiv- 
ing the project. 

Recent months have seen a new flurry 
of activity and interest regarding the 
laboratory proposal. We understand that 
Dr. Jerome Hunsaker of the NACA has 
commented on the desirability and value 
of such a program and that he has been 
actively supported by Maj. Lester Gard- 
ner of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. This is all to the good and no 
less significant is the support of such air- 
line executives as W. A. Patterson of 
UAL and Bill Littlewood of American. 


No Effective Medium 


The hitch seems to be the establish- 
ment of an effective medium through 
which the program can be carried out. 
We are sure that the NACA is not inter- 
ested in adopting the function; as @ 
matter of fact, it is more likely that the 
Committee is interested in farming out 
some of its work to such a body. 
Institute might be a more appropriate 
candidate but probably, it would not wish 
to become directly involved. The need 
for an airport site and all the other essen- 
tials to flight test work might also be dis- 
couraging to the Institute. 

In passing, we cannot help but say that 
irrespective of who runs it, there is one 
contribution of immeasurable value which 
the Institute could make: the loan of 
Major Gardner to raise the initial funds! 

A most logical agency to carry out such 
a program would be such a private enter- 
prise as Affiliated Engineering, assuming 


(Turn to page 69) 
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| PREDICT... 


By Egmont Arens 


Leading Industrial Designer 
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Bonds when Peace is restored 





The dog illustrated is the fa- 
mous parapooch, Salvo, now 
“stationed” in England. We 
applaud his keen interest in our 
favorite subject and convey his 
barked instructions to you... 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





OFFICIAL SIGNAL CORPS PHOTOGRAPH 


When man’s feet are firmly planted on solid ground the 
proud right of his dog to the title “best friend” is tradi- 
tional.. But when man takes wings and dire emergency 
arises, a new best friend serves him instead... and his 


dog as well. The parachute! 


Producing “parachutes with a pedigree” is our proud assign- 
ment. After Victory the same needlecraft skills will be 
applied to making goods for your better living. 
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STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Equipment New 


Recirculation Fan 


for the recirculation of cabin air 

heaters on military craft, this 6” di- 
2-blade fan is powered with a 1/5 hp 

. motor and delivers 320 CFM at sea 

2” water or 450 CFM at 20,000 

144” water. To increase the vol- 

25% and double the pressure, an in- 

of power to ‘2 hp is available; this 
iperease also requires the addition of a second 


r. The manufacturer, Dynamic Air 
ring Inc., 843 San Julian St., Los 
ts 14, is now developing another unit, 
in diameter to deliver 600 CFM at 5” 


Re-usable Hose Fitting 
trated is the new re-usable hose end 
which has been developed by the 
ead Company of Cleveland, and 
d for aircraft hydraulic installations. 
igned for medium pressure (three braid) 
medium-high pressure (single-wire) hose 
the fitting is said to lend itself to a 
ly of applications because of ease of in- 
tion. re-tightening or reuse. By contrast 


— 


wih the swaged-end and other conventional 
fitting types, the new fitting requires no 
gecial tools for assembly or disassembly; two 
wenches (or a wrench and a vise) are said 
be the only tools required for the job. 
This line is designated “Q-A” which stands 
for “quick-attachable.” 


“Navigator” 
A “Navigator,” accompanied by an instruc- 
tion booklet in dead reckoning, both approved 
ty CAA for use on examinations, is being 
produced by the Mayday Flight Co., 3257 Gill- 
lam Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. The “Naviga- 
wr’ and booklet are designed for use in 
taining and flight by students, instructors, 
pilots and navigators. 





Engine Mounting 


A new rubber mounting for the engines of 
heavy bombers has been developed by the 
Goodyear Research Laboratory of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. By reducing vibration 


to a minimum, the new mounting is expected 
to smooth the operation of the big bombers, 
decrease the strain on structural parts, lessen 
the nervous tension and fatigue of pilots and 
crew, and increase the accuracy of precision 
instruments resulting in more accurate bomb- 
ing and gunfire. The new mounting, an impor- 
tant contribution to stepping up the efficiency 
of the nation’s air power, represents the suc- 
cessful culmination of two years of study and 
investigation in the Goodyear laboratory. 


‘Micronic Filter’ 


A new precision proprietary filter, originated 
and perfected under the supervision of the 
engineering and research departments of Adel 
Precision Products Corp., is now in produc- 
tion for hydraulic systems of large aircraft. 
Designated as the “Micronic Filter’ because it 
filters particles of 5 microns and larger, meet- 


ing the requirements of Army and Navy spe- 
cifications, this new filter operates from 65° F. 
below Zero to 165° F. above. The filtering 
cartridge itself expands and contracts with 
the varying temperatures encountered. The 
model illustrated measures 6” x 812", weighs 
2 Ib. and has 3,800 sq. in. of filtering area. 
Rated output is 1,800 GPH at 100° F. with 
pressure drop of only 16 oz. filtering AN-VV- 
O-366a hydraulic fiuid. Inlet opening is 142” 
in diameter. Filtering flow may be arranged 
for either direction. 





(Continued 


that it could prove its capabilities and be 
“cepted by all air carrier participants 
in the endeavor. A Board of Governors, 
made up of key airline technical person- 
ml should guide the overall plan, con- 
sulting on such matters as test programs, 
st schedules, establishment and appor- 
fnment of fees, exchange of data among 
the several lines, etc. 
If the Air Transport Laboratory idea 
any merit at all, it is as a measure 
economy and efficiency. The months 
Mmediately following the war will cer- 
finly not be flowing with milk and 
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honey for the airlines from the looks of 
things now and such saving measures 
should be in favor. If the Lab will be 
needed then, now is the time to get it 
under way. We are anxious to smoke 
out all the problems in the suggestion 
and either drop the plan entirely or get 
it going with appropriate implementation. 

Is the Laboratory idea sound and should 
the Laboratory be established? What do 
you think of this suggestion of subcon- 
tracting to qualified, private engineering 
enterprise? What can we do to help 
further in achieving the desired results? 





A STRONGER FACTOR 
in TODAY’S NEW 


COMPLETE CIRCUIT 


PROTECTION 


EXTRACTOR POSTS 


WITH WELDED ANTI-VIBRATION 
SIDE TERMINALS 
NOW UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED 


Resistance to extremes of shock, 
vibration and temperatures is pro- 
vided by the new Littelfuse Ex- 
tractor Posts with electrically 
welded side terminals. By Littel- 
fuse process, terminals are made 
integral with inside metal shell. 
Maximum conductivity is insured. 
Other Littelfuse improvements for 
dependability, durability, and con- 
venience make these extractor 
posts outstanding examples of 
Littelfuse complete circuit protection. 


EXTRACTOR POST No. 342001 
for 3A G Fuses 


Finger-operated. Welded side ter- 
minals. Knob and body black 
bakelite. Positive fuse grip. Full 
visual shock-proof inspection. 
Spring-activated cup. Specially 
designed grip prevents fuse from 
dropping out. 


Also furnished screw- 
driver operated (341001), 
meeting Underwriters’ 
Specifications. 


Send for B/P and ENGINEERING DATA 
Ask for Samples 


Safeguard new equipment, or irre- 
placeable present equipment. Fuses, 
Fuse Clips, Fuse Panels, Circuit Break- 
ers, Thermocouples, Fine Wire Prod- 
ucts, Indicators, etc. 


LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, I!!. 
200 Ong St., Ei Monte, Calif. 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 








New York Stock Exchange 
Week Ended June 24 


Week Ended July 1! 














Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
American Airl. ........ 3,509 683, 67 41% 1400 69, 68 +13, 
Aviation Corp. ........ 81,400 412 | a 58,500 43, 415 1p 
Beek Aire. ....2..... 1,900 85, 8, —% 2,600 854 81, 36 
2 - ccceniece vox 5,100 1214 1115 — & 4,600 12%4 1134 14 
Bendix Aviat. ........ 10,802 41%, 3914 —1% 7,009 411, 39% 35 
ET. deebaseeeteus 6,600 15 1444 — % 7,100 141% 1358 — ‘ls 
DE. shinha tein 600 ee 11,100 14% 13% = — 16 12,400 14 1342 
EE. 10, acne coma 3,900 2234, 22 % 1,800 2234, 221% % 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 41,200 558 515 + % 21,700 55% 536 1, 
Curtiss-Wright A ..... 8,600 1642 15% 3g 8,100 1634 16 et 
ee ee 5,300 5434 515, —1% 3,600 54 5145 17, 
ee ae 5,700 3914 3815 % 1500 3914 3815 7) 
EE Stececiede 5,000 37% 353%, —1 2.2000 365, 3514 : 
Ee 6,700 154, 1342 —I1% 4,100 143%, 134% +1 
CM. occ heideb's 3,300 Te 7%, + \& 13,600 94 8 
Lockheed Airc. ....... 15,200 16% 1534 — % 10,000 164% 1556 2 
Martin, G. L. ...... 1,800 1914 Se \ee'see 4,800 1914 1834 8 
National Aviat. .... 4,500 127, 121% ly 1600 12% 1215 — ‘2 
No. Am. Aviation 12,300 834 >, whee 15,300 9 338 Io 
Northwest Airl. ....... 8.500 25 23%, —1 5,600 2434 2315 34 
Pan American ....... 12,800 3434 3212 —1%¢ 9,100 33%, 3212 38 
Penn-Central ......... 6,600 161% 153%4 — % 3,900 1534 15% + % 
Sperry Corp. ....... 21,700 28 2518 +238 12,200 27%, 2642 — 3% 
Thompson Prod. ..... 1900 44 4314 ‘ 2,200 4435 4315 3% 
ME:  S#eRGeRAa eS e0e0% 7,700 221, 205% % 3,900 22 2055 53 
CC OE EE 17,200 2915 28% + % 11,800 295, 2814 4 
United Airl. pfd. ..... 200 11534 11534 se, eee q0e8 830. wosee 
United Aircraft ...... 13,900 2914 273% — % 12,500 293% 2812 its 
United Aircraft pfd. .. 600 104 103 — % 1,600 104 1031, + iy 
Wright Aero. ......... 9,009 77 7419 +115 7,000 T7815 75 +3 
New York Curb Exchange 
Week Ended June 24 Week Ended July 1 
Net Net 
Sales High Lew Change Sales High Low Change 
Aero Supply B .... 1,500 319 3% — % 2,600 35% 3% — 'e 
Alr Associates ........ 500) 010 9% — % 400 «(10 934 — is 
Aircraft Access. ...... 17,300 4 3°% % 74,400 434 + 55 
Aro Equipment .... 10,800 llts, 1034 % 8,200 123g 1073 13% 
Breeze Corp. ....... 14,100 13%, 123% 16 6,800 133%, 12% — 1% 
Brewster Aero ...... 4,400 214 2 + 7,900 215 21% 1, 
Cessna Airc. .......... 10,800 915 819 %4 4,900 B15 9 — 3 
Colonial Airl. ...... 1,600 8 75% — % 1,100 77 Tio 
DED wongtnbeeeeeee 6,800 2 134 + Wy 16,900 2} 4 1%% 14 
Irving Chute .......... 700 855 81% +] 100 83, 83, ls 
GROGEB = ccccccccccces 5,700 319 3 35 5,200 338 344 — % 
Northeast Aljlrl. ..... 6,100 1014 95 —% 2,600 97% 914 — % 
MOPUBDNG nc cs ccccccece 8,800 4'5 37% ig 15,600 41, 4 3g 
Ryan Aero .........-. 1,109 345 314 1g 700 354 316 
Ce Me, 6k cewcasae 1,600 319 314 4 4,000 4 31g 15 
United Airc. Prod. 2,800 75% 7% 33 13,200 104¢ Ts +249 
Waco AlvCc. ......... 400 334 34g 19 300 33% 336 — % 
Western Aijirl. ...... 1,300 935 834 — 'e 2,100 914 834 








Aircraft 





COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


P. O. Box 30 





Hydro neter Kit 


CORPORATION 


Computers 


Takes the guesswork out of fuel- 
weight computation. 
of gasoline, per gallon. varies with 
temperature and octane rating. 
This kit accurately measures the 
weight of the fuel actually being 
loaded and permits maximum and 
correctly distributed fuel load. 


The weight 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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(Continue dfrom page 24) 
status of manufacturers concerned, 
manpower situation, overall costs of 
produets, manpower utilization, 
ef production schedules, contributiong 
aviation progress, needs of the 
industry to prepare for postwar de 
ment and production, obsolete 
should be cut back sooner than 
more advanced design. 

The aircraft builders urged that sy 
plane factories should, if possibie, be 
or leased to present users after the 
or if not needed for aircraft or of 
production should be kept under p 
management as stand-by plants. 





































Surplus Disposal Aired 






On the disposal of surplus aircraft 
manufacturers said: Combat aireraft 
dered unsuitable for further use 
be scrapped; combat aircraft suitable 
further use can be sold, leased or bartem# 
to friendly foreign nations under 
control of proper government agencies 
overhaul and maintenance of such ai. 
craft should be under the direct super. 
vision of a competent aircraft manu‘a. 
turer; planes suitable for scheduled trans. 
port operations should be disposed ¢ 
through limited leases or sale with 
price discrimination, this being done jy. 
diciously to eliminate the possibilty o 
pressure developing in later years to co- 
tinue operation of wartime planes. 

Small planes with possible non-militay 
uses are divided into two groups. Th 
small observation and liaison planes c# 
be released to any market. Civilian sak 
of military training planes must be con- 
sidered in the light of performance char- 
acteristics of these aircraft. Such equip 
ment can be released on a wide scale for 
military training in schools and college 

Major components—engines, propellers 
and instruments—should be  scrappel 
when surplus military aircraft located 
abroad are scrapped. 

Other points in the summary were: 

Government-owned airfields not re 
quired for military purposes should t& 
made available promptly for commercia 
and personal flying. 

To further the development of civilia 
aircraft production, the avition industry 
should now be allowed to plan types @ 
postwar products and use part of the? 
facilities for this purpose if military needs 
are met. 

Transport airlines should be aided i 
the development of main and feeder lines 
through the release of airplanes and i- 
creased use of air mail. : 

Personal aircraft manufacture need 
more landing facilities and liberalization 
of Civil Air Regulations to achieve volume 
production. 

The manufacturers want no subsidy, bu! 
do suggest a national air policy whie 
will allow the industry to maintain lead- 
ership and design and preparedness 
resume large scale military production # 
any time if it should become necessary. 











































Financial Notes a 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. directors have & 
clared a dividend of 50 cents per share on & 4 
common stock, payable June 30 to stock 

record June 23. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. reports ne 
profits, for the six months period endiig 
April 30, of $2,696,185.03, after all charg® 
including depreciation, Federal Income Tax®, 
Excess Profits Taxes, and after allowing 
proper reserves and charge-offs. Shipmen™ 
for the period increased approximately 11% 
over shipments at April 30, 1943. 
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Yanir- POWER BRAKE VALVES 


—the valves with the “honest feel”—give pilots the 
same pedal reaction as in manual systems since the 
braking effect is directly proportional to the force 
applied. This “feel” of direct pressure application is 
achieved by elimination of spring resistance, pilot- 
effort being resisted by hydraulic pressure. Should 
the pressure fail the pedal will depress with no load, 
thus giving the pilot immediate pressure-loss warning. 


Altair Hydraulic Brake Valves incorporate positive seating poppets which eliminate leakage. 
They offer the further advantage of being quickly adjustable externally by means of the leaf 
spring lever. The valves carry yellow-dot winterization and seal of weight approval. 


Additional production capacity is available on Altair Brake Valves. Write today for engineer- 
ing and installation data. Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, North Hollywood, 
California. Sales Engineering Offices in New York City and Dayton. 
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Jig-Saw Pattern Unfolding 


In Manufacturing Policies 






Fluctuating Tactical 
Requirements Bringing 
Changes in Production 


ARIOUS AIRCRAFT manufacturers 

last fortnight were permitted to re- 
veal some of their production records, 
changeovers in assembly line plans and 
new contracts. 


These developments fitted into the jig- 
saw pattern of changing aircraft manu- 
facturing policies dictated by fluctuating 
tactical requirements and the general 
progress of the war. However, cutbacks 
and major changes programmed for the 
remainder of the year and the first half 
of 1945 remained as restricted informa- 
tion on the books of the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board, having been divulged only to 
top-flight industry executives. 

Among the manufacturing and produc- 
tion data released during the fortnight 
by individual firms were the following: 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., Bur- 
bank, Calif., which has followed a sharply 
curtailed hiring program since late last 
year, announced that it will need 5,000 
unskilled and semi-skilled production 
workers within the next 30 days. The 
swing to increased hiring is brought about 
by new model production for the Navy 
at Factory A and stepped-up production 
on the Constellation. Plant B is under- 
going a $3,156,379 alteration to meet pro- 
duction schedules of a new-type plane. 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP., Middle- 
town, O., it was revealed, has completed 
its order for single-engine Noorduyn 
Norseman planes (the UC-64, 550 hp.), 





John Friedlander Succeeds 
Brother as Head of Aeronca 


John W. Friedlander has succeeded his 
brother, Carl I. Friedlander, as president 
of Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp., the 
latter being of 
military age and 
desirous of ar- 
ranging the exec- 
utive duties of 
the corporation so 
that there would 
be no disruption 
in the event of 
his entrance into 
the military serv- 
ice 





In addition to 
the president, the 


John Friedlander 


officers of Aeronca now are E. S. Suther- 


land, executive vice president; Carl I. 
Friedlander, vice president; E. H. Wide- 
man, vice president and director of pur- 
chases; and A. H. Helmers, secretary- 
treasurer. 

John Friedlander is an experienced 
ilot and, as a member of the Civil Air 

trol, has helped promote the training 
of pilots for wartime duties. 
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only Canadian plane built in the U. S. 
New contracts for components were re- 
ported, however. 

BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL COR- 
PORATION’S Government-owned plant 
in Johnsville, Pa., has been reopened as 
an aircraft modification center operated 
by the Navy and employing about 2,500 
persons. It will be operated as an ad- 
junct of the Naval Air Material Center at 
Philadelphia and besides modification 
work will handle some pressing engineer- 
ing projects for which no other facilities 
are available. The Brewster lease was 
terminated, 

BELL AIRCRAFT CORP., Buffalo, 
N. Y., announced completion -of the 
10,000th fighter airplane. Most of these 
were the Airacobra, but full production 
is now underway on the P-63 which the 
company described as “a new fighter with 
low drag wing and a two-stage, super- 
charged Allison engine which will make 
it an efficient plane at any altitude up to 
38,000 to 40,000 feet.” Undisclosed num- 
bers of Airacomets, the jet propulsion 
plane (P-59-A), are included in the pro- 
duction figure. Manufacture of spare 
parts, when measured in plane equiva- 
lents, increases the total fighter airplane 
production to 12,300, a total of 46,740,000 
airframe pounds. The 10,000 figure does 
not include any of the B-29’s produced 
by Bell at Marietta, Ga. 

REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP. Presi- 
dent Alfred Marchev made public a letter 
from Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, acting 
commanding general of the AAF Materiel 
Command, stating that the AAF plans to 
maintain existing production schedules of 
Republic’s P-47 Thunderbolts. Company 
has received additional contracts totaling 
£154,639,000, bringing unfilled orders for 
Thunderbolts to over $583,000,000. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., 
Inglewood, Calif., is completing a plant 
conversion from combined bomber and 
fighter production to solely P-51 Mustang 
fighter production “without interruption 
to the flow of airplanes to the armed 
forces.” In the future all B-25 Mitchell 
bombers will be made by NAA at its 
Kansas City plant. 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been assigned a contract to 
produce an undisclosed number of for- 
ward and aft center fuselage sections for 
the C-46 Commando. 

FORD MOTOR CO., Willow Run plant 
ennounced the production of its 5,000th 
Liberator in “less than two years.” Half 
of the output was produced during the 
first six months of this year. Four thou- 
sand of the planes were built in the last 
12 months. 

FISHER BODY DIVISION, General 
Motors Corp., announced completion of 
the 100,000th gyro-horizon indicator, used 
to guide the B-29 and other planes to 
enemy targets. The 100,000th directional 
gyro-indicator, companion instrument to 
enable a plane to maintain its course 
under adverse weather conditions, is near 
completion. 

GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORP., Fort Worth, 
Tex., has completed 14 months of produc- 
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Manufacturers Look to Cook fg 
Materials, Parts, Facilities 








Fifteen thousand manufacturers 4 
every section of the United States looky 
Wright Field for raw materials, pay 
and manufachy. 
ing facilitig, 
needed in && 
production ¢ 
planes. 
man 
for 


the Productig 
Division, AMM 
Materiel Com. 


mand. 
Gen. Cook he 
on flying 





Gen. Cook 
been 


status since he entered primary fiyig 
school at Brooks Field in 1922, and he he has 
had experience with many types ¢ 
fighter, bomber, transport, and _ train 
aircraft. He has been chief of the Pn. 
duction Division since 1943. 


Northrop-Hendy Doing 
Secret Engineering 


Northrop Aircraft in a recent announce. 
ment to employes told of orders for th 
Black Widow, P-61 night fighter, for th 
Marine Air Corps as well as the Amy 
Air Forces. In this stepped-up sched- 
ule, LaMotte T. Cohu, general manager 
stated company needs 2,000 addition 
production line people immediately. A 
research project being carried out by 
Northrop during past three years fo 
U. S. Navy and Army Air Forces wil 
now come under the jurisdiction @ 
Northrop-Hendy Co., a recently formed 
subsidiary of Northrop and Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Cal., in which th 
airframe company and Hendy each own 
50% of the stock. 

The Hendy Co., one of the Wests 
largest builders of steam and Diese 
engines, steam turbines, generator set 
and naval ordnance items, will supply 
machine facilities and production experi- 
ence for a secret engineering project 
directed by A. J. Phelan, chief engineer 
of Northrop research group. 





tion on AAF contracts and now has new 
contracts for fuselage nose assemblies fer 
C-46 Commandos which the company & 
to build for both Curtiss-Wright Corp. and 
Higgins Aircraft under separate contracts 
Another contract calls for reworking 
wings on AT-17’s and UC-78’s, Tooling & 
well advanced. 

WEST COAST CONTRACTS: Louis M 
Dreves, chairman of the Los Angeles 
Production Urgency Committee, a 
nounced the following new contrac’ 
awarded -to California plants: Nort 
American, $100,960,000 for P-5ls and # 
new, unannounced model; Douglas, Santa 
Monica, $125,000,000 for C-54s, with pat 
of the work to be placed at company’ 
El Segundo plant; Northrop, $74,000,000 
for P-61 night fighters; Consolidated Vul- 
tee, Downey plant, $601,043 for spare pars 
for Oxford “V” planes. 
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[Riddle Sells U. S. Interests 


John Paul Riddle, president of Embry- 
School of Aviation, has sold his 


























































urers ff aiire interest in the school to John G. 
es look § McKay, Miami attorney. Riddle will con- 
als, Part, te his efforts on the Technical 
nufacty. @ school of Aviation, which he operates for 
C ilitig, Mf ge Brazilian Air Ministry, and on other 
in  & foreign business. 
tion gf The Brazilian school will be doubled 
And ¢& §f within six months, and Riddle will con- 
esponsiie @ ime to train American instructors at 
ing thy @ Miami in Portuguese and Latin American 
t it 4 cstoms for work in that school. Riddle 
n. Ong apects to spend half his time in this 
chief ¢ country and will have headquarters in 
roductie § Miami. McKay is vice president and 
n, AAPM counsel of Embry-Riddle Co. and co- 
Com. § owner with Riddle of Riddle-McKay Aero 
(allege at Clewiston, Fla. 
= 
' , 
Y _ flying 
dhets f Industry Requests 
ypes a - : 
ime | 80 Days Notice on 
. 
Ending of Contracts 
The aircraft manufacturing industry is 
aking for 30 days advance notice of con- 
‘ tact terminations, Francis A. Callery, 
-€Ting § vice president in charge of finance of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., de- 
nounce- # cared in Washington recently. 
for the “If we have that notice and cancella- 
for th § tions are complete, we will be able to 
: Army § submit claims within 30 days after the 
sched- § termination date,” he added. Consoli- 
anager, §@ dated already has established a termina- 
dition! § tion department at San Diego with com- 
ly. A @ mittees at work in each plant. Work of 
mut by & this staff will proceed much more rapidly 
rs for § when the Army has determined exactly 
es wil @ what information must be included in 
on of & claims. 
formed The aircraft industry should act as a 
Hendy § wit to work out with the Army admin- 
ich the @ istrative procedures for contract cancel- 
h own & lations, Callery declared. Expressing al- 
most complete approval of the contract 
West's | “mmination bill passed by Congress, 
Dies’ § “id the armed forces must now set up 
- sets | Moothly functioning machinery to handle 
supply j ®rminations. 
xperi- He pointed to the record of Consoli- 
roject dated in handling the termination of pro- 
gineet duction on the Vultee basic trainer. None 
of the decline in man-hour produttivity 
wually encountered after cancellation 
—e notice is received was experienced since 
the last trainer came off the production 
} new # line only 15 minutes behind schedule. In 
°s for addition, after producing 11,600 of the 
ny & tainers, only $1,500 in parts were surplus 
. and Balter the final plane was completed. 
racts “We would rather have our contracts 
rking § terminated than cut back,” he empha- 
ing 8 sed. “We don’t want the government 
spending money for planes it doesn’t need 
is M just to let us taper off production.” 
geles Callery also indicated a desire on the 
an- part of all aircraft companies to be in- 
racts formed of the projected military plans re- 
lorth farding cutbacks and termination, even 
id 2 the planning is only tentative. 
anta “The backbone of postwar aircraft pro- 
part duction will be military orders,” C. W. 
ny § Perelle, vice president for manufacturing, 
),000 believes. He predicted that a study of 
Vul- Military plans for the postwar 
arts would be more accurate as a guide to the 
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Readjustment Division Set Up 
For AAF Contract Terminations 


HIGHLIGHTING current planning for 
eventual demobilization of the war- 
time aircraft industry, the Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command last week an- 
nounced the creation of a Readjustment 
Division to handle all AAF contract ter- 
mination matters. 

Col. E. V. Rawl- 
ings was named 
chief of the new 
division which 
will have its 
headquarters at 
Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. As 
chief of the Re- 
sources Control 
Section of the 
Materiel Com- 
mand’s Produc- 
tion Division 
since last May, 
Col. Rawlings has 
worked closely with aircraft manufac- 
turers and is familiar with many 
problems involved in forthcoming cut- 
backs. 

The Readjustment Division has ab- 
sorbed all termination duties, including 
settlement of claims arising out of term- 
inations, performed in the past by the 
Procurement and Production Divisions of 
the Command. 

Primary aim of the Division is to es- 
tablish immediately machinery for the 
effective handling of contract termina- 





Rawlings 





Contract Termination 
Unit Urged by Grube 


The prime contractor bears the basic 
burden in settling terminated war con- 
tracts and must therefore establish a 
strong, able organization to formulate 
policies and procedures, Karl P. Grube, 
Douglas termination manager, told the 
AAF contract termination school in Los 
Angeles. 

He declared this organization should be 
headed by an individual with administra- 
tive ability, surrounded by a staff of ex- 
perts famili with accounting, legal, 
manufacturing, purchasing, property dis- 
posal and tooling phases. This unit, he 
said, must work with speed and efficiency 
to stop all work ordered terminated and 
advise all affected vendors to do likewise, 
prepare necessary inventory of materials 
allocable to terminated contract, assist 
vendors in settlement of claims, dispose 
of surplus property, organize accounting 
system to collect costs essential to per- 
formance of mechanics of termination and 
make every effort to comply with requests 
of government contracting officers and 
government directives. 


future size of the industry than a study 
of all other markets. “We will wait to 
see how the Government’s plans develop, 
before we will know what to do with our 
plants,” he said. 

Stating that the lightplane is still not a 
practical form of transportation, Perelle 
said the price for private planes should 
be brought down by the introduction of 
lighter instruments, and cheaper, faster 
engines. 





tions, cutbacks, and disposal problems 
which will arise as a result of changes in 
the AAF’s tactical uirements. Col. 
Rawlings declared that the job, although 
tough, “can be accomplished with mini- 
mum effect on the national economy, 
through careful planning.” 

This is essential, he added, in order to 
place the affected facilities in a position 
te produce other supplies urgently re- 
quired. 

While economy dictates prompt cancel- 
lation of orders for equipment no longer 
needed, Col. Rawlings said that every 
effort will be made by his division to 
minimize the effect of reduced require- 
ments on both management and labor. 

Announcement of the new division 
was made by Maj. Gen. B. E. Meyers; 
who became commanding general of the 
Materiel Command early last month, suc- 
ceeding Maj. Gen. Charles Branshaw. The 
latter has been temporarily relieved of 
duty due to ill health. 

Gen. Meyers said these plans “reflect the 
importance placed by the AAF on the 
gigantic job of gradual demobilization of 
war production in the aircraft industry 
which will be necessary after victory.” 


Contract Schools Opened 


Schools in contract termination to in- 
struct aircraft contractors and subcontrac-. 
tors are being opened this month on the 
West Coast, according to announcement 
by Brig. Gen. Donald F. Stace, supervisor 
of the Western Procurement District, 
AAF Materiel Command. Classes began 
in Los Angeles July 10 and in San Fran- 
cisco July 11. Talks are being given by 
contracting authorities from the Materiel 
Command, the Readjustment Section of 
the Army Service Forces and from in- 
dustry. 


Expansion Approved 


U. S. Engineers have approved a new 
$2,238,999 facilities expansion program for 
Consolidated Vultee’s Fort Worth division. 

It is in addition to a recently announced 
$2,478,148 facilities expansion program, 
work on which is under way, which in- 
cludes a 100,000 sq. ft. warehouse, vertical 
door 115 ft. wide and 40 ft. high at the 
end of the assembly building, addition of 
11,000 ft. of railroad track and switching 
and expansion of yard and apron paving 
facilities. 


Curtiss-Wright Agrees 
To Pay Overtime Wages 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. has agreed to pay 
$76,793.19 in overtime wages to 671 em- 
ployes, the Department of Labor regional 
office in New York has announced. The 
employes had previously been classified 
improperly as exempt and the firm has 
voluntarily taken steps to pay their retro- 
active overtime. Otherwise, C-W is in 
full compliance with all provisions of the 
ee wage-hour law, the Department 
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HREE THOUSAND West Coast war 

contractors have just finished a four- 
day termination training course, both in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, spon- 
sored by the AAF Materiel Command, to 
| outline regulations and requirements which 
will speed the preparation of termination 
claims, disposal of surplus property, and 
provide for quick negotiatien of claim 
settlements. 

Military authorities, specially trained in 
termination procedures, addressed the 
classes which included representatives of 
both prime and subcontractors. In turn, 
prime and subcontractors submitted spe- 
cific questions and problems which were 
studied in open forum discussions. 


With the San Francisco classes opening 
one day later than the Los Angeles 
course, military speakers worked on 
schedules which permitted participation 
in both cities. Among the Army repre- 
sentatives was Brig. Gen. F. M. Hopkins, 
chief, Resources Division, AAF, who lead 
panel discussion on questions presented 
by contractors. Assisting him were Col. 
David N. Hauseman, chief of Readjust- 
ment Division, Army Service Forces, and 
Lt. Col. F. W. Parker, Readjustment Di- 
vision, ASF. 

Lt. Col. A. E. R. Peterka, chief, Prop- 
erty Disposal Staff, Resources Control 
Section, Production Division, Wright 


—MANUFACTURING 





Termination Training Course 


Taken by 3,000 on West Coast 


Field. headed the property disposal dis- 
cussion, with its application to organiza- 
tion and relations with terminations. Col. 
E. S. Pillsbury, chief, Termination Sec- 
tion, Materiel Command, discussed settle- 
ment of cost-plus fixed fee contracts and 
subcontracts. Lt. Col. Fladger F. Tanner, 
chief, Contract Audit Branch, AAF, cov- 
ered the audit phase. 

In Los Angeles the contractor’s view of 
termination was given by Karl P. Grube, 
termination manager of Douglas Aircraft, 
for the prime contractor. Roland Pagen, 
comptroller, Avion, Inc., presented the 
subcontractor’s view. 

The San Francisco course included 
Navy and Maritime Commission author- 
ities. Captain A. B. Court, inspector of 
Naval Materials, 12th Naval District, out- 
lined the Navy’s termination problem. 

Southern California’s aircraft industry 
more than welcomed this initial cooper- 
ative step in meeting termination prob- 
lems, the solution of which may mean 
existence of not only an aircraft industry 
but retention of an industrialized West. 
The rapidity and timeliness of the educa- 
tional program as set up for the Western 
Procurement District by its supervisor, 
Brig. Gen. Donald F. Stace, was hailed on 
all sides as a far-sighted and encour- 


aging move. 
Although industry members are fully 
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50,000TH ENGINE— Within & mont 
after Pearl He. 


bor Buick produced its first Liberator Bombe 

engine. Within a month after D-Day 

firm manufacturered its 50,000th Pratt § 

Whitney engine. With the milestone mole 

is Harlow H. Curtice, General Motors vies 
president. 












aware that the war is far from won, th 
magnitude of the task ahead and the mon 
immediate readjustments to be faced whe 
cessation of European hostilities result 2 
downward schedules have grown daily i 
urgency. | 

A backlog of 34% billion dollars is i- 
volved in 1200 airframe contracts @- 
fecting thousands of additional subco- 
tracts in the seven Western states. & 
estimated 375,000 workers are employed 
in the area’s industry. 

It is understood that the recent Douglas 
termination on A-20’s represented a co- 
tract in excess of $275,000,000 and over 
7600 subcontractors throughout the United 
States were concerned with the termin- 
tion. Over $50,000,000 of surplus property 
from sheets of raw metal to partly buil 
airframes must be disposed. 

One contractor expressed view that th 
terms of cancellation were of far mor 
import than advance notification. “Realis. 
tic agreements keyed to completion @ 
work-in- process at the individual plans 
would do much to ease the complicated 
process. Recently a major terminatio 
was carried out in which the major sub- 
assemblies. were completed while r¥ 
materials in fabrication were scrapped 
This was certainly an efficient arrange- 
ment, worked out on an in-plant basis 

From a military spokesman came th 
observation, “It is essential that war con 
tracts be curtailed in the most efficient 
manner possible to insure maximum us 
of war industries to maintain the larg 
war production program operating under 
existing arid newly awarded contracts. At 
the same time, an effort is being made # 
provide for a gradual transition from wa 
to civilian production when that condition 
becomes possible.” 








Kemmerrer Forms Firm 


V. A. Kemmerrer, who coined the 
slogan “Look to Lockheed for Leadership, } 
has resigned from Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. to form an advertising agency ™ 
Hollywood under the name of Kemmerret 
Inc. 
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Continental Airlines celebrates its tenth anniver- 


sary on July 15, 1944—ten years of service in the 


southwest where a notable record of growth and 
achievement has been attained. 

Proud of the part our propellers have played 
in Continental's history, we extend our congratula- 
tions and best wishes to Continental Airlines. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


‘ EAST HARTFORD ¢« CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Things to Remember | 
PAIR EXPRESS | 


Py. We; 

PACK COMPACTLY_to reauice ii 
weight and shipping costs i 
9 SHIP WHEN READY S 


for earlier delivery 


9, DIVIDE BULKY PACKAGES 
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nto smalier units Tor 
, faster hanaling 
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AY a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands 
rates have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving = 
average of more than 10% on air Express charges. And AIR EXPRESS sched- 
ules are based on “hours”, not days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute 
service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited”—an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-7, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any 


local office. 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS D 
’ IVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Soldiers Help Build 
Black Widow P-6); 
While In Hospitg 


Convalescing soldiers are now 
to build the Northrop “Black Wid,’ 
P-61 night fighter under a vocational ». 
struction program started at the Army; 
Birmingham Hospital, Van Nuys, @ 
in conjunction with the aircraft compay 

The veterans are employed as North 
trainees on a salary basis while learning 
and, when capable of doing the wok 
will be paid on the same wage scale » 
workers in the Northrop factory. 

A sheet metal and machine shop sche 
has been installed on the hospital groun& 
where industrial teachers, supplied by th 
factory, offer instruction to all the 
physically capable. Patients unable 
leave their beds are kept busy sorting an 
classifying parts such as bolts, washes 
and fasteners. 

A recent check showed 5000 parts wer 
turned out from the hospital in a singe 
day. 

As a further step in the program, pe 
tient students visit the Northrop factoy 
to see the actual installation of the pars 
which .they fabricated. The company 
plans to employ ‘some of the students a 
the factory, and other positions will bk 
open to the veterans when they recuper- 
ate from their war injuries sufficiently 
enter factory work. 

James L. McKinley; head of the indus 
trial training department at Northrop, é 
civilian coordinator for the program. He 
will be on leave of absence until the pro- 
gram is fully organized. Col. Alvin C 
Miller is commanding officer at Birming- 
ham, first Army hospital to inaugurate 
such a rehabilitation program, and Major 
Daniel R. Mishell, chief of the hospital's 
reconditioning division, is directly mf 
charge for the military. 


WOUNDED AT WORK—S°! ies 


convalesc- 

ing in a hospital at Van Nuys, Cal., are 

helping build Black Widow night fighters. 

Sgt. John Potosky works on wing while 

Northrop Instructor A. W. Hilyard super 
vises. 
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Designed for specialized study of high altitude flying, the 
AiResearch “Stratolab” offers the most complete research 
facilities in this field. In this three-sectional vacuum cham- 
ber several tests can be carried on simultaneously—under 
controls so accurate that performance of equipment can be 
predicted within 2% before it goes into actual service. 








Weather is “created” — duplicating that of any 
part of the globe and thousands of feet above 
it. Here, where temperatures can be brought 
below minus 90° F, reactions of crew and equip- 
ment can be accurately determined before they 


leave the home ground. 





Stratosphere brought to earth. In this chamber, 
pressure can be lowered to that at 65,000 feet ... 
air made ten times thinner than at sea level! 
Here are developed AiResearch pressure and 
temperature controls for better aircraft per- 
formance and crew comfort at high altitudes. 

















WITH VICTORY, the AiResearch “Stratolab” will return to peacetime projects... to 
developing air control equipment for swifter, safer, more economical transport... 
and to creating AiResearch “comfort-protection” for high altitude commercial flying, 
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“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” 
Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems « Engine 
Air Intercooling Systems « Temperature 
Control Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling 
Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES +» PHOENIX 


CORPORATION 


CQivisiouw OF THE GARRETT 































“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness . . . leavy- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 





All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





4* 


Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Off 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
... All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 





BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 5TH WAR LOAN 


















Manufacturing Personnel 












Armstrong Brotherton Michaels 


Charles A. Koch has resigned as production engineer at 
the Ford Willow Run plant and is now sales engineer of 
the Pollak Manufacturing Co., Arlington, N. J. 


James A. Healy, formerly general supervisor of contract 
administration for Consolidated Vultee’s Fort Worth Di- 
vision, has been named assistant chief of contracts. Con- 
vair also announces appointment of W. A. Armstrong as 
chief of materials at Vultee Field, succeeding Reuel G. 
Phillips, who has been transferred to San Diego, and ap- 
pointment of Nelson Metcalf as chief industrial engineer 
of the Allentown Division. 


Allen W. Harris, former aviation editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, has joined the public relations staff of Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp. 


L, A. Kavanagh, formerly executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corp., has 
been named secretary of the company. W. C. Barnett, 
formerly assistant secretary-treasurer of Interstate, has 
been appointed treasurer. The two will assume the duties 
of L. B. Cameron, former secretary-treasurer, who has re- 
signed. 


Harry W. Gray, until recently assistant to the general 
sales manager of the Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., has 
joined Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Bridgeport, Conn., 
gauge and valve manufacturers, as an instrument sales 
engineer. ’ 


R. G. Akin has been named sales manager of the Midwest 
Division of Littelfuse, Inc. He was formerly a market re- 
searcher with Swift and Co., at one time assistant director 
of sales with John Morrell and Co., and national sales 
manager of the Cellulose Tubing Division of Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp. 

Walter A. Clouser, for 18 years years with Wilkening 
Piston Ring Co., recently as sales manager, has been named 
sales and service engineer of the Muskegon Piston Ring Co. 


Max Powell has been appointed vice president in charge 
of technical research for Harvill Corp., but retains his 
former duties as head of standard controls and chief 
metallurgist. 

E. J. Zimmer, Jr., has been appointed assistant to the 
vice president and director of sales of Rheem Manufactur- 


(Turn to page 84) 


Clouser Gray Akin 
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A Single Cardox System Provides Engineered Extinguishing 
Coverage for One or a Number of Hazards . . . Large and Small 


The swift efficiency of carbon dioxide 
for fire extinguishment is thoroughly 
recognized. But, where a few pounds, 
properly applied, will stop one fire, 
another may call for tons . . . for ex- 
ample, to provide total flooding of large 
plant production areas, or for severe 
outdoor hazards. 

With the Cardox method of control 
and engineered application, Cardox CO, 
Ronmelied instantly in pounds or tons 
—gives new protection scope to this 
non-damaging, non-contaminating 
medium for fire extinguishing. 


Enhanced C02 Performance 
A Cardox System—engineered for the 
— hazards it covers—extinguishes 
by atimed mass discharge of Cardox 
CO,—stored at 0°F. in a mechanically 
refrigerated Storage Unit. 
Enhanced extinguishing performance 
is possible because, as controlled and 
ied—in pounds or tons—in Cardox 
ems: (1) Cardox CO, has uniform 
extinguishing characteristics regardless 
of plant or atmospheric temperatures; 
(2) Applications can be engineered in 
Sslameowtilh the requirements ofeach 
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specific hazard covered; (3) High CO, 
snow yield provides increased coolin 
effect (carbon dioxide released at 0°F. 
yields 45% CO, snow); (4) Effective 
projection through relatively great dis- 
tance is achieved—even outdoors. 


Tough Hazards Have 
Engineered" Cardox Systems 

It is no coincidence that frequently 
when hazards are toughest to handle... 
where fire or dama aie the extinguish- 
ing medium al disrupt carefully 
planned war goods production schedules 
. -. engineered protection is provided by 
Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems. 

If you would like more information 
for use in solving current war plant fire 

tection problems . . . or in formulat- 
ing fire protection plans that will pre- 
vent dangerous delays in getting post- 
war production in high gear . . . write 
on company letterhead for Bulletin 1364. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Sen Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 








FOR EXAMPLE 


These sketches illustrate simply the 
broad of protection that can 
be provided by a single C 
System. The range of efficient ap- 

ications between these extremes 
is practically unlimited. 


Outdoor Transformers. Local direct 
application at very high rate builds 
area flooding effect outdoors. For 
hazards such as this a Cardox Sys- 
tem stands ready at the first flash 
of fire with tons of Cardox COn, if 
needed. 


t 
Cardox Hose Reel provides effective 
protection for numerous hazards 
calling for a few pounds of Cardox 
COh—or a few hundred. 





= Unit t ing 500 p te 
tons at controlled low tempera- 
ture of 0°F. and 300 p.s.i. o 
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—-MANUFACTURING 


ADMA Boasts 16 Distributors 


32 Manufacturers; 2 New Firms 


HE AVIATION DISTRIBUTORS and 

Manufacturers Association has a total 
of 16 members in the Distributors’ Di- 
vision and 32 members in the Manufac- 
turers’ Division, it was revealed at the 
recent mid-year meeting of the asso- 
ciation’s officers arid directors in Chi- 
cago. Two new members were elected at 
the Chicago meeting: Continental Motors 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., and Valentine 
and Co., Inc., New York City. 

ADMA has designated three represen- 
tatives to serve on the Joint Aviation 
Show Committee, formed by the associa- 
tion last month with the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, National Aviation 
Trades Association and the National 
Aeronautic Association. These are Arthur 
S. Brown, Scott Aviation Corp.; W. F. 
Scott, Jr., Supply Division, Inc.; and 
George A. Fernley, secretary of ADMA. 

Brown, representing the Civil Aviation 
Joint Legislative Committeee, urged 
members to express their views with 
reference to proposed and pending legis- 
lation “to protect the interests of the 
association.” 

ADMA’s ‘budget committeee recom- 
mended immediate adoption of a dues 
schedule of $15 monthly for those dis- 
tributors having an annual volume of 
$100,000 or less. 

The Chicago convention decided that 


the Second Annual ADMA Meeting will 
be held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
December 5 to 7, including a merchandis- 
ing or sales clinic. 


Double-Action Engine 
Saves Weight, Space 


A new strategic weight and space sav- 
ing auxiliary engine weighing only 5.1 
pounds per horsepower has passed tests 
just completed by the Tabor Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia. 

Application of the double-acting prin- 
ciple whereby the two cylinders accom- 
plish the work of four is credited with 
enabling the engine to develop up to 32 
horsepower on two cylinders. 

Cooling problems have been coped with 
by drawing off heat from inside the 
cylinders as well as outside. Inside cool- 
ing is done by drawing the carburetor air 
through the specially designed cylinders. 

Use of the double-acting principle in 
which explosions take place on each side 
of the piston head instead of just on top 
is said to have resulted in a saving of 
approximately one-third in weight. The 
engine is 26 inches long and high by 21 
inches wide. 


Modification of B-29’s 
Rushed by Continent, 


A special modification project is bein: 
carried out on the Boeing Superfortres 
B-29 by Continental Air Lines at its De. 
ver modification center. 

To meet the initial quota, Continenta); 
plant worked 12-hour shifts around t& 
clock, seven days a week, for 30 days, 

Since completion of the special projec: 
Continental has gone on a regular pp. 
duction schedule for the B-29 wit 
monthly quotas set up through Septembe 


Testing Facilities Expanded 

Eight new production test cells, eac 
capable of handling engines up to 4% 
horsepower, are being built at the Eas 
Hartford, Conn., plant of Pratt & Whitne; 
Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Con 
The new construction is in preparation 
for quantity production of one of the new 
models of increased horsepower. 


Robots Invented in U. S.? 


Self-propelled aerial torpedoes, similar 
te the German robot planes, were in- 
vented in the United States as long ag 
as the last war, the Office of War Infor- 
mation reports from data supplied by the 
National Inventors’ Council and th 
United States Patent Office, Department 
of Commerce. 
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7 ese Grimes Aircraft 
Lights and many others in 
our complete line fly with 
our boys on every fighting 
and bombing mission. Many 
of these lights have been 
developed to meet specific 
requirements of the air 
forces. Others are war 
adaptations of original 
Grimes peacetime types. 
All have proven the sound- 
ness of their basic design 
under the most trying 
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Il OUT OF 20 


AND READY FOR MORE! 


* The delicious meals prepared by Hull-Dobbs and served in the air by many 
major airlines provide plenty of conversation by satisfied passengers. 


* As the world’s largest independent company catering to air travelers, we’re 
proud of the many sky-high compliments our meals are receiving. 


%* Whether it’s a snack box or a hotel style meal, food by Hull-Dobbs satisfies. 


We welcome inquiries from other carriers about our service. 


HULI-DOBBS ENTERPRISES 


J. K. DOBBS, President * HOME OFFICE, MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 





We also =a mutt © Hull-Dobbs Airport locations include 


rate 46 specialized restaurants Amarillo, Birmingham, Chicago, 


ing out-of-the-ordinary meals ies , — 7 ha & Jackson, Miss., Memphis, New Orleans, 
"3 Atlanta, Dallas and Wichita, Kans. 
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ENGINEERING 


PLANNING 


SELECTION: The training of 
your postwar sales force should 
begin NOW. We can, through 
our Personnel Evaluation Service, 
help you select your salesmen. 


TRAINING: We can, through 
our complete Sales Training Pro- 
gram, teach these men how to 
sell your product. The entire 
program is under the personal 
supervision of outstanding au- 
thorities in aviation sales and 
sales engineering. 

DISTRIBUTION: Our Distribu- 


tor Selection Plan will save you 
time and money. Inquire now. 
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six-passenger, single engine equipment, 
he operated Los Angeles to San Francisco 
in 1931 on one‘hour, 58 minute schedules, 
which better today’s schedules by two 
minutes, 

On the Mexico City route, the Orions 
made the trip in one day on a three 
round-trip per week basis. There was 
90 per cent completion of schedules even 
without benefit of radio, weather reports 
or lighting facilities. 

In 1916, two of 1944’s test pilots were 
in flight training. One was a Missouri 
boy in England, receiving his first hours 
in a Farman trainer as a volunteer in the 
Canadian Air Force. The other was a 
Russian youth testing his first wings in a 
50 mile-per-hour Farman at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Will Dougan, the Missouri boy, at 50, 
has over 600 hours in P-38 test flights. 
In the intervening years, his backlog of 
aviation has included barnstorming, fly- 
ing for oil companies and running an air- 
port. His 20-year-old son just received 
his wings and is a combat cargo pilot of 
this war. 


Colorful Experiences 


The stories of Dougan’s experiences as 
related by his teammates match in color 
his years of flying. When Dougan was 
shot down over Germany, he was so 
seriously wounded that he lay in a coma 
for three days. The Germans placed him 
a a dug-out reserved for those about to 

ie. 

When taking his physical over three 
years ago at the start of his Lockheed 
flying, an x-ray found he had been carry- 
ing a bullet in his ribs all these years. 
He’s taken two bullets instead of the 
one one recovered in the German dug- 
out. 

The Russian pilot, Alex Black, flew 
with the Russian Air Force against the 
Germans. Shot down in action around 
the Baltic, he escaped to his own lines. 
When the Russian Revolution came Black 
was ordered to fly against the White Rus- 
sians in the Volga region. 

Purposely crashing and burning his 
plane to give the impression that he was 
killed and burned with the craft, he 
escaped to Czechoslavakia. From thence 
emerged Alex Black, cheerfully knowing 
that the only thing he’d lost with the 


crashed plane was the identity of & 
given name. 

Joining the White Army, he foug 
with it on the push-back across Rug 
to Siberia and Vladivostok. There, rep. 
nants of the White Army had both tb 
Reds and the Japanese to fight. ’ 
Alex remarked, “I got tired of fighting’ 

He entered China, riding a Japane 
mail train. For the next two years & 
was technical advisor to a Chinese Wy 
Lord, supervising his mechanical ‘fe 
of one Ford and two General Mot 
trucks, and building a plane, which ¥, 
a modified copy of the Farman traine 

Arriving in San Francisco in 1% 
Black bought a “Jenny” from Walt Ve. 
ney. Barnstorming in the “Jenny” pp 
ceded the opening of a flying school z 
Mills Field in 1928. Eight years later b 
gave up the flying school for three yes 
of airline piloting in Central Ameria 
In 1939 Black went to Lockheed to h 
another war. 

Rounding up the roll-call from the he 
war, there is Ted Lundgren, flight ope. 
ations, who headed the Union Oil & 
Aviation Department and was technic 
adviser for the Southern Cross flight 
Curry Sanders, chief test pilot at t 
Lockhd¢ed Navy Base, well-known Louis. 
ana flyer; and Bart Stevenson, lone rep 
resentative from the Navy, who wa 
formerly test pilot and traveling salesmm 
for Monocoupe, operator of a flying sen. 
ice at Kansas City, and with Spartan Ai. 
craft before coming to Lockheed. 

Veteran airline pilots include E. A 
Jaquish, chief of operations, whose lx 
book is marked with 12,000 hours of fi- 
ing. He flew for TWA for six years. b 
one year at Lockheed, 1940, “Jake” mak 
64 transcontinental deliveries of Hudsom 

United Air Lines alumni are Al Gi- 
housen and Ray Meskimen, now in th 
14000 hour bracket. Fred Dick is: 
veteran of old American Airways, Del 
Air Lines and Chicago and Southen 
Eddie Martin flew for American Airlines 
in addition to operating the Southen 
California flying service which carries his 
name and serving as pilot-salesman it 
the MacMillan Petroleum Corp. 

At random, you can spot the names @ 
men who’ve been at the game for yeas 

George McEntire of Texas, Dunca 
McIntyre of Oklahoma, Orville Scott from 
St. Louis, Bert Rhine from Los Angele 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 
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ATLANTIC RAYON CORP. 


Leading Manufac 
turers of Fabric and 
Tepes for the A 


craft industry 
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INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION 
350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N..Y. 


Export Represento- 
tive—Aviquipo, Inc 
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PLASTICS... reinrorcep with 


FIBERGLAS 


ARE HELPING MAKE AIRCRAFT STRONGER, 
LIGHTER AND SAFER 


Born of the Nation’s quest for 
stronger and lighter aircraft, 
glass-reinforced plastics are to- 
day possibly the most discussed 
new development in aviation. 

By combining certain plastics 
with Fiberglas—glass in the form 
of fine fibers—the plastics indus- 
try has created a revolutionary 
new structural material. A mate- 
rial actually superior to metals 
in many respects, and surprising- 
ly light in weight. 

Besides having great strength- 
to-weight ratio and low specific 
gravity, these new Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastics have demon- 
strated exceptional ability to ab- 
sorb shock. Moreover, they have 
exceptional dimensional stability 
(neither stretching nor shrink- 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 










ing under moisture changes), 
and unusually high fatigue re- 
sistance under vibration and 
stresses. 

Still another advantage of these 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastics is 
the ease with which they can be 
fabricated into complex shapes 
and forms. Expensive dies and 
great pressures aren’t needed. 
Parts requiring close tolerances 
may be accurately machined. 

While, naturally, much remains 
to be learned about this new 
material, considerable data are 
now available from exhaustive 
tests recently conducted by Army 
Air Corps Engineers at Wright 
Field. For the story of these tests 

. and other pertinent articles 
on this new material . . . 


Write for FREE booklet on Glass-reinforced Plastics! 


This booklet consists of reprints of seven informative 
and authentic articles which appeared in the May 
issue of “Modern Plastics”, describing the nature, 
characteristics and applieation of this new structural 
material. Write for your copy today! 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 1894 Nicho- 
las Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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A BASIC 
MATERIAL 





OTHER AIRCRAFT USES 
OF FIBERGLAS 





XM-PF is a lightweight, semi-rigid bot 
of fine gloss fibers. It is fire-safe and 
hos exceptionally low moisture pick- 
up, even under conditions of extreme 
humidity. If is available in 1 Ib. and 
1% Ib. densities and serves two dis- 
tinct purposes in aircraft construction. 

As acoustical insulation, it has a merit 
factor over 80. And as thermal insulo- 
tion, it provides optimum efficiency per 
pound of weight. 


Another type of Fiberglas thermal in- 
sulation, these fireproof blankets are 
made of Fiberglas Insulating Wool, 
Type N, faced with Fiberglas Cloth 
stitched with glass thread. Available in 
1% Ib. and 3 Ib. densities, they are 
extensively used to insulate gasoline 
heater exhausts, heat exchanger ducts, 
other high temperature pipes, etc. 





Another all-glass product—woven from 
Fibergias yarns. While extensively used 
for insulating motors, generators and 
other electrical equipment, other appli- 
cations have been found for these non- 
stretching, incombustible tapes in avi- 
ation—such as covering of thermal in- 
sulations on hot air ducts, ties for re- 
movable insulating pods, etc. 











The use of Fiberglas cloths as base 
fabrics for coating with natural or syn- 
thetic rubbers, vinyl compounds and 
other coating materials, provides a fin- 
ished material having new and unusval 
qualities — great dimensional stability 
and strength under the most severe 
conditions of humidity, temperature and 
hard usage in combat. Widely used in 
the fabrication of gun sight screens, in- 
sulation covering, flexible connections, 
various types of coverings, bunks, fuel 
cells, water tanks and many other items. 
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—MANUFACTURING 


Heavier “fire power” 


licks this enemy, too 


Fanned to fury by the terrific slipstream, a 
motor fire was the toughest foe a flyer could 
meet. Now it’s been conquered—by the fire 
killing power of the Kidde Built-in Extinguish- 
ing System. 

Here’s how it works: At the first sign of 
fire, pilot pulls a handle, sends carbon dioxide 
gas from Kidde cylinders to flood the engine 
compartment and snuff out the blaze. Elapsed 
time: about three seconds! 

Gases-under-pressure, stored in lightweight 
Kidde cylinders, are doing many jobs that will 
hasten the arrival of the Age of Flight. If you 
have a problem in this field, our Research and 
Development Department may have the solu- 


tion. Drop us a line! 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 
140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Manufacturing Personnel 








(Continued from page 78) 


ing Co. He had been associated with E. I. du Pont 
Nemours and Co., since graduating from Cornell Un 
in 1926. 


William P. Brotherton, president of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed to the y 
relations staff of Ryan Aeronautical Co. 


W. G. Lewellen has been named assistant to E. F. Johr 
vice president of General Motors in charge of the E 
Aircraft and Dayton Divisions. He was formerly assi 
general sales manager of Chevrolet Division and a mez 
of GM’s central office war staff. 


A. C. Michaels, superintendent at Goodyear Aircraft 6 
poration’s Plant D, Akron, O., has been named 
Manager at Goodyear’s subsidiary near Phoenix, Ariz. Y, 
Follo, assistant superintendent at Akron, succeeds Mich 
and Ray Hudson, former superintendent at the 
plant, returns to Akron on special experimentation 
development work. 


Howard Field, consulting aircraft engineer on the Wi 
Coast, has been retained by Aeroquip Corp. to perfect 
gineering details of the company’s newly developed “Hyd 
fuse.” 
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Sperry Nets $7,598,343 in 43} 








Net income of the Sperry Corporation and its wholly 
owned domestic subsidiaries for the year ended last De 
cember 31 was $7,598,343 or $3.77 a share after provision 
for taxes, and after setting aside an additional $3,778,110 
for postwar adjustments, Thomas A. Morgan, president, an 
nounces in the 1943 annual report to stockholders. 

The 1943 net income compares with $5,777,961 or $2.87 2 
share in 1942, Morgan declared. The company increased its 
reserve for postwar adjustments in 1943 by $3,784,110 re 
sulting in a total reserve of $7,250,000 at December 31. 

Morgan said the 1943 shipments of Sperry and its sub 
sidiaries, “devoted exclusively to helping the armed forces 
win this war as soon as possible,” were $460,006,689, which, 
based on relative prices, were double those of the previous 
year. “These shipments,” he said, “included a number 
products recently developed.” - 

“Continuing the policy adopted in 1942 of avoiding ex 
cessive profits in the war period, Sperry made substantial 
reductions of prices in existing contracts as well as in new 
contracts,’ Mr. Morgan declared, and as a result, the value 
of shipments and gross profits in 1943 was reduced by ap- 
proximately $54,000,000.” 

Sperry acquired all of the capital stock of the Wheeler 
Insulated Wire Company of Bridgeport, Conn., during 1943, 
Morgan revealed. Tine Wheeler company is engaged in the 
production of wire transformers and fluorescent valves and 
since Sperry’s acquisition its production has been inc 
and “it is believed that there will be a continuing di 
for this company’s products after the war. 

Total assets and total liabilities of the corporation 
December 31, 1943 of $276,373,93781 contrast with $215,- 
662,615 on December 31, 1942. At the end of 1943 the com- 
pany was owned by 25,323 stockholders with an average 
holding of 80 shares each. The stockholders’ list included 
11,263 men and 10,935 women, plus 1,112 lots jointly held 
by men and women. The balance of the shares was held 
by 2,013 firm and institution shareholders of which 86 were 
charitable or educational ¢ momeyean 8 and 1,927 were banks, 
insurance companies, and trusts and estates. 

Dividends totaling $1.50 per share were declared by the 
directors in 1943. This was the same amount paid in 1M2 
On June 23, 1944, the directors declared dividends of $1.0 
per share payable on July 15 to stockholders of record om 


July 3. 
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Synthetics 


handling of plastics a complete knowledge of the character- 
of the various synthetics, their possibilities and the technique 
0 forking with each is fundamental. That is equally true of exper- 
Mente and skil/ and up-to-date equipment. With all of these, 
phenol, has consistently been a leader in this rising industry. 


PS P actical experience in molding synthetics for industrial use 
es back, at Amphenol, to the days, many years ago, when 

“Plastics” meant Bakelite. Today Amphenol has batteries of up- 

Bdate injection molding, compression molding, and extrud- 
ing machines— many specially designed and custom built. 
)The help of Amphenol's engineers in the choice of 
Materials, planning and designing of products is available 

S those interested in keeping step with the times in the 

of plastics. 
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cables 
conaut® 4 
Ultra high frequency R. G. cables. Dielectric, polyethylene, 
extruded with inner conductor centered to within 10%. Di- 


ometer tolerance permitted .010". Vinylite outer covering 
extruded over wire, dielectric and braided copper shield. 


boftery of injection molding machines. 
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THE USE OF ua 5) mr 


Six position, self- 
indexing. Fits 
bed of any Lo- 
gan Lathe. 





COLLET ATTACHMENT 
Quick acting, wi 
lever type collet 
closer operates 
while lathe spin- 5 
die is in motion. 


For Push type "2 
collets up to UF: = & 


COLLET CuBeK 
Fits any lathe 
with 142" x 8 
thread spindle 
nose. Minimum 
overhang as- 








For Logan Hand 
Screw Machines. 








The tooling of Logan Lathes is just as important in obtaining Quickly et: 
maximum results as having an efficient machine. Logan Lathes. Operctes 


while spindle is 
in motion. For 


Accessories are specially constructed with many patented Draw-in, Collet 
improvements. They are built to the same standards main- 

tained in manufacturing Logan Lathes. When used with 
Logan Lathes, accuracy is maintained, costs are lowered 
and output is increased. The various chucking accessories 

shown here are typical of a wide variety of other accesso- chucks work be: 
ries that are available. To assure maximum efficiency from epee. 

a Logan Lathe, ask your dealer or write for the latest 


Accessory Catalog. 


a > We. 444 6INCH 


Need no sepa- 
rate back plates. 
For 1%" x 8 


thread spindles. 
ink of Lathes \ 











VIEW of progress of aviation in 

nce from June, 1940, to the end 

and interesting details of French 

rch and plans of reviving the in- 

at war's end were given recently 

na to the Society of Engineers 

thnicians of Fighting France by 
‘Rene Lucien in England. 

describing the removal of the 

i side of the French aircraft indus- 

Juding administration, research and 

ental flying, to the Unoccupied 

1940, S. Lt. said that Air France 

woperating after the Armistice with 

maitine D. 342s and Bloch 220s. He 

7 the French intended to build 

iiloch 161s, a development of the Bloch 

Mansport. It was a four-motor, low- 

i monoplane and was to carry 22 


Qher types developed after the Armis- 
re the S.O.-30n and S.0.-30r, which 
both intended for high flying with 

cabins. The S.0.-30n was de- 
to carry 23 passengers and 1% tons 
imeight for a range of 1200 miles at 
ft. Maximum speed was 300 mph. 
to be ready to fly at the end of 
It was powered by two 1100 hp. 
Rhone 14n motors. A develop- 
the S.0.-30r was to be fitted with 
1650 h.p. Gnome-Rhone motors and 
fave a nosewheel. It was to carry 30 
rs and 1% tons of freight. Maxi- 
speed was to be 335 mph. 


4-Motor Craft Developed | 


Mother two-motor type was the 
500, powered by Gnome-Rhone 


fur-motor transports were developed 
by Breguet and S.N.C.AS.O. 

Mkils had been carried in Unoccupied 

ance by an organization, S.C.L.A.M with 

Caudron Goelands and three 

on Simouns. This concern has kept 

port planes ostensibly for official 

but these also had been used for 





facturer Praises 
Price Consciousness 


Prise consciousness which now charac- 
the aircraft industry is a good 
inadvertently creating a sound basis 
i post-war production, in the opinion 
Ray Ellinwood, president of Adel Pre- 
Sion Products Corp., manufacturers of 
hydraulics, anti-icing and line 

ort equipment. 
ing the current transition period 
the viewpoint of component part 
rers, Ellinwood contended that 
emphasis on lowered costs to stand 
ted prices has brought war producers 
acompetitive basis common in a peace- 


ecenomy. 
At Adel, which recently turned out its 
millionth line support clip, prices of 
have been cut seven times to 44% 
than the original cost. A solenoid 
representing a $35,000 tooling cost 
now sells at $5.07 instead of $20. 
iliarly, hand pumps have been re- 
td from $40 to $29. 
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MANUFACTURING— 
rench Keep Air Research Alive; 


Plan for Future Despite Nazis 


training, according to word which has 
leaked out of France 

Three flying boats were built by the 
French for trans-oceanic flights, the 
Poez C.A.MS. 161, the S.N.C.A. S. E. 200 
and the Latecoere 631. The first flights 
were made in January, September and 
October, 1942, respectively. 

Certain aeronautical construction so- 
cieties were kept alive. The CAPRA 
Society planned to run a joint airmail 
line with the Portuguese to New York 
from Lisbon. 


Nazi Control Incomplete 


German control of industry was far 
from perfect. For instance, one foundry 
went unnoticed until Oct. 1942. Re- 
search prospered even better. All ques- 
tions which did not require trials in 
flight, easily controlled, were fully studied. 

S/Lt. Lucien listed the problems for 
the future of French aviation as: to en- 
sure that factories which escape being 
destroyed will be utilized, to prepare the 
reconstruction of the entire airways sys- 
tem, and to revive technical . 

The French are considering the utiliza- 
tion of military planes after the war, but 
they realize that the emphasis will be on 
long flights at above 20,000 ft. requiring a 
pressurized cabin, which gives a lead to 
American commercial planes. 


Automatic Pilot for Gliders 
Being Made by Jack & Heintz 


An automatic pilot for Army gliders is 
being manufactured by Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., Cleveland, the company announces. 
Through use of the device, which is an 
adaptation of the automatic pilot manu- 
factured by the company for military 
planes, a glider can be set to follow a tow 
plane at a given altitude on a true course. 
It is claimed that in the future gliders 
may be flown in bad weather, which for- 
merly grounded them, since it was nec- 
essary for the glider pilct to be able to see 
the tow plane. 


TWA Prop Goes 2,750,000 Mi. 


Transcontinental and Western Air re- 
cently returned to Hamilton Standard 
Division, United Aircraft Corp., a pro- 
peller which had seen 13,881 hrs., 44 min. 
service, or 2,750,000 miles of flying. TWA 
asked that it be overhauled. 


Helicopter Channels Seen 


In 10 years, helicopter traffic over in- 
habited areas will be “fully channelized 
and as strictly regulated as is surface 
traffic today,” C. B. F. Macauley, director 
of aeronautical research for Dohner and 
Lippincott, declares. Macauley envisages 
the development of “great merchant marts 
in a ring around the perimeter of metro- 
politan areas.” 
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FOR SALE 
4 P.&W. Wasp Jr. Engines 


New and used parts for 
Lockheed 10A (Electra) Aircraft 


Both engines and parts are in first class condition having 
been serviced by a crew that won for Northwest Airlines 
the Annual National Maintenance Award. They are now 
for sale only because our Electras have recently been 
taken over by the Army Air Forces. 
portunity to acquire first class equipment at a low price. 
Full inventory lists and prices may be obtained by ad- 


K. R. FERGUSON 
Vice President in Charge of Operations 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


1885 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


This is a rare op- 
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Chemical Treatment of Airfields 


Used to Make 


HEMICAL TREATMENT of soils to 

establish the “stability” necessary for 
their use as aircraft landing fields and 
roads is making advances over older forms 
of “mechanical” stabilization, such as mix- 
ing the natural soil with gravel or 
crushed rock. 

This is reported in a recent publication, 
entitled “Stabinol”, of the Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., which has 
been experimenting in resins for the 
chemical treatment of soils for six years. 

Stabinol has reached the practical stage 
of development and has been used to 
treat roads and streets, plane landing 
fields, recreational areas, parking lots, and 
other types of construction projects, in- 
cluding work at vital military installa- 
tions. It has been used by the Army and 
Navy for projects in Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Ohio, North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, and Virginia. 

The resin treatment counteracts the 
most common cause of soil instability— 
water—by making soils waterproof. It is 
not a soil binder, however, and should be 
used only with soils that have sufficient 
natural bonding material. The treatment 
has been found effective with a wide 
range of soils. Before work is started, 
samples of the soil to be treated must be 
analyzed in a complete series of tests. 
The site must also be examined before 
treatment in order to determine the se- 





New-Type Riveting Assembly 


A revolutionary new type of riveting 
assembly—a special bucking bar set-up 
which can be installed in a jig so as to 
function automatically or can be wielded 
manually—is announced by Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. Inventor of the as- 
sembly is Morris Brown, a toolmaker in 
Convair’s plant No. 2 at San Diego. 


SAE Appoints Compter 


George H. Compter has been named 
staff engineer in the Aeronautics Division, 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Until 
recently, he was manager of the inspec- 
tion salvage department of Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. 


Soils Waterpr 


verity of exposure to which the sq; 
subjected. 

The Hercules Co. lists the following 
advantages of its product: (1) it gg 
fective in a wide range of natural Solis 
(2) the quantity of resin required is ven 
small, and the material itself is quite® 
expensive; (3) it is added as ad 
powder, is readily spread and mixed gm 
ordinary road-building equipment; 
soils which have been mixed can be 
piled or reprocessed at any time 
loss of effectiveness; (5) it is particu 
adaptable to soils with relatively Bg 
silt or clay content. 

If used as a sub-base for a hard gp. 
face, Stabinol, by preventing water fim 
penetrating underneath will enable ® 
top base to dry faster after rains. Alp 
the top surface will not bog down ule 
the pressure of traffic immediately after, 
rain because the Stabinol-treated wate. 
proof sub-base will remain firm. 


Rentschler Field Improved 


Pratt and Whitney Aircraft’s Rentschie 
Field is being improved with three ® 
phalt runways, each approximately 3 
ft. long. A new control tower 57 ft, High 
new lighting facilities, and a new cafetet 
are included in the project. 


Hydraulic Test Machines 


Greer Hydraulics, Inc., 39 West th & 
New York, 23, announces a new line of 
draulic test machines which fill, filter @ 
check aircraft hydraulic systems and inspet 
production hydraulic devices. The Ime & 
made up of various types and sizes, includ 
stationary and portable models, driven } 
gasoline or electric motors. Model HS 100 ix 
been developed specifically for testing airplam 
hydraulic systems and their components; Mode 
HS101 for inspection and operational testy 
of any single or complete line of hydrauk 
components, or for research and developmet 
testing; Models HS 102 and HS 105, both pot 
able, for testing airplane hydraulic systems @ 
the final assembly lines or on the field 


Ignition Conduit 

Aerocon, a new ignition conduit, is new 
being manufactured by Tite-fiex, Inc. of New 
ark, N. J. It is claimed that this new shiel- 
ing conduit has superior electrical shielding 
qualities over conventional conduit, and bette 
withstands aircraft engine vibration. Act 
flight tests are said to have proven ignite 
harnesses equipped with Aerocon have ™® 
mained pressure-tight after 500 flight hours 











India Now and Post-war 


To manufacturers of aircraft, aero engines, aeronautical equipment, 
accessories including aviation, radio, aerodrome lighting and kindred 
lines The Asian Air Associates—a Company well-founded and financially 
sound—are prepared to consider the exclusive agency for or sub-licenses 
to manufacture—their manufactures in British India. The Asian Air 
Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations at the major 
air ports in India which places them in an unique position to represent 





“You are the virile, red-blooded type 
who loves adventure. Nothing daunts 
you. You could fight your way through 
the wilds of the jungle; across the blis- 
tering desert sands. Read TRUE, The 
Man’s Magazine!” (One of the great fam- 
ily of Fawcett Publications.) 
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Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of aircraft. 
Bank and other references submitted. 
Communicate direct to: 


THE ASIAN AIR ASSOCIATES 
Wavell House, 15 Graham Road - Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 
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Wiring assembly of the Pan American Clipper’s communications 
equipment. It contains hundreds of feet of Belden wire. 


In war... in peace... Belden aircraft and radio wires serve the aviation 
industry. Here is an application showing extensive use in Pan American 
Airways’ vital long range communications equipment. 

Belden aircraft wires are products that only ingenuity, skill, careful con- 
trol of production, and use of service-tested materials can build. Belden 
wires have been developed through years of testing, experimenting, and 
cooperation with aircraft engineers; they offer the plus values to meet the 
exacting requirements of the aviation industry. 


Specify Belden 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
4691 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


belden (ike 


Maintenance crew et work on the 
Clipper between flights. 


Awarded the U.S. Treasury 
Special Citation of Merit 
for initiating the W or Bond- 
or-Cash Dividend Pian 


Starter, Lighting, and Instrument Cables . » » SPARK PLUG WIRES © 
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Manufacturing Roundup 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA an- 
nounces that eight aircraft manufacturers 
are using the new aluminum alloy “75S”, 
which is said to have a compressive yield 
strength twice that of common structural 
steel, and tensile strength greater than that 
of any aluminum alloy now used in Ameri- 
can warplanes. 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORP. 
is manufacturing droppable plywood tanks by 
its “Duramold” process, which involves cur- 
ing the plywood adhesives by an application 
of electronics. One tank is boat-shaped, with 
a flat top which fits snugly under the belly 
of the Douglas A-20. Another, egg-shaped, is 
attached to the belly of the Navy’s Corsair by 
bomb shackles. 


BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. reveals 
that of the 5,694 workers laid off to date at 
Long Island City, at least 1,134 have been 
placed in new war jobs through the New York 
area office of the War Manpower Commission. 


BENDIX AVIATION’S SCINTILLA MAGNETO 
DIVISION recently sent representatives to 
Springfield, Mass., to look over the $3,000,000 
Federally-owned foundry which the Spring- 
field Bronze and Aluminum Co. is desirous of 
turning back to the government. A price of 
$10 a square foot is reported to have been put 
on the property, which has also been viewed 
by Pratt and Whitney, Wright Aeronautical, 
and General Motors appraisers. 


BROWN INSTRUMENT DIVISION, MINNE- 
APOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., is 
manufacturer of a flight test recorder, an 
electronic instrument, which records 144 points 
in testing aircraft in about the same number 
of seconds. The recorder is now being ex- 
hibited publicly for the first time in Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


PRODUCTION 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORP. has produced its 
10,000th fighter plane. All but 29 of this 
number were manufactured in three years. 
While most of the 10,000 were P-39's, the 
last fighter to roll off the Bell assembly line 
was the recently designated P-63. This plane 
has a low drag wing and a two-stage, super- 
charged Allison engine for service up to 
40,000 ft. 


NAVY has opened an aircraft modification 
and engineering center, employing about 
2,500 persons, at the Government-owned air- 
craft plant in Johnsville, Pa., which now is 
leased to Brewster Aeronautical Corp. The 
plant, which will handle engineering work 
for which no other facilities are available, 
will be operated as an adjunct of the Naval 
Air Material Center at Philadelphia. In op- 
erating the Johnsville plant Navy will avoid 
the necessity of spending several million dol- 
lars for additions which otherwise would be 
necessary at the Naval Air Material Center. 


FORD MOTOR CO. has produced 5,000 Liber- 
ators in less than two years. Half of this 
number has been built at Willow Run dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944, and 4,000 
in the last year. Willow Run's first bomber 
was accepted by the Army Sept. 30, 194. 
Approximately 1,800 of the total have been 
shipped out of the plant in completed sec- 
tions to be assembled at other plants in the 
southwest. The remainder have been as- 
sembled and flown away from Willow Run. 
Beginning last week all the Ford-built bomb- 
ers were being fully assembled at Willow 
Run. 


BENDIX AVIATION’S FRIEZ INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION produced on a rush order the auto- 
matic recording rain gauge and water level 
recorder recently taken to the Chinese gov- 
ernment by Vice President Wallace as a token 
gift for use in China's soil conservation pro- 


gram. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
hails a “milestone” in completion of 
of 11,537 BT-13 basic trainer planes, 
in a contract awarded the company 
The first plane of this order, comp 
than four years ago, is still flying at 
Field, Alabama, Convair reports. 


GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORP. announce 
work has been started on three neg. 
tracts. Two of the jobs are for 
nose assemblies for the C-46 © 
Globe is to build these components for 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. and Higgins 
under separate contracts. The thing 
tract involves reworking wings on 
and UC-78's for the Army Alr Forces 
liveries of completed units have been 
increasing since production was started 
May. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT'S Plant “B” at 
bank is the scene of a $3,156,379 al 
job to meet production schedules of 
type planes. The project was urged on 
by the Los Angeles area production 
committee. WEBER SHOWCASE AND 
TURE CO. has been allocated a 1, 
hydraulic press on recommendation of 
committee, to form leading edges for 
tary aircraft wings. 


FISHER BODY'S Ternstedt manuf 
unit has turned out its 100,000th 

zon indicator, an instrument used to 
B-29’s and other war planes enroute 
enemy targets. Fisher expects to 

in the near future its 100,000th di 
gyro-indicator, companion instrument to 
gyro-horizon indicator, which helps the 
keep a plane to its course even under 
verse weather conditions. 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER—Must 
certain amount of executive capability; 


exempt. Young man, willing to learn, 


ferred. Excellent opportunity for right party 


Address Box 377, AMERICAN AVIA 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





AIRLINE PASSENGER AGENT—28 Yi 


Old, Draft exempt, 4 Years experience, Ope 
ations, Passenger Service, Reservations, Ticket 
Locate Most Anywhert, 
Address Box 380, American Aviation, America 


ing. Desires Change. 


Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





PILOT INCAPACITATED FOR FLYING © 
desiring to retire from active flying with # 
for position as 4 
Natural 
aptitude plus considerable preliminary training 
Good opportunity for right m® 
American Aviation, Amet 


line piloting experience, 
prentice arbitrator and negotiator. 


required. 
Address Box 381, 
can Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


————— 





FIFTEEN YEARS continuous experience ® 
Presently hold capacity of p& 

Thoroughly familiar with all 
Desire new 
connection either in air transport or aircraft 
Address Box 382, America® 
Aviation, American Building, Washington, D. © 


1944 


major airline. 
sonnel director. 
phases of air transport industry. 


manufacturing. 





